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PROCEEDINGS  OF  A CONFERENCE  TO  CONSIDER 
MEANS  FOR  COMBATING  FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


THE  CALL  FOR  THE  MEETING. 

Pursuant  to  the  following  call,  a conference  to  consider  means  for 
combating  foot-and-moutli  disease  was  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  November  29  and  30,  1915 : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington. 

During  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  the  Government 
had  to  contend  with  four  extremely  serious  avoidable  difficulties.  First,  a 
lack  of  “ preparedness  ” on  the  part  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties, owing  to  the  fact  that  but  few  veterinarians  experienced  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  were  available  to  cope  with  such  an  extensive  outbreak  as  con- 
fronted us  from  the  very  beginning.  Second,  a lack  of  ready  money  on  the 
part  of  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Third,  lack  of  proper  coordination 
of  efforts  between  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  and  live-stock  owners. 
Fourth,  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  people  generally  as  to  the  extraor- 
dinary infectiousness  of  this  disease. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  scourge  will  never  again  break  out  on  our 
continent,  but  while  hoping  for  the  best,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  already  at  work  preparing  to  minimize  the  worst,  in  case  it  again  should 
fall  to  our  lot.  During  the  past  three  months,  while  stamping  out  the  last 
sporadic  outbreaks  of  the  disease  throughout  the  country,  the  department  has 
been  busily  engaged  preparing  plans  and  specifications,  down  to  the  minutest 
detail,  for  promptly  combating  any  future  outbreak. 

In  the  future  it  is  hoped  to  take  such  precautions  that  no  fire  department 
will  be  in  greater  readiness  for  instant  action  when  the  alarm  sounds  than  will 
be  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  the  next  call  comes  to  do  battle  with 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Form  letters,  posters,  newspaper  articles,  and 
minute  instructions  for  meeting  every  possible  emergency  are  now  being  pre- 
pared, so  that  they  may  be  ready  at  all  times  for  instant  use  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  upon  telegraphic  order. 

So  much  for  our  new  policy  of  “ preparedness.” 

Two  other  difficulties,  however,  still  confront  us : That  of  properly  financing 
the  next  campaign  against  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  that  of  properly 
coordinating  the  work  of  Federal  and  State  authorities.  These  difficulties 
the  Federal  department  has  no  power  to  overcome  without  the  aid  of  Congress, 
of  State  legislatures,  and  of  State  live-stock  sanitary  officials. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  decided,  therefore,  to  call  a 
conference  of  State  live-stock  sanitary  officials,  agricultural  college  experts, 
practical  stockmen,  and  representatives  of  live-stock  papers,  transportation 
companies,  stockyards,  county  banks,  and  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  of  solving  these  and 
other  important  problems.  This  conference  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  November 
29  and  30,  and  will  be  purely  advisory.  The  Federal  department  hopes  at 
this  conference  to  secure  all  possible  light  on  the  problem  under  discussion, 
but  with  regard  to  Federal  administrative  problems  it  of  necessity  must  be 
the  final  judge  as  to  what  suggestions  are  helpful  and  which  are  impracticable; 

State  officials  likewise  will  be  asked  to  attend  the  conference,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  throwing  what  light  they  can  on  the  various  problems  under  dis- 
cussion, and  of  learning  all  they  can  from  other  delegates,  but  they  likewise 
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must  reserve  the  right  to  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  practicability 
of  suggestions  concerning  future  administrative  State  action. 

Moreover,  it  can  not  be  made  too  clear  that  the  purposes  of  this  conference 
are  to  be  constructive.  The  conference  is  not  called  for  the  purpose  of 
rehashing  ancient  history  or  of  airing  personal  grievances,  real  or  imaginary. 
The  conference  is  to  be  a forward-looking  body,  representing  every  legitimate 
interest  connected  with  the  production  or  marketing  of  live  stock.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  as  a result  of  this  conference  information  may  be  collected  and 
coordinated  that  will  prove  useful  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  as 
well  as  to  Congress  and  to  the  various  State  legislatures  during  their  future 
consideration  of  the  various  problems  connected  with  this  appalling  menace 
to  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  country. 

This  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  where  special  hotel  rates 
have  been  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates. 

You  are  hereby  invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  this  conference. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 


Carl  Vrooman, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Copies  of  the  foregoing  letter  of  invitation  were  sent  to  State 
officers  concerned  with  live-stock  affairs;  to  officers  of  stock-raisers’, 
breeders’,  and  dairymen’s  organizations;  to  representatives  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  transportation  and  stockyard  companies;  to 
editors  of  live-stock  journals;  and  to  interested  stockmen,  farmers, 
and  bankers.  A list  of  those  in  attendance  appears  at  the  close  of 
this  report.  Hon.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
presided. 


MORNING  SESSION,  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1915. 

CHAIRMAN’S  OPENING  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Gentlemen,  this  conference  has  been  called  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  live-stock  boards,  State  agricultural  col- 
leges, live-stock  associations,  railways  that  transport  live  stock,  stock- 
yards,  country  banks,  and  all  the  important  interests  connected  with 
the  live-stock  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  this  meeting  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it 
has  definite  and  specific  work  to  do  with  regard  to  those  vital  prob- 
lems that  are  to  be  discussed  during  the  next  two  days;  secondly, 
it  marks  the  inauguration  of  a new  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Henceforth  the  Federal  department 
means  to  work  not  only  for  the  farmer,  but  with  the  farmer  and  with 
representatives  of  all  the  business  enterprises  connected  with  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  [Applause.] 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  consider  that  it 
has  any  monopoly  on  truth.  It  does  not  feel  that  it  knows  all  that 
can  be  known  on  all  the  diverse  problems  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
We  have  a large  corps  of  scientists  working  on  these  problems  every 
day.  In  fact,  we  have  what  is  generally  recognized  as  the  greatest 
corps  of  scientific  workers  in  the  world.  We  are  very  proud  of  these 
men  and  the  work  they  are  doing.  But  we  want  in  addition  to  them 
the  practical  experience  of  the  practical  farmers  and  the  practical 
business  men  who  are  associated  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  We  want  all  the  light  that  they  can  throw  upon  all  these 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
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The  United  States  of  America  has  not  the  greatest  Army  in  the 
world.  It  has  not  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world.  Until  very  re- 
cently its  Post  Office  Department  was  not  as  efficient  in  a good  many 
particulars  as  were  the  postal  departments  of  a good  many  other 
countries.  But  for  a long  time  we  have  had  the  greatest  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  world.  But  this  fact  does  not  prevent  us  from 
wanting  to  make  our  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  future  a 
bigger  and  better  and  more  efficient  department  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  We  want  to  cooperate  with  the  State  officials  who  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture;  we  want  to  cooperate  with  county  officials;  we 
want  to  cooperate  with  farm  organizations;  and  we  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  individual  farmers  throughout  the  United  States.  This  is 
a policy  which  applies  not  only  to  the  fighting  of  disease,  but  to  the 
entire  work  of  the  department. 

There  are  a number  of  problems  which  are  to  be  discussed  here 
to-day  and  to-morrow  by  specialists,  representing  the  different  points 
of  view  from  which  these  problems  may  be  studied  and  worked  upon. 
Before  calling  upon  any  of  these  specialists  I want  to  make  a pre- 
liminary statement  about  some  of  these  problems  and  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  toward  them. 
We  have  just  come  through  the  most  arduous  campaign  that  has  ever 
been  carried  on  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  against  an 
animal  scourge.  This  disease  has  now  been  stamped  out  in  21  States 
and  in  practically  every  county  in  this  State  [Illinois].  Some  of 
our  States  are  as  large  as  countries  in  Europe,  so,  by  European  stand- 
ards that  means  practically  as  much  as  the  stamping  out  of  this 
disease  in  21  countries.  This  is  an  unparalleled  achievement.  But 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  methods  that  we  have  used  during  the  past 
year  can  not  be  improved  upon.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  can  not 
get  greater  efficiency  into  our  work  in  the  future  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  can  not  get  a greater  degree 
of  cooperation  between  Federal  officials,  State  officials,  county  offi- 
cials, and  the  individual  farmers  of  the  country.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  not  made  any  mistakes.  I know  of  one  of  the  greatest 
surgeons  of  the  United  States  who  operated  on  a man  for  appen- 
dicitis, and  after  the  operation  found  out  that  the  man  was  not 
afflicted  with  appendicitis  at  all  but  with  pneumonia.  I mentioned 
this  fact  at  the  National  Security  League  dinner  to  the  gentleman 
who  sat  on  my  right,  and  he  replied:  “ Two  of  the  greatest  doctors 
in  Chicago  diagnosed  my  child’s  case  as  appendicitis  and  were  on 
the  verge  of  operating  on  the  child  when  they  suddenly  discovered 
that  it  was  pneumonia.”  Now,  we  have  a wonderful  corps  of  vet- 
erinarians in  our  department,  but  they  are  human  beings,  and  they 
are  as  liable  to  err  as  other  doctors  are,  or  as  lawyers  or  other 
trained  men  are,  but  no  more  so. 

We  feel  that  there  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  the  efficiency 
of  our  department  and  of  the  work  which  our  department  does  in 
cooperation  with  State  officials,  county  officials,  and  farmers  can  be 
increased.  I want  to  talk  briefly  about  two  or  three  problems  in  this 
connection.  One  has  to  do  with  the  appraisement  of  stock  and  the 
compensation  given  to  stockmen  whose  herds  are  to  be  slaughtered. 
There  has  been  a widespread  feeling  among  the  stockmen  of  this 
country,  particularly  the  owners  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  that  we 
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were  not  paying*  them  enough;  that  the  compensation  given  has  not 
been  sufficient;  and  we  are  in  hearty  agreement  Avith  that  feeling. 
[Applause.]  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  department  be  al- 
lowed to  pay  a maximum  of  three  times  the  beef  or  dairy  value  of 
pure-bred  registered  animals  slaughtered.  Congress  did  not  see  fit 
to  grant  us  this  power,  and  without  congressional  action  we  are 
as  powerless  to  do  this  as  you  are.  This  recommendation  is  to  be 
repeated  to  the  forthcoming  Congress,  and  if  it  has  the  backing  of 
the  live-stock  men  of  this  country,  Congress  certainly  will  give  it 
serious  consideration  and,  I trust,  will  see  the  wisdom  of  it. 

One  of  the  other  very  important  problems  that  has  caused  .a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  probably  more  than  any  other  problem  that  has 
come  before  us  in  this  campaign,  is  the  question  as  to  whether  pure- 
bred herds  should  be  slaughtered.  I have  not  time  to  go  into  this 
question  in  any  great  detail.  I merely  want  to  say  that  the  Federal 
department  officials  are  as  averse  to  slaughtering  pure-bred  live 
stock  as  are  the  pure-bred  live-stock  men.  [Applause.]  It  is  a sad 
enough  sight  to  see  a lot  of  scrubs  or  grades  driven  into  a ditch  to 
be  shot,  cut  open,  covered  with  lime,  and  buried.  But  to  see  a herd 
of  pure-bred  live  stock  treated  in  that  way  is  simply  heartbreaking — 
not  only  to  the  man  who  has  raised  and  who  loves  them,  who  has 
put  into  them  not  only  his  money  but  his  whole  time  and  interest 
and  attention,  but  as  well  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  at  large 
and  of  the  department  that  has  to  do  the  killing  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  all.  The  only  grounds  upon  which  the  Federal  department  has 
been  slaughtering  cattle,  pure-bred  cattle  as  well  as  others,  has  been 
upon  this  principle,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  social 
economics:  That  every  individual  should  have  all  the  liberty  he  can 
have,  provided  his  liberty  does  not  infringe  upon  the  like  liberty  of 
other  people.  In  other  words,  the  individual’s  interest  should  never 
be  allowed  to  prevail  when  it  is  incompatible  with  the  public  weal. 
And  if  we  can  ever  find  any  way,  or  if  you  can  show  us  any  way, 
to  save  the  pure-bred  breeding  animals  of  the  country  we  shall  be  as 
glad  as  you  are.  We  can  not  turn  to  you  and  say,  u Gentlemen,  you 
solve  this  problem ; you  take  the  responsibility ; you  do  the  deciding.” 
Congress  has  laid  upon  us  the  heavy  responsibility  of  deciding  these 
problems  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  But  we  are  going  to  call  you  into 
counsel.  We  have  called  you  here  to-day.  The  latchstring  hangs 
out  in  Washington  whenever  you  want  to  come  there  to  bring  us 
any  new  information  or  to  sheet  any  new  light  on  any  of  these  prob- 
lems. We  want  all  the  light  we  can  get  on  these  problems.  We  are 
ready  to  confer  with  you,  to  see  things  from  your  point  of  view  as 
well  as  from  our  point  of  view.  We  are  anxious  to  do  it,  just  as 
anxious  as  you  are.  We  are  anxious  to  solve  these  problems  right. 
But  after  all  the  information  has  been  brought  to  us  and  considered 
by  us,  the  responsibility  is  ours  to  decide  what,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  facts  we  have  been  able  to  secure,  is  the  wise  course  to  pursue. 

Another  very  serious  problem  is  that  involving  the  hog-cholera 
serum,  which,  we  think,  was  the  cause  of  the  last  recurrence  of  the 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  satisfied  with  the  powers  which  Congress  has  con- 
ferred upon  it  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  hog-cholera 
serum  of  the  country.  We  have  neither  the  powers  nor  the  appro- 
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priations  which  we  think  we  ought  to  have.  When  the  tests  are 
made,  we  have  not  been  able  to  control  the  selection  of  the  animals 
from  which  the  serum  is  made.  And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  Secretary  is  working  on  this  problem  and  expects  to 
make  certain  recommendations  to  Congress.  These  recommendations 
will  probably  appear  in  his  forthcoming  annual  report.  We  are 
very  anxious  that  this  problem  should  be  better  handled  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  with  the  proper  help  from  Congress 
it  will  be. 

Then  there  are  problems  connected  with  the  State  work.  State 
legislatures  probably  will  be  called  upon  during  the  coming  winter, 
where  they  are  in  session,  to  pass  new  legislation  which  will  enable 
State  officials  to  do  more  effective  work  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  I shall  not  attempt  to  talk  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is 
one  upon  which  I have  no  special  competence.  But  I feel  very  con- 
fident that  a great  deal  of  help  can  be  given  by  legislatures  to  State 
officials.  Then  a very  great  deal  of  help  to  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials can  be  given  by  farm  organizations  and  individual  farmers,  for 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is  certain  it  is  this,  that  the  Federal 
and  State  officials  can  not  do  their  work  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible  unless  they  have  the  whole-hearted,  whole-souled  coopera- 
tion of  the  individual  farmers  in  every  county  wher6  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  exists.  [Applause.]  That  is  a work  for  the  farmers 
and  the  farm  organizations  to  take  up.  There  are  a great  many 
things  the  farmers  in  the  community  can  do  a good  deal  better  than 
we  can,  and  there  are  a great  many  things  that  we  can  not  do  at  all 
unless  we  have  their  cooperation.  In  some  States,  and  notably  this 
one,  that  cooperation  has  in  a number  of  instances  been  very  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  Individual  farmers  have  helped  their  neigh- 
bors to  hide  the  disease,  not  knowing  that  in  so  doing  they  were, 
financially  speaking,  cutting  their  own  throats.  A campaign  of  edu- 
cation is  necessary  to  give  the  individual  farmers  of  the  country  a 
knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  about  this  disease  and  about  other 
animal  diseases — for  this  is  only  one  of  many  scourges,  and  if  we 
organize  properly  for  combating  this  disease  it  will  mean  that  we 
are  organizing  properly  for  the  combating  of  all  other  animal  dis- 
ease. There  are  other  animal  scourges  besides  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  namely,  tuberculosis,  contagious  abortion,  anthrax,  blackleg, 
etc.  We  must  fight  them  all,  and  not  only  this  year  but  through  the 
coming  years  and  perhaps  through  the  coming  centuries. 

This  meeting  is  important  not  only  for  the  definite  things  that  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  here  and  the  light  we  are  going  to  throw  on 
various  problems,  but  it  is  primarily  important  as  a starting  point 
from  which  to  organize  the  farmers,  the  county  officials,  the  State 
officials,  and  the  Federal  officials  into  one  compact  organization,  or 
rather  into  one  common  consciousness  that  will  help  us  to  work  out 
our  many  problems  in  the  most  efficient  May. 

Just  a word  as  to  what  that  means.  I fear  that  sometimes  we 
see  the  trees  and  overlook  the  forest.  We  see  the  little  details,  but 
fail  to  get  a vision  of  the  whole.  I hope  that  in  our  deliberations 
here  during  the  next  two  days  we  shall  never  lose  from  sight  the  great 
vision  of  what  we  are  working  for.  The  farmers  of  this  country  are 
producing  every  year  ten  billion  dollars’  worth  of  products.  Ten 
billion  dollars’  worth ! That  is  the  price  on  the  farm.  What  the 
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prices  are  when  the  things  reach  the  consumer,  God  only  knows. 
[Laughter.]  But  that  is  all  that  we  get  out  of  it.  I am  not  over- 
stating matters  at  all  when  I say  that  if  the  information  which 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Federal  department  possess  upon 
agricultural  problems  could  be  applied  by  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, that  ten  billion  dollars’  worth  could  be  increased  within  a decade 
by  at  least  25  per  cent  or  two  billion  and  a half  dollars,  and  that  in 
another  10  years  it  could  be  increased  another  25  per  cent,  merely 
by  the  injection  of  the  proper  amount  of  gray  matter — of  brains— 
into  agriculture.  And  that  is  stating  it  mildly.  I made  a statement 
some  months  ago  that  if  we  would  but  apply  all  this  scientific  infor- 
mation to  our  practical  farming  operations  the  farmer  would  increase 
his  output  ten  million  dollars’  worth  a day  for  every  growing  day 
of  the  year,  and  the  statement  was  challenged.  I got  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  to  look  it  up  for  me  and  found  that  I had  made  a 
slight  error,  that  instead  of  ten  million  dollars  a day  it  was  twelve 
million  dollars  a day ! And  that  for  only  two  crops,  corn  and  wheat. 

Now,  if  we  will  only  get  together,  not  only  on  this  problem  but 
on  all  the  problems  that  we  have  to  meet,  and  pool  our  information 
and  get  some  team  play  into  our  work,  there  is  a future  spreading 
out  before  this  country  in  the  way  of  agricultural  progress  that  it 
would  be  hard  for  me  to  paint  in  too  extravagant  terms.  You  all 
know  about  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  here  this  morning  as  prophesying  that  the 
agricultural  revolution  of,  the  century  in  which  we  now  live  will 
be  as  important  and  as  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon  civilization 
as  was  the  industrial  reATolution. 

We  are  engaged  in  no  small  pursuit.  The  gospel  of  the  New  Agri- 
culture means  something  more  than  a few  more  dollars  in  your 
pockets  or  mine.  It  means  the  building  up  upon  this  continent  of 
a new  civilization  based  upon  the  spirit  of  cooperation — for  you  can 
no  more  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  New  Agriculture  as  indi- 
vidualists and  Ishmaelites  than  you  can  realize  the  possibilities  of 
self-government  unless  you  have  within  yourselves  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  Gentlemen,  we  are  engaged  upon  a great  enterprise, 
a great  adventure,  something  worthy  of  us  all.  We  all  hear  that 
the  statesman  should  be  a business  man.  I want  to  say  to  you  also 
that  the  farmer  and  the  business  man  of  the  future  must  be  a states- 
man if  he  is  to  realize  for  himself  individually  the  possibilities  of  his 
profession  or  if  he  is  to  take  his  part  and  contribute  his  share  toward 
building  up  the  agriculture  of  this  great  country. 

Now,  while  nearly  all  the  world  except  ourselves  is  at  war,  we 
have  opportunities  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  have 
come  to  any  nation.  Can  we  rise  to  this  occasion  ? Can  we  see  some 
of  the  possibilities  stretching  out  before  us?  Can  we  dominate  the 
hog  and  the  tiger  in  our  natures,  slough  off  our  selfishness,  our  preju- 
dices, our  paltry  personal  ambitions,  and  work  for  this  great  cause — 
this  great,  patriotic  cause  of  making  of  this  Nation  what  nature 
has  already  made  it  potentially — the  greatest,  the  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world,  a leader  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in  material 
civilization,  as  it  is  in  liberty  and  law  ? Let  us  look  at  all  the  minor 
definite  problems  that  come  up  during  the  next  two  days  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  big  point  of  view.  We  are  met  here  as  farmers, 
as  Government  officials,  and  as  representatives  of  the  business  world, 
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but  we  are  vastly  more  than  that.  Let  us  meet  here  to-day  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  as  patriots,  engaged  together  in  one  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  that  is  now  being  carried  forward  on  our  planet.  [Loud 
applause.] 

Senator  J.  A.  White,  of  Iowa.  May  I ask  you  a question  regarding 
the  appropriation  matters?  You  spoke  about  the  appropriation  for 
paying  for  the  stock  that  was  killed.  Don’t  you  think  where  the 
Government  or  the  State  quarantines  a man,  and  he  has  a lot  of 
stock  on  hand — say,  for  instance,  fat  hogs — and  won’t  let  him  ship 
those  hogs  in  a hog-cholera  community,  and  they  die,  and  he  is  put 
to  other  expenses  by  quarantine — don't  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
paid  half  by  the  Federal  Government  and  half  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Well,  you  have  broached  a very  large  question  and 
one  which  in  due  time  I shall  be  glad  to  see  taken  up;  but  before  we 
attempt  to  pay  the  farmer  for  the  indirect  injury  that  is  done  him 
it  seems  to  me  logical  that  we  should  first  take  up  the  problem  of 
the  direct  injury  that  is  done  him. 

Senator  White.  Wouldn’t  you  call  that  direct  injury?  If  that 
man  is  quarantined  there  and  he  is  forced  to  see  his  property  de- 
stroyed for  the  good  of  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government,  or 
both,  wouldn’t  that  be  a direct  matter? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  I would  call  it  indirect,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
loss  to  him:  it  is  an  injury  to  him.  He  loses  the  money;  he  might  go 
bankrupt.  I can  understand  that  perfectly. 

Senator  White.  Some  men  have  practically  done  so.  The  State 
has  tied  them  up,  or  the  United  States,  and  they  can  not  move  their 
stock.  We  won’t  discuss  whether  that  is  just  or  not.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  a man  is  tied  up  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  the  State 
tells  him  to  lose,  it  is  simply  confiscating  his  property. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  That  is  a fact  which  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
we  are  working  out  this  problem.  We  will  take  it  into  account,  but 
as  I said  before,  the  other  must  be  done  first.  We  must  analyze  the 
problem  and  take  it  up  one  step  at  a time.  You  have  to  analyze  any- 
thing in  order  to  think  clearly  on  it.  I can’t  look  at  this  whole  room 
at  once.  The  point  is  worthy  of  our  careful  consideration. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  program  has  just  wired  me  that  he  can  not 
be  here  this  morning.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  and  I am 
going  to  shove  up  the  program  a little  to  allow  him  to  go  on  to- 
morrow. We  will  begin  with  the  second  speaker  on  the  program, 
Mr.  McFadyen,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Union  Stock  Yards,  speaking  on 
the  topic  “ The  application  of  quarantine  to  public  stockyards  and 
what  restrictive  measures  should  be  emploj^ed  to  prevent  the  infec- 
tion of  such  yards  which  so  far  as  possible  shall  not  burden  traffic.” 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  QUARANTINE  TO  PUBLIC  STOCKYARDS 
AND  WHAT  RESTRICTIVE  MEASURES  SHOULD  BE  EMPLOYED 
TO  PREVENT  THE  INFECTION  OF  SUCH  YARDS  WHICH  SO  FAR 
AS  POSSIBLE  SHALL  NOT  BURDEN  TRAFFIC. 


By  J.  S.  McFadyen, 

General  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Gentlemen  : I see  that  I am  on  the  program  to  suggest  methods 
as  to  what  restrictive  measures  should  be  employed  to  prevent  the  in- 
fection of  public  stockyards,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  sole  purpose 
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of  benefiting  the  public  at  large  without  increasing  the  burden  upon 
a traffic  that  is  standing  all  the  load  that  it  can  carry. 

When  infection  is  brought  into  a public  stockyard  and  a quaran- 
tine is  established,  traffic  and  the  public  at  large  suffer  an  enormous 
loss,  due  to  a general  stagnation  in  the  live-stock  industry,  affecting 
the  breeder,  the  feeder,  the  shipper,  the  packer,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  a general  depreciation  in  values  follows  which  naturally 
brings  about  a decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

No  doubt  you  all  have  friends — I know  I have — who  have  lost 
enormously  in  the  past  two  years; — in  fact,  have  been  put  out  of 
business  because  of  infection  carried  in  public  stockyards,  closing 
the  channels  of  trade  through  which  the  live-stock  traffic  is  handled. 

We  have  passed  through  two  years  of  strenuous  times,  in  which 
quarantines  have  been  established,  an  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  money  has  been  expended. 
We  have  accomplished  a great  deal,  and  to-day  we  are  practically 
free  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  * During  this  period  I have 
given  this  question  considerable  thought,  and  the  possibility  of  car 
infection  has  concerned  me  so  forcibly  that  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  that  could  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

To  give  you  an  idea,  the  Pittsburgh  Union  Stock  Yards  is  likened 
unto  the  hub  of  a wheel,  the  spokes  representing  the  markets  of 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,.  South  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  St.  Paul.  All  live 
stock  that  is  transported  from  those  markets  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  is  unloaded,  fed,  rested,  and 
watered  at  Pittsburgh;  so  you  can  readily  see  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Stock  Yards  are  subject  to  reinfection  should  there  be  any  infection 
in  the  above-mentioned  public  stockyards. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  1914,  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  discovered  in  the  Pittsburgh  yards,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
clean  and  disinfect  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  and  State 
veterinarians.  Personally  the  veterinarians  in  charge  of  this  work 
are  a fine  bunch  of  fellows,  but  speaking  from  a business  standpoint 
we  stockyard  men  think  they  are  a very  severe  lot  of  masters. 

On  January  11  the  Federal  inspector  in  charge  at  Pittsburgh 
notified  me  that  a shipment  of  live  stock  had  passed  through  the 
Pittsburgh  yards  and  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  discov- 
ered in  that  shipment  at  destination.  We  were  quarantined  and 
again  compelled  to  clean  and  disinfect,  and  were  declared  free  on 
January  16. 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  for  a period  of  about  ten  days, 
when  on  January  26  there  passed  through  the  Pittsburgh  yards  an- 
other shipment  of  live  stock  that  was  found  to  be  infected  when 
being  slaughtered  at  destination,  and  once  more  we  were  compelled 
to  clean  and  disinfect  the  premises. 

After  being  declared  free  on  January  31  there  was  another  out- 
break on  February  6 which  lasted  until  the  16th.  From  that  time 
we  had  no  interruptions,  until  May  24,  when  a shipment  of  hogs 
went  through  Pittsburgh,  and  while  being  slaughtered  in  Philadel- 
phia three  of  the  hogs  showed  lesions  in  the  mouth.  This  again 
necessitated  our  going  over  the  work  once  more.  At  the  point  of 
shipment  this  consignment  of  hogs  was  inspected  by  the  State  and 
Federal  inspectors.  From  the  time  the  hogs  were  placed  on  board 
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the  cars  until  they  were  slaughtered  a period  of  approximately 
three  days  elapsed,  and  as  I understand  it  from  the  authorities,  the 
foot-and-mouth  incubation  requires  from  12  hours  to  24  days  to 
develop;  so  there  is  still  a doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  these  hogs 
were  free  from  infection  at  the  point  of  shipment,  or  whether  they 
became  infected  in  the  car. 

There  happened  to  be  some  test  animals  in  the  Pittsburgh  yards 
at  that  time,  and  immediately  upon  being  notified  of  the  infection 
which  had  been  discovered  in  Philadelphia  we  placed  all  of  our 
test  animals  in  the  pen  in  which  these  hogs  had  been  fed,  rested, 
and  watered,  and  that  section  of  the  yards  was  quarantined.  After 
holding  these  test  animals  in  this  pen  for  a period  of  30  days  without 
developing  any  symptoms  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  Federal 
Government  released  the  quarantine  from  this  portion  of  the  }^ards. 
This  demonstrated  without  a doubt  that  the  Pittsburgh  yards  were 
not  infected;  so  it  is  still  a mystery,  as  I have  said  before,  whether 
these  hogs  were  infected  before  they  were  shipped,  or  whether  they 
became  infected  in  the  cars.  Therefore  I say  that  if  cars  transport- 
ing live  stock  were  cleaned  and  disinfected  it  would  aid  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  live-stock  sanitary  boards  very  materially  in 
locating  the  source  of  infection. 

We  will  take,  for  example,  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Minnesota.  These  States  have  regulations  that  are  practically 
model  regarding  the  movement  of  live  stock,  and  the  work  is  handled 
by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  profession,  and  fully  financed;  but 
there  is  one  exception — they  fail  to  embody  the  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting of  the  cars  that  handle  live-stock  traffic.  The  existence  of 
hog  cholera  throughout  the  States  mentioned  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  regulations  established  have  been  of  no  great  benefit,  as  the 
percentage  of  hog  cholera  is  just  as  great  in  these  States  as  it  is  in 
the  hog-producing  States.  I do  not  intend  to  criticize  any  of  these 
gentlemen  in  any  way,  but  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  infec- 
tion, regardless  of  such  regulations,  continues  to  spread  broadcast 
over  the  territories. 

During  the  year  1908  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  appeared  in 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Maryland.  During  the 
years  1914  and  1915  the  infection  was  the  most  widespread  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country ; and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  only 
way  to  prevent  this  infection  is  to  clean  and  disinfect  all  cars  han- 
dling live-stock  traffic  in  the  course  of  transportation. 

As  an  illustration,  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  in  Canada  are  spas- 
modic and  are  confined  to  limited  areas.  In  my  opinion  this  condi- 
tion is  due  largely  to  their  splendid  organization  in  enforcing  the 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  cars  transporting  live  stock. 

If  I am  not  mistaken,  the  Canadian  Government  compels  the 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  all  cars  handling  live  stock,  so,  possibly, 
the  cleaning  of  these  cars  may  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  keeping 
Canada  free  from  infection,  which,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  has  cost 
our  country  a fabulous  sum  of  money. 

If  the  Federal  Government  and  State  live-stock  sanitary  boards 
were  to  cooperate  and  adopt  the  same  methods  that  our  Canadian 
cousins  are  enforcing — that  is,  in  cleaning  and  disinfecting  cars 
transporting  live  stock,  and  also  the  supervising  of  the  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  of  public  stockyards — and  with  the  able  organization 
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that  the  Federal  Government  and  the  various  States  have,  I believe 
we  would  not  have  the  constant  reinfection  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  contend  with  heretofore. 

Being  a layman,  I do  not  feel  confident  to  outline  a program  that 
would  cover  this  matter,  therefore  I will  turn  it  over  to  the  able 
heads  who  are  present  to-day.  But,  in  conclusion,  I venture  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  matter  more  important  that  could  be  called  to  your 
attention  in  this  conference  than  enforcing  the  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting of  public  stockyards  and  cars  handling  this  traffic,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  as  well  as 
other  diseases,  being  carried  broadcast.  The  obliteration  of  this  dan- 
ger means  protection  to  all  concerned.  [Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  There  will  now  be  an  opportunit}^  for  discussion 
on  any  point  raised  in  the  paper  which  lias  just  been  read,  if  any- 
body cares  to  speak. 

Mr.  Munn.  May  I inquire  from  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
what  the  present  requirements  or  regulations  are — either  State  or 
Federal — relating  to  the  disinfection  of  stockyards,  if  any? 

Mr.  McFadyen.  There  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I know. 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace.  May  I ask,  Mr.  President,  has  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  require  the  disinfection  of  all  cars  engaged  in 
interstate  traffic? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  I think  it  has. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Does  that  power  come  by  act  of  Congress  or  by 
regulation  ? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  I will  ask  the  Solicitor. 

Mr.  Caefey.  By  regulation. 

Mr.  Munn.  Inherent  in  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  I think  so.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  this 
point  ? 

Mr.  Davison.  I live  in  West  Virginia.  I am  a farmer.  I have 
been  in  the  cattle  business  all  my  life.  In  regard  to  this  cleaning  of 
cars,  we  had  a little  of  this  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Berkeley 
County  last  January.  They  cleaned  cars  at  the  railroad  switch.  A 
farmer  took  his  cows  to  the  water  near  by  and  they  took  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  We  had  quite  a time  getting  rid  of  it.  We  pay  for 
the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  these  cars  in  West  Virginia.  Wq 
shipped  cattle  out  of  Harrison  County  two  weeks  ago  and  paid  the 
company  for  disinfecting  the  cars  at  Parkersburg.  We  were  glad 
to  do  it.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  raises  the  hair  on  a man’s  head 
if  he  is  in  the  cattle  business  every  time  you  speak  of  it.  [Applause.] 
And  why  should  it  not  affect  the  hair  on  the  heads  of  the  consumers 
as  well  as  the  farmers?  I regard  this  as  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
live-stock  industry  of  the  country  that  has  ever  struck  it.  There 
should  be  no  haggling  about  this  thing  and  that  connected  with  it. 
Get  the  country  clear  of  it  at  any  cost.  Who  is  going  to  do  a little 
haggling  about  whether  they  are  ordinary  cattle  or  the  pure-blood 
dairy  herd  of  cattle  owned  by  the  Durands  in  Illinois?  I went  to.  a 
conference  at  which  we  got  out  a live-stock  bill.  We  got  the  bill 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  right  to  the  senate.  A lawyer  from 
Greensboro  got  up  and  asked  to  table  that  old  farmers’  live-stock 
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sanitary  bill.  When  I got  up  in  defense  of  this  bill  I had  statistics 
and  read  them  and  told  these  people  what  foot-and-mouth  disease 
would  do.  They  didn’t  know  anything  about  it.  It  was  a new  thing. 
We  paid  full  value — actual  true  value — for  all  this  live  stock. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Spann.  I would  like  to  ask  how  long  it  takes  the  Government 
to  effect  a quarantine  of  stockyards  when  they  find  these  conditions? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  When  they  discover  that  it  needs  a quarantine? 
How  long  does  it  take,  Dr.  Mohler? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  local  man  does  it  very  quickly.  Before  a Fed- 
eral quarantine  can  become  effective  it  is  necessary  to  get  out  an 
order.  That  may  consume  24  hours  or  longer. 

Mr.  Spann.  If  you  can  not  quarantine  a stockyard  for  probably 
48  hours,  and  allow  them  to  ship  disease  all  over  the  country,  does 
it  do  very  much  good  to  have  laws  to  do  that  ? The  reason  I asked 
that,  I was  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  Washington  on  this 
A7ery  question.  I had  cattle  in  the  National  Dairy  Show.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  ship,  but  they  shipped  disease  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  when  I brought  up  this  question  Dr.  Mohler  and  your 
attorney  stated  that  it  took  some  formalities — 48  hours- — that  you 
couldn’t  quarantine  when  the  disease  appears. 

Mr.  Embry.  The  question  came  up,  and  I would  ask  you  to  express 
yourselves  on  who  should  pay  for  the  disinfection  of  the  cars — the 
railroad  company,  the  Government,  or  the  State.  I would  like  to 
have  }^ou  answer  that. 

Mr.  Y room  an.  Dr.  Mohler? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I believe  the  next  paper  on  the'  program  will  cover 
that  very  question.  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  a paper  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Brady.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  McFaclyen)  stated  that  they  put 
stock  in  the  pen  for  24  days  and  they  did  not  get  infected.  It  is 
very  clear  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  did  not  exist  there.  If  they 
were  24  days  in  the  same  pen  it  could  not  be  infectious.  Why  not 
handle  it  on  farms  and  put  it  on  trial,  and  that  would  save  a great 
deal  of  the  trouble  at  stockyards  and  cars  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I want  to  emphasize  the  paper  that  the  gentleman 
read,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  authority  to  require  the 
disinfection  of  the  car.  Congress  should  be  petitioned  by  everybody 
here  to  give  them  that  power.  [Applause.]  I am  speaking  not  in 
regard  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  particularly.  In  Kentucky  where 
we  require  the  cleaning  of  the  stockyards  thoroughly  under  Federal 
supervision,  where  we  compel  live  stock  to  be  shipped  in  clean  and 
disinfected  cars,  the  saving  on  hog  cholera  alone  was  estimated  at 
$1,700,000.  We  have  not  the  blackleg  in  Kentucky  that  we  had 
before.  We  have  not  the  shipping  fever  and  catarrhal  fever.  I 
want  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  owners  of  the  stockyards,  that  they 
didn’t  know  what  filthy  places  they  were  until  we  got  after  them 
in  this  foot-and-mouth  outbreak.  There  were  corners  of  the  Bourbon 
stockyards  that  the  managers  had  not  seen  in  20  years,  and  there  was 
some  of  the  dirt  that  the  Union  soldiers  left  there  when  they  were 
there. 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  on  this  subject  when  the  live-stock  in- 
dustry has  reached  the  importance  that  it  has  in  this  country,  when 
the  markets  are  brought  right  to  our  doors,  when  traffic  to  Chicago 
is  just  as  convenient  as  from  Louisville,  Ivy.,  to  the  main  portion  of 
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the  State;  that  is  for  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
say  to  Mr.  Live  Stock  Man,  Mr.  Commission  Man,  “Not  a head  of 
these  animals  move  until  you  clean  up  so  you  won’t  take  one  of 
these  contagious  diseases  into  a territory  that  has  not  known  one  of 
them  for  generations.”  [Applause.] 

Every  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  we  had  in  Kentucky 
came  out  of  Chicago  [applause] , and  as  chairman  of  the  Kentucky 
board  I am  here  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  not  let  a cloven-hoof 
animal  enter  from  Illinois,  and  not  one  is  going  down  there  until 
you  people  eradicate  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Illinois.  [Ap- 
plause.] You  have  a lot  of  weak-kneed  people  on  the  job.  I have 
been  up  against  it.  They  put  me  out  of  business  in  Kentucky  because 
I put  foot-and-mouth  disease  down.  I want  to  indorse  the  gentle- 
man’s paper  absolutely,  and  say  that  no  live  stock  should  be  allowed 
to  be  loaded  into  a filthy  car  any  more  than  when  I get  out  of  a 
berth  coming  into  Chicago  some  other  fellow  should  go  in  without 
a change  of  bed  clothing.  Our  live  stock  are  entitled  to  move  in 
clean  quarters  and  arrive  in  that  way  when  they  reach  the  stock- 
yards.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Speaking  about  disinfecting  cars,  we  under- 
stand that  the  litter  put  into  these  cars  should  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected. I am  from  Wisconsin.  Of  course  we  were  quarantined  up 
there  last  winter.  I was  at  the  Milwaukee  stockyards,  and  175  cars 
of  hogs  were  shipped  in  there  from  northern,  western,  and  central 
Wisconsin.  The  inspectors  ordered  that  these  cars  be  disinfected, 
but  there  was  no  litter.  The  Federal  officers  ordered  the  depot  men 
not  to  load  cars  with  litter  that  had  come  in  contact  with  live  stock. 
Now,  if  this  litter  were  thoroughly  disinfected  you  could  always 
have  clean  cars.  I contend  that  a great  deal  of  this  disease  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  flies.  Where  we  have  been  infected,  it  was  found  to 
be  brought  by  sheep  that  were  shipped  from  Missouri  and  Texas. 
One  of  your  Federal  officers,  a veterinarian  from  Washington,  a 
Dr.  Ditewig,  was  called  to  look  over  a portion  of  the  country  badly 
affected  with  lungworms.  It  was  in  a ravine,  where  the  farmers  had 
permitted  the  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  to  pasture  right  around  there.  He 
found  that  these  insects  were  inside  and  outside  the  intestines,  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  order  these  people  to  disinfect  these 
stagnant  pools  and  spray  these  cattle  and  horses;  and  they  did, 
and  eradicated  the  disease.  Up  there  we  spray  our  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs.  At  the  State  fair  the  State  officials  or  Federal  veter- 
inarians were  ordering  the  people  under  them  to  disinfect  the  cars 
and  the  litter ; and  if  they  will  do  this  and  spray  cattle  with  a good 
disinfectant  twice  a week,  as  I do,  Ave  won’t  be  liable  to  have  this 
disease.  This  is  the  thing  we  are  going  to  adopt. 

Mr.  J.  Brown.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  meeting  is  somewhat  of 
importance  with  reference  to  legislation.  If  the  country  or  the  State 
required  disinfection  of  all  cars  under  all  conditions,  that  would 
impose  a tremendous  expense  upon  the  man  who  ships,  and  burden 
the  railroads  of  the  country  unnecessarily.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
Asiatic  cholera  if  it  does  not  come  from  Asia.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  foot-and-mouth  disease  unless  there  is  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Therefore,  under  conditions  where  there  is  no  disease  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  a hardship  upon  the  people  for  legislation  to  impose  uni- 
versal expense  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  If  we  should 
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need  legislation,  we  should  act  with  some  degree  of  moderation  and 
not  force  unnecessary  legislation  where  it  carries  with  it  enormous  ex- 
pense. I think  all  these  things  should  be  restricted  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Spann.  How  long  does  it  require  to  put  a quarantine  on  a 
stockyard?  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  how  much  you  disinfect 
cars  when  you  ship  out  the  disease.  You  have  to  change  this  thing. 
You  have  not  the  authority  now.  You  have  to  go  to  Congress  and 
get  authority  to  put  it  on  at  once.  We  all  know  they  shipped  out 
400  cars  infected  from  ChicagY 

Mr.  Vrooman.  It  does  at  the  present  time  take  24  hours,  and  any 
suggestion  that  will  enable  us  to  cut  down  that  time  will  be  welcome. 

Mr.  Spann.  Would  it  not  be  important? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Yes. 

A Member.  We  should  go  before  Congress  and  get  that  done. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  are  not  going  to  offer  a resolution,  but  if  any- 
body wants  to  get  the  stockmen  to  do  this  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Welch.  It  may  take  24  hours  in  some  places,  but  it  does  not 
in  the  Buffalo  stockyards.  Dr.  Wende  can  call  up  a representative 
of  our  stockyards,  and  the  quarantine  is  on  in  two  minutes.  He  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  Washington  over  the  wire,  and  we  have 
men  cleaning  up  the  stockyards  within  a half-hour. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Our  inspector  in  charge  at  Cincinnati  has  always 
taken  authority  to  quarantine  us. 

Dr.  Marshall.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  up  to  the  State.  In 
Pennsylvania  we  can  quarantine  a stockyard  as  easily  as  to  quaran- 
tine an  animal  infected.  We  can  do  it  instantly.  The  local  ap- 
pointees have  authority  to  place  a quarantine  on  anything  where  they 
consider  it  necessary  to  keep  down  the  spread  of  disease. 

Mr.  Munn.  I want  to  know  if  the  Federal  authorities  have  not  that 
power  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Some  preliminary  steps  have  to  be  taken.  The 
Solicitor  has  the  law  here. 

Mr.  Caffey.  The  law  requires  notices  of  the  quarantine  to  be  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  and  served  on  the  carriers.  Of  course,  if  people 
give  in  to  it,  as  is  generally  done  at  the  principal  stockyards,  it  can 
be  effective  at  once.  We  telegraph  these  notices  out  to  the  news- 
papers. 

A Member.  Did  you  do  that  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Caffey.  We  did  not  in  some  quarantined  districts ; but  to  make 
the  quarantine  legal,  in  order  to  be  able  to  prosecute  anybody  for 
violating  it,  we  must  send  out  notices  to  the  newspapers.  The  delay 
in  getting  the  quarantine  into  legal  operation  results  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  that  notice  be  published  in  the  quarantined 
district.  I imagine  that  the  reason  that  Congress  required  notice  was 
so  that  people  might  know  that  there  was  a quarantine;  otherwise 
prosecution  for  violating  something  that  amounts  to  a law,  without 
knowing  that  it  existed,  would  occur,  and  that  might  be  unjust.  I 
don’t  think  Dr.  Mohler  said  it  always  requires  48  hours.  These  in- 
formal quarantines  which  people  agree  to  are  readily  put  on.  I 
think  Dr.  Mohler  was  talking  about  the  legal  quarantine  which  we 
could  enforce.  Section  1 of  the  act  of  March  3, 1905,  reads  as  follows : 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  quarantine 
any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  portion  of  any  State 
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or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  when  he  shall  determine  the  facts 
that  cattle  or  other  live  stock  in  such  State  or  Territory  or  District  of  Columbia 
are  infected  with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  give  written  or  printed  notice  of  the 
establishment  of  the  quarantine  to  the  proper  officers  of  railroad,  steamboat, 
or  other  transportation  companies  doing  business  in  or  through  any  quaran- 
tined State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  publish  in  such 
newspapers  in  the  quarantined  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  the  Secretary  may  select,  notice  of  the  establishment  of  quarantine. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  meeting  is  not 
to  consider  any  resolutions? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a serious  mis- 
take? The  average  farmer  or  the  average  live-stock  association  is 
not  as  well  qualified  mentally  to  pass  on  these  things  as  the  men  who 
are  experienced  in  this  particular  thing,  who  are  here  to-day,  and 
who  know  what  the  country  wants.  I think  it  is  just  what  the  man 
alongside  of  me  said  a minute  ago,  that  what  is  everybody’s  business 
is  nobody’s  business.  I think  we  have  here  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties we  can  get.  You  have  with  you  the  solicitor,  the  vice  president 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers’  Association,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson; 
and  I don’t  think  you  are  going  to  get  a better  array  of  talent  to  dis- 
cuss this  thing.  Nothing  is  worth  while  unless  it  is  made  effective, 
and  I think  we  will  make  a mistake  if  we  do  not  put  into  the  hands 
of  our  friends  the  weapons  that  will  enable  us  to  wage  warfare 
against  the  things  that  now  prevail.  I believe  that  Congress  will 
listen  to  any  resolution  brought  before  it  by  this  meeting,  and  we 
can  state  in  our  preamble  that  we  are  qualified  to  pass  on  this.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  the  chairman  consider  resolutions. 
There  are  two  or  three  resolutions  that  I think  should  come  from  this 
meeting.  I would  like  to  mention  one  now,  to  impress  upon  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  this  meeting  something  that  is  going 
to  destroy  anything  we  could  do  here  toward  defeating  disease  and 
promoting  the  live-stock  industry.  I refer  to  the  proposition  that 
is  now  on  foot  to  remove  from  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  a man  who  is  particularly  and  specially  qualified 
for  that  position,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  politicians.  We 
should  have  a resolution  placing  ourselves  on  record  to  keep  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  out  of  politics.  We  do  not  want  to  turn 
that  over  to  the  spoilsman,  and  I think  we  are  qualified  to  speak. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Murphy.  I feel  naturally  timid  as  a stockyard  man  to  get  up 
here  to  say  anything.  From  the  talk  of  Mr.  Newman,  of  Kentucky, 
stockyards  should  be  put  out  of  commission.  There  is  a very  salient 
point  I wish  to  take  up.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  McFadyen.  Stock- 
yards  afflicted  with  the  disease  did  exactly  as  he  did.  He  said 
he  put  that  test  herd  in  the  same  pen  that  this  stock  in  transit  was  fed 
and  watered  in  for  24  days,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  no  results 
were  shown.  There  was  one  point.  Mr.  Newman  said  a great  deal 
about  dirt,  but  dirt  is  as  you  make  it.  I submit  that  stockyards 
dirt  is  not  unhealthy  dirt;  and  I wish  to  ask  if  any  gentleman  here 
will  tell  me  where  they  have  found  an  initial  case  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  any  stockyards  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Newman  says 
the  stockyards  men  make  all  the  money;  but  we  are  always  ready  to 
play  fair  with  the  other  fellow.  All  we  ask  is  a fair,  square  deal. 
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We  all  have  the  same  end  in  view.  I am  not  criticizing  at  all  what 
the  chairman  said  about  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
It  is  almost  miraculous  as  compared  with  other  countries.  It  took 
England  three  years  to  wipe  out  this  disease.  Germany,  the  most 
thorough  country  on  earth,  can  not  wipe  it  out.  In  this  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  wiped  it  out  in  less 
than  a year;  but  there  were  requirements  in  force  last  year  that 
were  not  uniform,  and  there  were  some  that  could  be  modified  with- 
out in  any  way  affecting  the  efficacy  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  We  are  with  you  in  wiping  out  this  disease.  We 
realize  that  it  is  the  greatest  catastrophe  to  allow  this  disease  to  go 
unchecked. 

Mr.  Munn.  Perhaps  I ought  to  make  my  position  clear.  I want  to 
say  I am  not  identified  with  any  stockyards,  but  I understand  the 
situation,  and  I want  to  indorse  most  emphatically  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Secretary  that  resolutions  should  not  be  made.  We  are 
here  to  discuss  methods  by  which  the  efficiency,  which  we  consider 
is  splendid  now,  in  the  department  at  Washington  can  be  improved. 
We  are  not  here  to  injure  any  one  branch  of  the  industry  by  hasty  or 
ill-considered  resolutions.  You  can  not  consider  any  resolution  which 
might  reach  into  many  ramifications.  Therefore  I say  out  honorable 
Assistant  Secretary  has  most  wisely  taken  the  stand,  and  I hope  he 
will  adhere  to  that  stand. 

I am  much  interested  in  this  question  as  to  the  ability  to  place 
immediate  quarantine  on  places  where  this  disease  may  appear, 
namely,  stockyards.  I do  not  understand  the  law  just  read.  You 
place  the  quarantine,  and  immediately  it  becomes  effective.  You 
quarantine  first  and  give  your  notice  afterwards  that  the  people  may 
know  of  it  ? Am  I correct  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Caffe y.  We  do  that.  We  get  the  quarantines  out  as  quickly 
as  it  is  possible  to  prepare  them ; but  they  can  not  be  effective  for  the 
purpose  of  basing  prosecutions  on  them  until  the  notices  required  by 
the  statute  are  given. 

Mr.  Munn.  Of  course,  a discussion  between  lawyers  is  entirely 
unnecessary  in  this  gathering;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  lan- 
guage here  is  quite  clear  that  the  department  has  authority,  where 
the  place  quarantined  is  an  instrument  in  interstate  commerce,  to 
place  the  quarantine  at  once.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  is  very 
clear.  As  to  whether  or  not  you  could  prosecute  afterwards  where  the 
person  had  actual  notice  is  quite  immaterial.  I take  it  that  anybody 
who  is  quarantined  is  going  to  have  respect  enough  for  the  Govern- 
ment, regardless  of  the  technical  language  of  the  notice.  The  quar- 
antine on  that  place  is  effective  and  can  be  made  effective  imme- 
diately in  so  far  as  concerns  those  who  had  notice  of  it,  namely,  the 
manager  of  the  stockyards.  When  you  notify  him  you  give  him  the 
notification. 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  reason  that  the  gentlemen  from  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, and  Pittsburgh  referred  to  the  immediate  quarantine  of  their 
respective  stockyards  is  the  absolute  cooperation  that  we  have  had 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Our  men  are 
often  deputized  as  State  officials  and  they  then  could  quarantine 
immediately,  the  quarantine  by  the  State  taking  effect  at  once,  but 
the  Government  quarantine  had  to  go  through  the  steps  explained 
27340—16 2 
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by  the  solicitor.  Now,  in  Mr.  Spann’s  statement  he  referred  to  the 
dairy  show  herd  quarantined  on  the  29th.  The  quarantine  of  this 
herd  by  the  Government  was  not  until  the  31st.  The  quarantine  Mr. 
Spann  mentions  was  not  by  the  Government,  but  by  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Embry.  We  would  not  get  away  from  here  in  two  weeks  if  we 
discussed  every  point.  I think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  discuss  only 
the  paper  just  read. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Mercer.  I would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  a Federal  in- 
spector in  charge  at  his  station,  or  any  inspector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  has  not  authority  to  place  a quarantine  without 
authority  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  Secretary  or  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
solely  has  that  authority. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Then,  I understand  by  that  that  an  inspector  in 
charge,  or  any  inspector  of  your  department,  knowing  that  a disease 
existed  or  that  some  herds  were  infected,  would  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  take  any  action  until  he  got  authority  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ? - 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  law  specifically  says  that. 

Mr.  Newman.  I want  to  make  myself  clear.  The  gentleman  that 
represented  some  stockyards  seems  to  have  misundertood  me.  What 
I said  was  no  attack  on  the  stockyards  people  at  all.  I want  to  say 
frankly  that  in  eradicating  this  disease  I believe  that  the  stockyards 
and  the  railroads  have  cooperated  more  efficiently  by  far  than  the 
farmer  has  cooperated.  [Applause.]  My  point  was  this:  They  are 
interested  along  with  the  farmer,  and  if  they  don't  get  sufficient 
funds  in  the  way  of  commissions  and  charges  in  handling  live  stock 
now,  they  ought  to  get  more  so  as  to  provide  better  quarters.  I 
don’t  want  to  intimate  that  I am  antagonistic  to  these  people,  how- 
ever, for  I believe  that  this  is  a large  family  made  up  of  different 
units,  and  we  have  all  got  to  pull  together  in  order  to  succeed  in  con- 
trolling these  diseases. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  shall  have  to  proceed  with  our  program.  There 
is  no  program  on  for  to-night,  and  if  any  set  of  men  want  to  get 
together  and  make  up  some  resolutions,  while  you  are  here  on  the 
spot,  to-night  is  your  time  to  do  it.  Different  associations  can  meet 
and  resolute  to  their  hearts  content,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  much 
good  would  be  effected  thereby.  But  this  meeting  was  called  with  a 
certain  policy  in  view,  and  that  policy  is  going  to  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  [Applause.] 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  next  from  Mr.  Tomlinson,  of 
Denver,  the  secretary  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONTROL  OF  CLEAN- 
ING, DISINFECTION,  AND  MOVEMENTS  OF  STOCK  CARS  USED 

FOR  ANIMALS  ORIGINATING  IN  QUARANTINED  AREAS? 

By  T.  W.  Tomlin, son,  Secretary  American  National  Live  Stock  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I am  a good  deal 
like  the  man  who  could  not  make  a speech  and  who  was  asked  to 
respond  and  said  he  couldn’t  talk,  but  would  sing  a song  or  dance 
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a jig,  in  the  sense  that  the  subject  assigned  to  me  is  one  that  I have 
very  little  to  say  about.  However,  there  are  some  correlated  matters 
connected  with  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  cars,  which  I do 
desire  to  say  a very  little  about. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  of  which  I have 
the  honor  to  be  secretary,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  practically  represents  the  producing  end  of 
the  live-stock  industry.  We  are  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your 
calling  this  convention.  We  are  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  entire  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  different  State  live-stock  sanitary  boards,  for  the  very 
efficient  methods  taken  to  control  this  great  scourge.  We  have 
always  stood  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  have 
never  seen  any  reason  to  change  our  attitude.  You  have  helped  the 
live-stock  men  in  many  ways.  We  feel  that  were  it  not  for  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  would  be 
still  present  in  a more  alarming  condition  than  it  is  to-day. 

I thought  as  I was  sitting  in  my  chair  that  if  the  few  remarks 
that  I desire  to  make  were  not  made  pretty  soon,  some  of  the  ex- 
temporaneous speakers  who  were  talking  on  various  topics  would 
have  said  all  that  I want  to  say.  I hope  the  other  speakers  will  not 
be  similarly  confronted  by  the  haphazard  talkers  taking  away  all 
their  ammunition. 

You  perhaps  all  know  that  in  the  quarantined  area  live-stock  cars 
were  cleaned  and  disinfected  under  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment promptly  upon  the  detection  of  the  disease.  An  attempt  was 
made,  as  I understand  it,  by  the  bureau  to  locate  all  cars  that  had 
been  in  the  infected  areas  and  to  have  them  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
In  that  undertaking  there  had  to  be  thorough  cooperation  with  the 
railroads.  However,  there  were  some  cars  that  escaped*  them,  and  in 
order  to  catch  them  all,  they  passed  an  order  effective,  I believe, 
February  17,  1915,  compelling  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  all 
cars  handling  live  stock  moving  interstate  in  the  entire  country. 
That  resulted  in  quite  a general  cleaning  up  of  all  the  live-stock  cars 
in  the  West.  In  fact,  most  of  the  cars  used  in  interstate  traffic  had 
already  been  cleaned  and  disinfected  at  the  big  central  markets,  but 
there  were  a few  scattered  cars  that  had  not  been  cleaned,  and  the 
order  was  aimed  particularly  at  those.  It  resulted  in  a great  many 
supposed  cleanings  being  made  on  the  range.  It  was  not  of  any  great 
expense  to  the  railroads,  and  finally  they  decided  along  about  May 
that  they  would  make  a charge  for  that  cleaning  and  disinfecting; 
and  relying  upon  a New  Orleans  decision,  which  was  scarcely  a case 
in  point,  they  established  a charge  of  $2.50  per  single-deck  car,  and 
$1  per  double-deck  car,  for  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  cars. 
That  went  into  effect  in  all  the  interstate  territory  of  the  West,  the 
clean  territory,  the  territory  where  no  foot-and-mouth  disease  had 
ever  existed,  no  suspicion  of  it  having  been  there,  where  there  was  no 
exposed  area — absolutely  clean  territory.  It  made  the  rangemen  pay 
an  extravagantly  high  price  for  the  cleaning  of  cars  which  were 
moving  in  the  clean  territory.  Mind  you.  cars  could  not  get  out  of 
the  quarantined  or  exposed  area  without  being  cleaned.  When  they 
got  into  clean  territory,  we  felt  there  was  no  occasion  for  assessing 
this  unusually  high  charge  for  cleaning  cars  which  were  in  them- 
selves clean  and  in  clean  territory.  Therefore,  after  the  charge  had 
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been  in  effect  about  a month,  and  feeling  it  rather  burdensome,  we 
applied  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  a modification,  assur- 
ing them  that  we  thought  every  live-stock  car  in  the  country  had 
been  cleaned  sufficiently  several  times,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  tacking  onto  the  stockmen  or  the  railroads  this  additional  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  cars  in  this 
clean  area.  Effective  July  15,  1915,  if  I recall  rightly,  the  bureau 
revoked  its  former  order,  and  there  is  now  no  necessity  of  disinfect- 
ing cars  in  the  clean  territory  of  the  West. 

I believe,  however,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  officers  of  our  associa- 
tion, that  there  is  great  merit  in  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  all 
stock  cars  going  into  the  central  markets.  I am  disposed  to  agree 
ay i tli  the  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh  that  most  of  them  should  be 
cleaned.  In  fact,  they  ought  to  be  cleaned  going  into  the  central 
markets.  And  speaking  for  the  association  I represent,  and  I belieATe 
for  most  of  the  producers  of  the  West,  I am  willing  to  state  that  the 
stockmen  are  disposed  to  pay  the  actual  additional  cost  of  the  dis- 
infectant and  the  labor  of  applying  it  to  these  stock  cars  going  into 
these  central  markets.  We  don’t  want  to  pay  any  exaggerated 
amount  for  that  work.  Indeed,  it  is  said  by  some  of  the  range 
people  Avho  had  occasion  to  disinfect  hundreds  of  cars  that  100  cars 
Avere  cleaned  and  disinfected  by  a couple  of  men  in  a day,  and  the 
expense  was  somewhere  around  $500  to  the  shipper,  while  the  actual 
expense  to  the  railroad  was  a fraction  of  that  amount.  I expect 
before  I leaA^e  Chicago  to  have  a conference  with  the  railroads  on 
this  very  proposition.  We  have  taken  up  with  the  leading  lh^e-stock 
agents  of  the  different  lines  the  question  of  agreeing  with  them  upon 
a reasonable  amount  for  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  all  stock 
cars  going  into  these  central  markets.  I don’t  mean  every  stock  car 
that  moA-es  betAveen  a local  point  in  the  range  country  or  in  the  West, 
but  cars  that  go  into  the  great  central  markets.  We  are  willing  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  for  the  large  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the 
stockmen,  not  only  from  the  preAention  of  the  foot-and-mouth,  but 
from  other  contagious  diseases  which  have  been  so  Avell  referred  to. 

In  a case  recently  tried  by  our  association,  involving  an  advance 
in  live-stock  rates,  one  of  the  big  carriers  filed  an  exhibit  showing 
the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  involved  in  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
and  bedding  of  stock  cars.  It  Avas  one  of  the  big  trunk  lines  running 
into  Chicago.  The  statement  showed  that  the  cleaning  cost  20  cents 
per  deck,  disinfecting  15  cents,  and  sanding  10  cents,  a total  of  45 
cents.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  railroads  rest  under  the 
obligation  to  furnish  a clean  car,  and  in  some  territories  they  furnish 
and  bed  it.  In  recent  years,  unfortunately,  they  have  been  tacking 
on  little  charges  here  and  there,  such  as  charges  for  bedding,  etc., 
so  that  it  has  gotten  rather  burdensome.  We,  howeA^er,  are  prepared 
to  meet  them  more  than  half  Avay,  and  we  will  stand  the  actual  cost 
of  the  labor  and  the  disinfectant  involved  in  the  disinfecting  of  cars, 
and  we  don’t  believe  that  amounts  to  OA^er  50  cents  a car.  They  can 
exaggerate  these  expenses,  look  at  them  through  a magnifying  glass, 
and  probably  figure  that  the  cost  of  movement  of  a car  and  for  the 
supervision  amounts  to  more  than  that.  They  are  supposed,  to  clean 
a car,  and  the  additional  cost  of  disinfecting  will  not.  I belieATe,  run 
0ATer  50  to  75  cents  a car,  and  that  the  producer  is  willing  to  stand, 
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and  the  railroads  should  be  glad  to  meet  us  on  that  basis.  Indeed, 
they  should  be  extremely  glad  to  stand  half  of  it.  I will  be  very 
pleased  to  have  the  conference  with  those  who  are  sufficiently  in- 
terested on  that  subject  to  express  themselves  on  the  desirability  or 
efficacy  or  wisdom  of  having  all  these  cars  going  into  the  central 
markets  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

I think  other  cars  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected.  I refer  to 
the  packers’  cars  and  other  cars,  railroad  equipment,  that  carries 
imported  hides  or  imported  meats.  They  should  be  as  carefully 
cleaned  and  disinfected  as  our  own  cars— indeed  more  so,  because  I 
think  they  are  possibly  a more  fruitful  and  fertile  source  of  infection 
than  our  present  stockyards.  So  far  as  I know  it  has  never  been 
determined  where  the  last  foot-and-mouth  outbreak  arose.  My  guess 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  anyone  else’s,  and  I firmly  believe  that  it  might 
have  come  through  infected  animal  products  or  meats  from  some  of 
the  countries  where  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  prevails. 

Before  I leave  the  platform  I intend  to  offer  to  this  conference  a 
resolution  on  this  very  important  matter.  It  is  a question  which  has 
received  the  careful  consideration  of  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association  and  all  the  important  local  live-stock  associations 
throughout  the  West.  The  National  Wool  Growers’  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Hagenbarth  is  the  distinguished  president,  has  passed  on 
it.  What  I present  to  you  represents  the  official  announcement  of 
the  attitude  of  the  producers  of  this  country  on  this  very  important 
matter.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  read  the  reso- 
lution which  I desire  to  offer  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Veooman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  resolution,  but  it  will 
not  be  put  to  a vote.  We  are  not  going  to  pass  any  resolutions,  but 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  ideas. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  resolution,  gentlemen,  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  this  country  has  suffered  from  a most  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  .which  has  already  been  the  cause  of  enormous  financial  loss 
to  our  live-stock  industry,  and  measures  to  control  and  eradicate  said  disease 
have  been  of  great  expense  to  the  Federal  and  State.  Governments ; and 
Whereas  in  every  instance  where  said  disease  has  appeared  in  the  United 
States  investigation  has  proved  that  it  was  brought  in  from  some  foreign 
country,  and  in  the  present  outbreak  grave  suspicion  is  directed  toward  ani- 
mal products  that  have  been  imported  from  Argentina,  where  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  prevalent;  and 

Whereas  the  importation  of  dressed  carcasses  of  animals,  hides,  wools,  and 
other  animal  products  from  Argentina,  Australia,  or  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try where  highly  infectious  diseases  exist,  is  a grave  menace  to  the  live-stock 
industry  of  the  United  States : Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  relative  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  held  in 
Chicago  November  29  and  30,  1915,  vigorously  protests  against  the  importation 
of  dressed  meats,  hides,  wool,  and  other  animal  products  from  countries  where 
dangerous  infectious  diseases  of  animals  exist ; and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  adopt 
such  regulations  as  will  serve  to  close  the  channels  through  which  such  diseases 
are  liable  to  be  carried  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  this  conference,  as  I understand  it, 
is  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  control  or  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  assemblage  of  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen that  they  should  announce  their  position  on  this  very  impor- 
tant question.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  any  party.  No  party  would 
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stand  behind  the  imputation  of  contributing  to  bringing  in  a dis- 
ease that  has  already  cost  the  country  fifty  to  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  It  is  a question  of  how  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  wTe  think  and  honestly  believe  that  the  importation  of 
animal  products  from  countries  where  that  disease  exists  is  the  most 
fertile  and  fruitful  source  of  this  infection.  I therefore  have  the 
honor  to  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  I should  like  to 
hear  from  any  others  in  the  audience  who  care  to  talk  upon  it, 
apologizing,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  seeming  impertinence  in  forcing 
this  issue  upon  you. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  gentleman  is  out  of  order.  We  are  delighted 
to  hear  his  remarks,  but  his  resolution  is  entirely  out  of  order.  No 
such  resolution  will  be  entertained  by  the  chair.  [Applause.]  If  we 
were  to  allow  such  resolutions,  there  would  have  to  be  a resolution 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  anything  from  any  foreign  country. 
That  would  be  the  only  way  that  we  could  be  absolutely  sure  of 
accomplishing  the  object  lie  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  gentleman  has  had  his  guess  as  to  what  has 
caused  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Now  discussion  will  be  in  order  on 
the  paper  just  read. 

Mr.  Hagen  barth.  I would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  from  what 
source  the  good  to  be  derived  from  this  conference  is  to  come  ? What 
is  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  idea  is  an  exchange  of  information  upon  the 
problems  under  discussion;  and  everyone  here  will  learn  something, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the  deliberations  here  to-day.  The  informa- 
tion that  we  gather  here  we  expect  to  utilize  in  all  our  future  work. 
The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  take  The  records 
of  this  meeting  and  go  over  them  carefully — study  all  the  points  cov- 
ered here — and  we  expect  the  addresses  made  here  to  have  very  wide 
publicity  throughout  the  country.  We  expect  the  men  from  the 
various  States  and  various  business  organizations  to  go  back  and  re- 
port on  the  work  of  this  congress,  and  we  expect  various  organiza- 
tions to  appoint  committees  to  take  up  the  work  where  we  leave  it 
off  here.  Committee  work  is  the  effective  work  in  Congress  and  in 
practically  every  other  place  in  the  world  where  you  have  expert 
workers.  If  the  association  which  is  represented  by  the  last  speaker 
will  appoint  a committee  to  draft  a memorial  to  Congress  and  to 
confer  with  us  in  Washington,  we  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  the 
committee,  and  as  a result  Congress  may  be  able  to  take  some  effec- 
tive action.  There  are  a thousand  channels  through  which  the  good 
ideas  gathered  here  to-day  can  find  expression  all  over  this  country. 
I do  not  pretend  to  tell  you  all  of  them.  A little  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  make  any  one  of  you  think  of  some  that  I can  not  think  of. 
The  idea  of  resolutions  was  carefully  gone  into,  as  well  as  a good 
many  other  points.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  called  this  con- 
ference for  a specific  purpose,  and  it  is  going  to  be  carried  out  along 
the  line  determined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  is 
final  [applause],  and  I do  not  care  to  discuss  it  any  further.  It  is 
not  a subject  for  discussion,  and  any  further  discussion  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  about  to  defeat  one 
of  the  purposes. 
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Mr.  Vrooman.  It  may  seem  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Gentlemen,  the  order  of  the  chairman  has  decided 
this  matter,  and  there  is  no  use  of  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  If  the  gentleman  desires  to  speak  on  the  paper  just 
read,  he  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Before  the  point  of  order  is  disposed  of  en- 
tirely, there  are  two  points,  three  points,  that  come  up  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  French.  The  papers  should  be  discussed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  brought  up.  The  gentleman  put  up  a very  good 
paper  and  confined  his  remarks  to  the  subject,  and  I think  that  any 
gentleman  who  attempts  to  inject  any  foreign  matters  is  defeating 
the  purpose  of  this  conference. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  courtesy  should  be 
granted  even  on  the  question  of  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  point  of  order,  and 
if  you  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  paper  just  read  I will  recognize 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  He  makes  the  statement  as  to  how  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  introduced  in  this  country.  It  is  presumed  that 
when  you  invited  him  here  you  wanted  to  hear  him,  and  that  you 
invited  me  here  and  wanted  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  Munn.  The  point  of  order  has  certainly  been  ruled  upon. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  After  we  have  discussed  the  questions  on  the  pro- 
gram, we  will  take  up  the  question  that  the  gentleman  wants  to  dis- 
cuss, but  the  question  now  properly  under  discussion  has  the  right  of 
way,  and  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  the  regular  order  of  business. 
There  will  be  time  for  discussion  of  all  other  questions  in  the  even- 
ing, when  there  is  no  regular  program. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I was  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  that  the 
gentleman  just  read  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of 
cars.  As  a small  feeder  and  shipper  in  Illinois,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  uniform  action  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Now,  $2.50  is  too  much  for  the  cleaning  of  a car;  entirely  too  much. 
In  one  week,  in  a community  of  2,000  inhabitants,  we  shipped  out  100 
cars  of  stock,  and  the  feeders  there  were  compelled  to  pay  $250  for 
the  cleaning  of  cars  that  didn’t  take  very  long.  Another  thing:  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  should  be  compelled  to  clean  these  cars 
that  the  stock  has  been  shipped  in.  We  have  cars  that  contain  from 
4 to  6 inches  of  filth.  It  seems  to  me  some  regulation  should  be  made 
along  that  line.  I just  suggest  these  points  in  passing.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Adkins.  I understand  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
wants  some  suggestions.  I think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  we  could  go  to  unnecessary  extremes 
in  this  matter,  both  in  cleaning  and  disinfecting  stockyards  and  cars 
as  well.  The  conditions  in  the  stockyards  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  average  barnyard  of  the  stockmen  through  the  country. 
[Applause].  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a very  unwise  thing 
to  defeat  the  policy  by  going  to  the  extreme  and  keeping  the  stock- 
yards  like  a parlor  and  the  stock  cars  like  parlor  cars."  The  more 
this  is  done,  the  more  the  consumer  has  to  pay  in  the  end.  So  long 
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as  they  are  in  a sanitary  condition  and  no  infectious  diseases  are 
'brought  into  the  land,  we  need  not  go  to  unnecessary  extremes.  So 
far  as  disinfecting  against  hog  cholera,  there  is  no  use  in  that,  be- 
cause while  we  are  doing  that  there  is  a felloAV  out  in  the  country 
shipping  out  serum,  loading  up  the  country  with  cholera.  We  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  hog  cholera,  because  where  we  ship  it  into 
stockyards  we  never  ship  it  out  alive  again.  It  seems  to  me  in  a 
time  like  this  due  care  should  be  taken  to  disinfect  all  cars  and  places 
where  stock  of  that  kind  may  be  located  and  shipped  out  again  and 
cause  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I think  our  officials  should  use 
a great  deal  of  discretion  in  seeing  that  sanitary  conditions  are  main- 
tained. I think  we  should  take  ordinary  precautions,  but  not  go  to 
extremes. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  present  with  us  Dr. 
Torrance,  of  Canada.  I should  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Torrance  for  a feAv 
remarks  on  the  methods  in  Canada  and  the  prevailing  prices. 

Dr.  Torrance.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I am  very  glad  to 
be  with  you  and  to  have  this  opportunity  of  saying  a word  or  two  as 
to  the  system  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  Canada  for  several  years  in 
dealing  with  this  particular  question,  the  disinfection  of  stockyards 
and  stock  cars.  This  system  was  inaugurated  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  Dr.  Rutherford,  and  has  been  working  very  smoothly. 

The  department  of  agriculture  maintains  a staff  of  car  and  yard 
inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  stock  cars  entering  the 
large  centers  are  cleansed  and  disinfected  before  leaving.  In  each 
of  these  centers  the  railway  company  maintains  a cleaning  depot  to 
which  all  stock  cars  are  sent.  At  these  depots  the  necessary  facilities 
are  provided  for  disinfecting  and  cleansing,  and  after  the  cleansing 
has  been  completed  the  inspector  of  the  department  attaches  to  each 
car  a certificate  over  his  signature,  giving  the  date  on  which  this  car 
has  been  disinfected.  A similar  system  is  carried  out  with  regard  to 
all  the  stockyards  in  the  country.  Our  inspectors  visit  these  yards 
from  time  to  time  and  notify  the  railway  company  of  any  yard 
which  requires  cleansing  and  disinfection.  And  I may  say  that  it 
is  a practice  over  there  to  have  all  these  stockyards  lime  washed  once 
or  twice  a year.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  have  them  as  clean  as  the 
ordinary  farmer’s  barnyard;  we  expect  to  have  them  a great  deal 
cleaner. 

We  have  found  that  this  system  has  been  working  satisfactorily  for 
many  years,  but  during  the  past  year  the  railway  companies  thought 
it  might  be  possible  to  put  the  expense  of  this  work  upon  the  shipper. 
They  approached  the  railway  commission  and  obtained  permission 
to  charge  75  cents  per  car  for  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting.  This 
charge  has  not  been  imposed  with  the  consent  of  the  shipper,  and 
some  objection  has  been  made  to  it  already.  It  has  only  recently  been 
imposed,  and  one  of  the  large  live-stock  associations  of  the  West  has 
already  passed  a resolution  asking  to  have  this  charge  withdrawn. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  until  the  railway  commission  passed  this 
regulation,  the  railways  were  obliged  to  pay  this  charge  themselves. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  disinfection  and  cleansing  can  be  satis- 
factorily carried  out  for  a charge  of  50  cents.  The  additional  charge 
of  25  cents  is  justified  by  the  railroads  on  the  ground  that  it  covers 
the  expense  of  switching  the  cars  to  and  from  the  cleansing  station. 
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In  the  health  of  animals  branch  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  clean- 
ing and  disinfection  of  the  stockyards  and  cars  has  had  a very  great 
effect  in  helping  us  to  control  contagious  diseases.  As  the  reader 
of  the  first  paper  said,  we  are  not  much  troubled  with  hog  cholera 
in  Canada,  except  a few  isolated  outbreaks  here  and  there,  and  we 
think  that  a large  part  of  our  immunity  from  that  disease  comes 
from  the  fact  that  all  these  cars  are  very  carefully  disinfected. 
I would  very  much  like  to  see  similar  regulations  in  force  in  your 
country.  The  interchange  of  traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  makes  us  vitally  interested  in  what  you  are  doing  over 
here.  Your  stock  cars  come  into  our  country,  ours  go  into  yours, 
and  if  it  could  be  possible  to  have  an  efficient  system  of  cleansing 
cars  on  both  sides  of  the  line  I think  it  would  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  countries.  [Applause.] 

A Member.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  things  our  Agricultural  De- 
partment could  follow.  I ship  cattle  in  England,  and  every  car 
that  is  furnished  me  to  ship  cattle  is  whitewashed  like  a newly 
whitewashed  barn  and  looks  like  something  that  is  clean. 

Mr.  Embry.  Do  you  think  that  could  come  under  the  head  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Dr.  Mayo.  There  is  one  question  that  has  been  brought  up  in  con- 
nection with  modifying  quarantine  regulations  that  it  seems  to  me 
is  a;  very  important  one.  I am  not  connected,  and  never  have  been, 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  I have  been 
in  State  live-stock  sanitary  work  and  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry  of  a foreign  Government  for  a few  years.  It  is 
seldom  realized  by  the  average  man  that  when  you  begin  to  modify 
quarantine  regulations  you  are  laying  up  trouble,  world  without 
end.  A quarantine  ought  never  to  be  placed  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  when  it  is  once  placed  it  should  be  held  strictly  to 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  without  modification  or  ameliora- 
tion, because  just  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  give  in  your  quarantine  is 
a failure. 

Dr.  Gibson.  When  the  disinfection  of  cars  was  ordered,  there  was 
cleaned  out  of  these  cars  anywhere  from  3,000  to  16,000  pounds  of 
litter.  I believe  that  the  various  sanitary  boards  and  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  did  the  railroad  companies  a kindness  in  hav- 
ing them  throw  this  dead  weight  overboard  and  do  away  with  a 
great  many  double-headers  that  they  ran  because  of  it — do  away  with 
the  “hot  boxes  ” they  have  because  of  it.  It  seems  strange  that  our 
railroads  would  haul  that  weight  of  stuff.  They  know  how  much 
it  would  figure,  and  if  you  figure  5,000  pounds  on  an  average  it  is 
putting  it  mildly.  We  did  them  a favor  in  all  the  States  to  require 
them  to  unload  that  dirt  as  well  as  to  disinfect  cars.  It  is  an 
economic  proposition  for  the  railroad  companies  to  do  away  with 
the  hauling  of  these  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  litter. 

Dr.  Butler.  In  Montana  for  a considerable  time  we  have  required 
the  disinfecting  of  sheep  cars  and  of  cars  hauling  hogs.  Last  year 
in  our  legislature  there  was  a bill  to  require  the  disinfecting  of  all 
stock  cars  coming  into  the  State.  The  railroad  people  came  to  our 
legislature  and  said,  “ We  are  perfectly  willing  to  disinfect  the  cars, 
but  we  want  to  disinfect  them  at  some  stated  point,  and  we  want 
these  regulations  to  be  uniform.  We  don’t  want  you  to  have  one 
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regulation,  the  State  of  North  Dakota  another,  and  Minnesota  an- 
other. We  want  to  disinfect  our  cars  at  some  central  point  where 
it  can  be  done  cheaply  and  economically.  If  we  disinfect  these  cars 
at  the  local  points  in  Montana  we  have  to  send  out  our  section  crew 
and  haul  disinfectants  probably  200  miles.  What  we  want  is  uni- 
form regulation,  and  if  you  sanitarians  will  get  up  uniform  regula- 
tions, we  are  only  too  glad  to  disinfect  the  cars.” 

It  is  impossible  for  each  State  to  get  out  regulations  conforming 
to  those  of  the  other  States,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  method 
to  have  a uniform  disinfecting  of  stock  cars  is  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  require  all  stock  cars  leaving  any  central  market 
point  to  be  disinfected.  These  cars  are  hauled  to  Montana,  and,  as 
Dr.  Gibson  said,  they  carry  a lot  of  litter,  and  they  are  taken  off  to 
some  local  switch  yard  and  the  litter  is  dumped  out  on  the  ground 
and  the  car  is  disinfected  there.  The  chances  are  that  the  railroad 
company  is  simply  spreading  infection  upon  our  range.  So  that  I 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  Government  get  out  a regulation 
compelling  the  disinfection  of  all  cars  before  they  leave  any  stock- 
yards.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  us  in  the  big  range  country  to 
have  the  cars  disinfected  before  they  leave  the  stockyards  than  it  is 
to  disinfect  them  out  in  our  place  before  they  go  into  the  stockyards. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  the  only  disease  we  have 
is  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  is  not.  We  are  shipping  a lot  of  stock 
into  Montana  now  from  the  different  stockyards,  a thing  we  never 
did  before;  but  our  country  is  changing.  We  have  shipped  some- 
thing like  32,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  prin- 
cipally from  South  St.  Paul.  We  were  getting  so  much  shipping 
fever,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  and  pneumonia  from  the  different 
stockyards  where  we  were  getting  cattle  that  we  have  required  that 
all  cattle  entering  Montana  have  to  be  inspected  at  destination  and 
quarantined  for  14  days,  also  that  cars  should  be  disinfected.  I can 
absolutely  state  to  you — and  it  is  not  theory,  but  from  the  figures 
that  I have — that  by  those  regulations  we  have  reduced  losses  75  per 
cent,  and  the  deaths  were  caused  principally  by  shipping  fever.  So 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  not  the  only  thing  we  have  to  disin- 
fect against.  We  have  several  diseases  that,  while  not  as  bad  in  the 
end,  in  years  and  years  cause  just  as  much  loss  as  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  The  cars  should  be  disinfected  before  they  leave  the  stock- 
yards,  before  they  come  out  on  the  range  countries. 

Dr.  Dyson.  I think  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  has  come  before  this  meeting.  I have  had  a little 
experience  recently  in  regard  to  cleaning  and  disinfecting.  We  re- 
quire all  cars  hauling  live  stock  within  the  State  to  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  The  reason  that  order  was  issued  was  because  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  limit  cleaning  and  disinfecting  cars  to  those  reach- 
ing central  markets.  We  include  all  cars  shipping  live  stock,  for  the 
reason  that  during  the  present  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
no  man  could  tell  when  or  where  it  was  going  to  break  out.  Just 
to  illustrate,  we  have  had  the  disease  in  McDonough  County.  We 
knew  it  was  there.  The  next  week  we  had  it  in  Stark  County,  Liv- 
ingston County,  and  La  Salle  County.  The  disease  existed  in  these 
localities  for  one  week  before  we  knew  anything  about  it.  In  the 
meantime  what  was  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  cattle  from  the  in- 
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fected  farms,  or  adjoining  exposed  farms,  to  the  market,  to  the  public 
stockyards?  Cattle  may  have  passed  through  and  infected  the 
yards.  It  may  not  be  realized  for  a period  of  several  months  what 
was  occurring  in  the  meantime. 

I have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  it  was  a blessing  in  disguise.  We  are  losing  an- 
nually sixty  million  dollars  from  hog  cholera.  If  we  can  control 
foot-and-mouth  disease  we  can  certainly  control  hog  cholera.  This 
traffic  is  a most  prolific  means  of  spreading  hog  cholera.  In  re- 
turning stock  cattle  back  to  the  farm  through  public  stockyards  they 
are  unloaded  in  the  same  chutes  that  infected  cattle  passed  through. 
They  are  driven  into  the  same  pens.  Likewise  the  man  that  goes  to 
the  central  market  and  buys  his  stock  hogs — they  are  driven  right 
back  into  the  same  chutes  and  possibly  loaded  into  a car  that  held 
cholera-infected  hogs  that  morning.  The  result  is  cholera,  and  the 
average  feeder  wonders  where  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  question  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  stock- 
yards  seems  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  covered,  and  we  all  believe  it  is 
a good  thing  to  disinfect  these  cars  going  out  of  the  central  market. 
Now,  I would  like  to  have  an  expression  from  the  distinguished  vet- 
erinarians who  came  to  this  conference  as  to  their  views  of  the  dis- 
infecting of  packers’  equipment  and  of  railroad  equipment.  There 
seems  to  be  a fundamental  difference  in  the  wTay  you  view  this  ques- 
tion and  the  way  I do.  We  seem  to  be  discussing  ways  and  means  of 
eradicating  foot-and-mouth  disease  as  if  it  remains  with  us  forever. 
Now,  I am  trying  if  possible  to  prevent  that  disease,  and  I think  it 
is  introduced  by  material  from  countries  having  the  disease. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  As  I said  before,  we  shall  take  that  up  later. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Welch.  As  a representative  of  a railroad,  I think  that  I 
should  say  something  on  this  car-cleaning  business.  I believe  the  rail- 
roads would  be  glad  to  do  whatever  cleaning  would  be  necessary  to 
combat  or  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease.  From  an  operating 
standpoint  it  is  more  convenient  for  us  to  do  it  at  centers  where  the 
large  markets  are  located  that  at  some  other  point.  As  long  as  the 
regulations  require  the  cleaning  of  all  cars,  whether  going  to  or  from 
central  markets  or  not,  it  will  result,  I believe,  in  increasing  car 
shortage  at  times  because  of  the  necessity  of  back  calls.  So  far  as 
expense  of  cleaning  is  concerned,  I am  not  familiar  enough  to  know 
what  the  actual  cost  of  cleaning  is.  If  the  present  charge  is  too  great, 
as  I understand,  the  railroad  is  compelled  to  furnish  the  burden 
of  proof  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  charge  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  public-service  commission. 

There  is  one  point  that  I wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  in  con- 
nection with  this  question  of  cleaning  of  cars,  and  that  is  that  the 
disease  does  not  originate  in  the  cars  or  in  the  yards.  It  originates 
on  the  farm.  We  should  try  to  get  at  the  point  of  origin  outside 
the  yards.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a regular  canvass  of 
the  farms  made  with  a view  of  discovering  whether  that  disease  ex- 
isted on  the  farms  before  shipment  and  could  that  canvass  not  be 
checked  up  by  having  a representative  of  the  department  make  an 
inspection  of  the  stock  before  being  loaded,  on  the  day  shipped  out  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  As  a practical  farmer,  I want  to  speak  to  my 
farmer  friends.  We  have  been  asking  the  railroads  to  disinfect  their 
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cars  and  stockyards,  also  to  disinfect  their  pens.  As  this  gentleman 
remarked  about  diseases  originating  on  the  farms,  if  we  would  insist 
upon  stock  raisers  disinfecting  their  stock  and  cattle,  wTe  would  do 
away  with  infection.  I found  out  that  by  putting  some  sulphur  and 
ashes  in  my  hog  nests  and  spraying  my  cattle  with  a solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  twice  a week,  with  a little  paraffin  oil  in  it,  we  could  keep 
the  flies  away.  We  have  also  discovered  that  by  putting  a little  sul- 
phur in  the  stock  barns  we  can  prevent  flies. 

Mr.  Embry.  What  disposition  should  be  made  of  this  filth  taken 
out  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  That  is  a very  important  point.  What  is  done  with 
the  refuse  from  the  cars  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  depends  on  whether  the  car  is  infected  or  from 
a quarantined  area.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  car  is  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  and  the  disinfected  litter  is  dumped  out  in  piles  more 
or  less  removed  from  the  stockyards,  where  it  is  allowed  to  rot.  The 
heat  generated  by  the  rotting  process  also  has  a disinfecting  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Embry.  That  looks  very  dangerous  to  me. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  If  it  is  disinfected  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Embry.  Yes;  but  is  it  generally  done  when  cleaning  these 
cars  ? 

A Member.  In  Kentucky  when  they  clean  the  Bourbon  yards,  they 
pile  it  up  in  a large  pile  and  disinfect  it  and  ship  it  out  to  the  ad- 
joining county  farmers,  and  it  is  hauled  all  over  the  adjoining 
county  farms. 

Mr.  Embry.  But  every  load  was  inspected  by  the  Government  offi- 
cials and  disinfected. 

Mr.  Birch.  We  still  have  that  manure  in  our  possession.  It  is  still 
there  disinfected  and  in  piles. 

Mr.  McFadyen.  In  regard  to  the  manure  out  of  the  Pittsburgh 
stockyards,  Dr.  Marshall  requires  it  first  to  be  disinfected  and  also 
to  be  hauled  to  K Junction  and  destroyed. 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  Cincinnati. 

Adjourned  to  2 o’clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  A little  change  in  the  program  has  been  made. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  a number  of  delegates  are  here  to-day  who 
probably  would  not  be  here  to-morrow,  we  have  decided  to  have  our 
discussion  of  subjects  not  on  the  program — the  general  discussion — 
to-night. 

Mr.  Birch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  state  for  my  neighbor  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Embry,  who  was  under  a misunderstanding  about 
the  litter,  that  the  Bourbon  stock  yards  has  always  cooperated  with 
the  Government  and  State.  As  far  as  manure  and  litter  were  con- 
cerned, a few  loads — six  in  all — went  out  to  the  truck  gardens.  To- 
day there  remain  over  75  loads;  and  this  will  remain  until  the  Gov- 
ernment tells  us  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  first  thing  on  the  program  this  afternoon  will 
be  a paper  by  Dr.  Marshall  on  “An  ideal  State  law  for  cooperation 
between  State  and  Federal  authorities  in  work  of  eradicating  con- 
tagious animal  diseases.” 
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AN  IDEAL  STATE  LAW  FOR  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  STATE  AND 

FEDERAL  AUTHORITIES  IN  WORK  OF  ERADICATING  CONTA- 
GIOUS ANIMAL  DISEASES. 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall, 

State  veterinarian,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  or  spread  of  the  transmissible  diseases  of  ani- 
mals to  or  within  Federal  territory  under  its  jurisdiction.  In 
accordance  with  State  rights  it  is  presupposed  that  each  Common- 
wealth is  prepared  and  equipped  to  handle  such  diseases  within  its 
borders. 

The  organic  act  of  May  29,  1884,  establishing  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  specifically  provides  for  the  cooperation  of 
States  and  Territories  in  the  eradication  of  contagious,  infectious, 
and  communicable  diseases,  and  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of 
this  act.  It  also  provides  that  when  the  properly  constituted  State 
authorities  signify  their  readiness  to  cooperate  for  the  eradication  of 
communicable  diseases,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  expend  for  disinfection  and  quarantine  measures  so  much  of  the 
appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another.  Furthermore,  pro- 
vision is  made  whereby  any  individual  may  furnish  information  re- 
garding diseased  animals  and  may  bring  violations  of  this  act  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  attorney  of  his  district,  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  prosecute  such  Anolations. 

When  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  it  is  feared  that 
it  may  get  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  and  spread 
to  other  States  and  countries,  the  Federal  Government  takes  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a legal  right  to  quarantine  a State  and  to  prevent 
the  interstate  movement  of  live  stock  or  anything  that  may  carry 
contagion,  endangering  the  live  stock  of  another  State  or  country. 
It  can  not  establish  or  enforce  quarantines  against  live  stock  on 
premises  or  portions  of  territory  within  a State,  except  as  to  the 
interstate  movement  of  such  live  stock : neither  can  it  force  an  entry 
or  compel  the  destruction  of  animals  or  property.  A State  can  not 
do  so  unless  it  is  provided  with  the  necessary  legislation. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  Federal  bureau  an  efficient 
veterinary  sanitary  force  is  maintained  at  all  times,  and  is  in  read- 
iness for  emergency  work.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  force 
of  men  render  valuable  public  service  in  the  work  of  meat  inspection, 
tick  and  scab  eradication,  and  are  able  to  conduct  research  work 
on  many  diseases.  In  the  past  such  work  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  country.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency the  force  is  always  available  for  quick  and  efficient  action. 
Each  State  should  maintain  a somewhat  similar  service.  Such  men 
could  be  used  to  advantage  at  all  times. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  able  to  look  after  meat-hygiene 
work  in  houses  that  are  not  doing  an  interstate  business.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  -that  the  poorest  class  of  animals  is  slaughtered 
in  places  not  under  inspection.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  slaughtered  in  this  country  are  subjected  to  Federal 
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inspection.  This  leaves  40  per  cent  of  the  meat  supply  which  is 
uninspected.  Milk  hygiene  is  even  more  important,  and  very  little 
is  done  in  the  various  States  on  this  subject. 

The  meat  and  milk  hygiene  service  and  the  minor  transmissible 
diseases  of  animals  that  should  be  looked  after  by  the  State  would 
furnish  an  abundance  of  work  for  a good-sized  veterinary  sanitary 
police  force.  With  such  a force  it  would  be  possible  for  the  State 
to  furnish  trained  men  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  forces  in  case 
of  emergency.  In  this  respect  most  of  the  States  have  been  remiss 
in  the  past  and,  in  a great  majority  of  cases,  were  able  to  furnish  no 
experienced,  well-trained  assistants  to  cooperate  with  Federal  forces. 

Aside  from  the  regularly  employed  agents  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  each  State  should  have  an  abundance  of  well-educated 
and  efficient  veterinary  practitioners  who  may  be  called  into  public 
service  when  needed.  All  veterinary  practitioners  should  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  report  promptly  all  dangerous  communicable  dis- 
eases of  animals.  In  controlling  foot-and-mouth  disease  the  private 
practitioner  can  render  most  valuable  service.  The  State  veteri- 
narian in  Pennsylvania  is  authorized  to  employ  local  practitioners 
to  do  any  kind  of  work  when  it  is  deemed  necessary.  In  this  way  a 
large  number  of  competent  men  scattered  over  the  State  are  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  work  of  the  board.  They  are  kept  informed  and 
are  familiar  with  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  most  of  them  can  be 
called  upon  for  assistance  in  cases  of  emergency. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  State  furnish  adequate  means  for  a 
thorough  veterinary  education  to  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  look 
after  veterinary  sanitary  police  measures.  The  day  and  generation 
have  passed  when  men  with  business  ability  alone  are  considered 
prepared  to  be  intrusted  with  matters  which  involve  technical  knowl- 
edge which  they  do  not  possess.  Practically  every  State  loses  more 
than  5 per  cent  of  its  live-stock  valuation  each  year  from  preventable 
diseases.  Veterinarians  should  not  be  criticized  for  inability  to 
prevent  such  losses  when  the  State  provides  inadequate  means,  or 
none  at  all,  for  properly  training  men  in  matters  of  animal  hygiene, 
and  furnishes  no  money  to  control  or  eradicate  these  diseases.  Very 
few  of  our  States  spend  any  money  for  veterinary  education.  If  5 
per  cent  of  the  preventable  losses  was  spent  for  veterinary  education 
and  veterinary  hygiene  work  in  each  State,  the  work  could  be  done 
satisfactorily,  and  millions  of  dollars  saved  annually  for  other 
purposes. 

The  general  plan  of  organizing  the  work  of  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  and  State  forces  should  be  carefully  planned  and  thor- 
oughly understood  by  both  sides  when  it  is  necessary  to  combine 
forces  to  handle  unusual  conditions,  as  is  necessary  in  exterminating 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  other  possible  diseases  that  are  equally  as 
important.  This  would  depend  to  a great  extent  upon  the  equipment 
of  the  State.  It  is  especially  true  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
available  men,  their  qualifications  and  experience.  The  outline  of 
the  work  to  be  covered  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  for  example,  is 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Locating  the  disease. 

2.  Placarding  quarantines  on  premises  and  territory. 

3.  Appraising  live  stock  and  other  propert}^ 
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4.  Preparing  burial  trenches. 

5.  Slaughtering  diseased  herds. 

6.  Disinfecting  premises. 

7.  Farm-to-farm  inspections. 

8.  Issuing  permits. 

9.  Eeleasing  quarantines. 

10.  Auditing  and  paying  the  bills. 

The  Federal  and  State  forces  should  each  have  a mam  office  and 
an  efficient  and  sufficient  office  force  to  handle  the  business  promptly 
and  accurate^.  If  the  disease  is  widespread,  the  infected  territory 
should  be  divided  into  districts,  and  a competent  experienced  man, 
familiar  with  the  territory  and  the  people,  placed  in  charge  of  each 
district.  It  is  perhaps  best  for  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
each  to  have  a representative  in  charge  of  each  district.  If  so, 
these  men  must  understand  each  other  thoroughly  and  work  in  abso- 
lute harmony.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  each  had  better  be  given  a 
separate  territory  or  separate  duties  and  then  held  responsible  for 
his  part  of  the  work.  Where  the  work  is  done  together,  each  should 
have  free  access  to  the  other’s  records  at  all  times,  and  the  field 
work  should  be  routed  and  planned  together  so  that  duplications  will 
be  avoided.  The  districts  should  not  be  too  large.  The  men  in 
charge  should  be  in  daily  touch  with  the  working  force  and  at  the 
same  tune  keep  the  main  office  informed  daily  of  the  progress  and 
new  developments.  In  reference  to  locating  centers  of  infection, 
the  main  office  should  know  where  the  suspicious  shipments  have 
been  received,  and  by  cooperating  with  the  railroad  officials,  shippers, 
dealers,  etc.,  this  information  can  be  obtained.  The  public  should 
be  informed  through  the  press,  agricultural  papers,  fliers,  posters, 
public  meetings,  etc.,  of  the  presence  and  location  of  the  disease, 
its  symptoms,  nature,  and  importance,  and  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  and  eradicate  it.  In  most  cases  the  owner 
will  report  suspicious  symptoms,  either  to  his  local  veterinarian  or 
to  the  State  or  Federal  officers.  This  plan  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  way  possible.  It  has  been  verj7  unusual  for  owners  to  hide 
or  attempt  to  hide  the  disease,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  they  can  be 
assured  of  prompt  and  fair  settlement,  none  would  deliberately  try 
to  deceive  the  officials. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  is  located,  or  where  there  is  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  its  existence,  and  where  susceptible  animals  have  been 
exposed  to  it,  special  quarantine  should  be  placed  at  once.  Local, 
Federal,  and  State  agents  should  have  authority  to  place  such  quar- 
antines. If  possible  a guard  should  be  placed  over  the  premises. 
Curiosity  on  the  part  of  stock  owners  and  others  to  see  how  the 
disease  looks  is  often  responsible  for  its  spread.  A quarantine 
alone  is  not  enough  to  keep  such  people  away.  Necessity  often  de- 
mands that  the  people  on  quarantined  premises  must  leave  the  place. 
This  might  be  done  safely  if  a guard  were  present  to  disinfect  their 
shoes,  fumigate  their  clothing,  etc.  By  this  plan  it  would  also  be 
possible  for  children  on  quarantined  premises  to  continue  their 
school  work  safely. 

Special  quarantines,  or  those  on  a district  or  section  of  country, 
should  be  handled  by  the  main  office.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
Federal  bureau  in  classifying  territory  as  free,  restricted,  exposed, 
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and  closed  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  should  be  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  by  the  State  authorities.  It  is  not  practicable  in 
all  cases  for  the  State  and  Federal  quarantined  area  to  be  divided 
in  the  same  way.  A State  may  consider  it  safe  to  move  animals 
within  the  Federal  quarantined  area  for  certain  purposes,  when  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  permit  such  a movement  across  a State 
line.  The  State  authorities  may  not  be  satisfied  to  accept  shipments 
from  out  of  the  State  when  Government  regulations  would  permit 
them.  The  main  office  should  look  after  details  of  this  kind. 

On  the  matter  of  appraisements,  a representative  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  should  work  together.  These  men  should 
be  familiar  with  the  breeds  and  prices  of  live  stock,  and  be  able  to 
place  a just  valuation  on  animals  and  other  property  that  is  to  be 
destroyed.  In  case  the  owner  is  unvdlling  to  agree  to  the  appraise- 
ment allowed,  the  Pennsylvania  law  provides  for  appointing  sworn 
appraisers. 

The  slaughter  method  has  been  adopted  as  the  best  means  for  con- 
trolling the  disease,  and  the  sooner  it  can  be  done  the  better.  An 
experienced  person  should  be  selected  to  destroy  the  animals.  If 
any  safe  way  can  be  devised  to  slaughter  exposed  animals  and  save 
the  hides,  or  the  carcasses  for  food,  it  should  be  done.  It  is  seldom 
feasible  to  manage  the  destruction  so  as  to  accomplish  this  saving, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  safe  to  move  exposed  animals  to  slaugh- 
terhouses. There  are  seldom  any  facilities  for  conducting  the  work 
on  the  farm,  and,  moreover,  there  is  but  a limited  market  for  the 
meat  slaughtered  on  the  farm. 

As  soon  as  the  animals  are  disposed  of  the  premises  should  be 
promptly  disinfected.  This  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  done 
under  the  supervision  of  a man  especially  trained  for  this  kind  of 
work.  Reinfections  occurred  in  very  few  cases  during  the  past  out- 
break, yet  much  of  the  work  w7as  done  in  very  cold  weather  and 
under  adverse  conditions. 

Farm-to-farm  inspections  may  be  made  by  either  State  or  Federal 
men.  The  diagnosis  should  be  verified  in  ail  cases,  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  reliable  men  provided  to  examine  all  doubtful  cases. 
There  is  perhaps  more  danger  of  diagnosing  other  conditions  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease  than  there  is  of  failing  to  recognize  and 
include  true  cases.  The  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy.  It  is  especially 
difficult  in  those  cases  that  have  partially  recovered  and,  in  many 
instances,  at  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  an  outbreak. 

Permits  for  holding  sales,  moving  live  stock,  hides,  fodder,  manure, 
etc.,  intrastate  should  be  handled  by  the  State  forces.  In  most  cases 
the  State  men  are  more  familiar  with  the  territory,  people,  and  the 
State  regulations  than  the  Federal  men  are.  Permits  should  be 
issued  without  expense  to  the  owner  and  by  none  except  those  spe- 
cially authorized  to  do  so.  The  Federal  men  have  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  matter  of  issuing  permits. 

All  transportation  companies,  stockyard  companies,  shippers,  and 
newspapers  should  be  promptly  notified  by  the  main  office  of  any 
changes  in  the  regulations. 

Before  starting  with  the  actual  work  of  eradication  a thorough 
understanding  should  exist  as  to  the  payment  of  accounts,  not  only 
as  to  the  share  of  expense  each  party  should  bear,  but  as  to  the  actual 
payment  of  same. 
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When  it  is  decided  that  payment  of  claims  is  to  be  divided  in  a 
certain  manner  (as,  for  instance,  each  paying  50  per  cent),  instead 
of  paying  the  claim  by  two  vouchers,  each  for  the  exact  share  decided 
upon,  it  might  facilitate  matters  and  give  more  general  satisfaction 
if  such  claims  were  paid  in  full  at  one  time,  either  the  State  or  the 
Federal  department  making  the  payment  and  being  reimbursed  by 
the  other  for  its  share  of  the  expense.  If  a full  understanding  of 
the  division  of  the  expense  is  entered  into  before  such  expenses  are 
incurred,  no  dispute  would  arise  by  this  method  and  better  work 
might  result.  However,  legal  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Federal  Government  making  loans  must  be  avoided. 

During  the  past  outbreaks  claims  for  cattle,  etc.,  were  paid  by  two 
vouchers,  one  by  the  State  and  one  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  frequently  happened  that  live  stock  were  mortgaged 
to  an  extent  of  over  50  per  cent.  The  share  of  neither  department 
was  sufficient  to  defray  this  mortgage,  and  as  a result  much  confusion 
and  delay  took  place  in  the  settlement  of  such  claims,  with  a corre- 
sponding degree  of  hardship  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
owners. 

Funds  should  also  be  made  available  for  the  prompt  payment  of 
temporary  laborers,  such  as  men  employed  in  the  digging  of  trenches, 
the  labor  incident  to  disinfection,  etc.  Such  funds  were  not  always 
available  during  the  past  outbreak.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
competent  labor  quickly  and  at  a proper  rate  when  the  payment  of 
wages  is  a matter  of  doubtful  promptness.  The  majority  of  this 
class  of  workers  are  dependent  upon  their  daily  wage  for  their  daily 
bread.  However  good  their  claims  might  be,  they  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  wait.  This  might  be  handled  by  special  temporary  disburs- 
ing agents,  who  could  be  bonded  and  sent  out  with  the  field  parties. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  definite  plans  be  adopted  for  ob- 
taining funds  and  for  making  prompt  payment  of  all  just  claims 
when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  live  stock  and  personal  property  for 
the  public  good.  In  certain  States  the  limit  of  appraisement  has 
justfy  been  raised  to  full  market  value  in  cases  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Some  States  have  neglected  to  set  aside  funds  for  meeting 
such  appraisements,  but  have  trusted  to  the  generosity  of  future  leg- 
islatures to  appropriate  the  money.  This  plan  is  too  uncertain  and 
far  removed  to  appeal  to  our  practical  breeders  and  live-stock  men. 
Many  of  them  are  unwilling,  and  can  not  afford,  to  accept  promises 
that  are  not  bankable.  Colorado  has  adopted  a plan  that  seems 
reasonable  and  just.  It  is  as  follows: 

The  governor  has  authority,  in  emergency  cases  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness.  These  certificates  are 
practically  notes  of  the  State  carrying  4 per  cent  interest,  and  under 
the  constitution  the  legislature  is  required  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  care  for  such  certificates  whenever  it  meets.  Under  the  law 
passed  last  winter  in  Colorado,  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  or  any  other  highly  contagious  disease,  the  stock 
board  informs  the  governor  and  he  authorizes  the  board  to  destroy 
such  live  stock  and  propertv  as  may  be  necessary,  after  appraise- 
ment; and  upon  certificate  from  the  board  as  to  the  indebtedness 
of  the  State,  the  governor  causes  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  be 
issued.  As  these  carry  4 per  cent  interest  and  are  certain  to  be 
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cashed  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature,  they  are  practically  the 
same  as  cash  and  will  be  accepted  by  all  banks  the  same  as  any 
other  security.  Under  this  plan  the  credit  of  the  State  is  used  for 
any  amount  that  may  be  necessary  to  stamp  out  any  serious  live- 
stock contagion.  The  plan  is  simple,  and,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
effective. 

Cooperation  of  State  and  Federal  Government  officials  must  ex- 
ist to  the  fullest  extent  if  prompt  and  efficient  work  is  to  result.  The 
system  of  dividing  the  matter  of  expense  equally  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  which  existed  during  the  recent  outbreak, 
seems  to  have  been  just  and  equitable,  and  one  which  gave  general 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  The  actual  work  should  be  done  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis  also,  if  possible. 

The  subject  assigned  for  this  paper  was  uAn  ideal  State  law  for 
cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  authorities  in  work  of  eradi- 
cating contagious  animal  diseases.”  The  “ideal”  is  so  difficult  of 
attainment  that  some  authorities  define  it  as  “ visionary,  or  existing 
only  in  imagination.”  Therefore,  while  having  an  ideal  in  mind, 
I prefer  to  confine  my  efforts  on  this  subject  to  a comprehensive  law 
which  may  be  tangible,  rather  than  to  an  ideal  which  is  only  vision- 
ary. This  is  a matter  which  has  received  our  attention  and  efforts 
for  a number  of  years  and  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  of  what  is  known  as  the  act  of  July  22,  1913. 

The  inception  of  the  present  Pennsylvania  law  was  the  act  of 
May  21,  1895,  which  created  a State  live-stock  sanitary  board  and 
defined  its  duties.  The  original  act  has  been  amended  from  time  to 
time  and  was  finally  codified  into  what  has  proved  an  efficient  and 
comprehensive  law,  under  wludi  wo  have  been  enabled  satisfactorily 
to  handle  several  epizootics,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  run  of  trans- 
missible diseases  which  are  of  daily  occurrence.  It  has  also  given 
us  power  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  interstate  movement  of 
diseased  and  undesirable  animals,  and  enables  us  to  secure  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  by  a section  which 
definitely  provides  for  cooperation  with  the  authorities  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  (sec.  34).  Such  assistance  is  not  confined  to  in- 
terstate cases,  but  may  be  and  has  been  available  for  work  within  the 
State. 

The  Federal  employees  are  appointed  agents  of  the  State  live- 
stock sanitary  board,  and  identification  cards  are  issued  to  them. 
They  then , have  the  same  authority  as  regular  State  agents,  but 
receive  no  compensation  from  the  State.  . In  this  way  the  Federal 
men  have  rendered  to  the  State  valuable  assistance.  The  board  has 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  that  such  authority  was  given,  but  has 
felt  under  deep  obligations  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  val- 
uable service  it  has  rendered  in  exterminating  two  outbreaks  of 
aphthous  fever. 

In  the  discussion  of  an  efficient  live-stock  sanitary  law  we  must 
first  consider  the  foundation  upon  which  it  is  to  rest.  There  should 
be  provided  a live-stock  board  or  bureau  in  the  State  department 
of  agriculture.  Such  body  must  be  composed  of  men  who  shall  be 
well  versed  in  live-stock  diseases,  and  not  of  so-called  practical  busi- 
ness men  or  practical  farmers  whose  views  will  incline  only  toward 
minimizing  the  immediate  financial  losses  occasioned  by  destruction 
of  diseased  animals.  Under  the  direction  of  this  body  there  must 
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be  an  efficient  corps  of  trained  men  whose  services  as  sanitary  police 
may  be  available  at  any  time  upon  short  notice.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a large  standing  force,  but  a small 
corps  of  regular  employees  may  be  used  in  an  emergency  as  a nucleus 
for  the  formation  of  a larger  force;  to  handle  unusual  conditions. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  regular  employees  may  be  profitably 
used  in  the  work  of  meat  and  milk  hygiene  and  in  handling  the 
usual  run  of  dangerous  diseases  which  are  constantly  encountered 
by  owners  of  live  stock.  In  order  to  be  of  greatest  service  the  live- 
stock authorities  thus  created  must  be  provided  with  legal  authority 
to  enforce  such  requirements  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Probably  the  most  important  requirements  will  be  an  efficient 
quarantine,  which  should  be  elastic  as  well  as  drastic.  Such  a quar- 
antine could  be  made  to  cover  all  classes  of  animals,  individually  or 
collectively,  and  all  materials  which  may  convey  contagion.  It 
should  also  be  made  to  apply  to  individual  premises,  as  well  as  to 
all  premises  and  territory  within  described  boundaries.  In  addition 
to  quarantine,  a comprehensive  law  must  provide  for  appraisement 
and  destruction  of  animals  and  property,  when  such  action  shall 
become  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  equitable  and  prompt  adjustment  of  all 
losses  thus  sustained. 

In  order  that  such  a law  shall  have  force  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  infractions  of  the  statute  itself,  of  quarantines, 
and  of  rules  and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  the  law. 

In  formulating  the  Pennsylvania  law,  these  were  the  salient  points 
around  which  were  collected  the  auxiliary  requirements  necessary 
to  place  it  on  a workable  basis.  While  we  do  not  presume  to  offer  it 
as  an  ideal,  as  we  are  aware  of  several  minor  points  wherein  it  may 
be  improved,  we  have  found  it  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
enable  us  satisfactorily  to  handle  our  sanitary  work. 

This  law  also  empowers  us  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
enforcement.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  declared  to  be  fair  and  just, 
and  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  progressive  and  broad- 
minded live-stock  owners  and  breeders  of  our  State. 

The  law  should  be  broad  in  its  terms ; the  powers  conferred  on  the 
live-stock  board  should  be  comprehensive ; details  should  be  omitted. 
Wide  range  of  authority  is  essential  if  officials  are  to  get  efficient 
results,  particularly  in  emergencies.  An  attempt  to  regulate  minor 
matters  in  the  statute  itself  is  sure  to  lead  to  embarrassment  and  to 
hamper  officials  when  they  have  to  deal  with  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies. No  scheme  which  is  elastic  and  adaptable  to  all  conditions 
can  be  devised,  unless  it  embraces  power,  lodged  somewhere,  to  make 
changes  and  do  unanticipated  things  without  the  delay  which  would 
be  unavoidable  if  an  amendment  of  the  law  itself  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  were  required  before  the  board  could  move.  Vest- 
ing in  the  board  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  is  the  ideal 
provision  for  taking  care  of  details.  Such  rules  and  regulations, 
of  course,  are  not  valid  unless  in  harmony  with  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples prescribed  by  the  statute. 

The  only  serious  inconvenience  we  have  encountered  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  law  and  regulations  is  the  fact  that  in  some  respects  they 
conflict  with  parallel  laws  and  regulations  of  other  States  and  those 
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governing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  These  dis- 
crepancies are  very  confusing  and  embarrassing  to  transportation 
companies  and  shippers,  also  to  live-stock  owners  living  near  State 
borders.  A railroad  agent  may  receive'  rules  and  regulations  from 
the  Federal  authorities  and  half  a dozen  or  more  States  from  which 
his  road  draws  its  live-stock  traffic.  All  of  these  regulations  may 
differ  on  essential  points,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  agent 
properly  to  construe  the  intentions  of  the  various  authorities.  Nearly 
every  regulation  which  may  be  drawn  will  be  provided  with  excep- 
tions to  cover  various  classes  of  live  stock  and  various  exigencies 
which  may  arise,  as  in  the  case  of  live  stock  for  immediate  slaughter 
being  differentiated  from  feeding  or  breeding  stock  and  subject  to 
an  exception  to  the  general  provision  of  the  regulations.  That  which 
is  permissible  under  an  exception  to  a regulation  of  one  State  may  be 
prohibited  by  a regulation  of  an  adjoining  State  which  has  not  pro- 
vided for  such  an  exception. 

In  one  instance  a shipper  obtained  a permit  in  Ohio  to  move  and 
ship  a load  of  cattle.  When  the  railroad  agent  refused  to  accept  the 
consignment  on  the  ground  that  the  Pennsylvania  regulations  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  such  cattle,  the  shipper  became  incensed 
and  threatened  a lawsuit  and  to  withhold  his  future  patronage  from 
that  railroad.  The  shipper  thought  that  by  complying  with  the 
regulations  of  one  State  and  obtaining  an  official  permit  he  was  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  his  permit. 

In  another  instance  a shipper  obtained  a permit  from  a Federal 
agent  in  New  York  to  ship  a load  of  dairy  cows  into  Pennsylvania. 
After  viewing  the  Federal  permit  the  railroad  agent  received  and 
forwarded  the  consignment.  At  that  time  the  Pennsylvania  reg- 
ulations forbade  the  importation  of  dairy  cattle,  and  when  the 
animals  arrived  at  destination  they  were  quarantined  and  held  under 
observation  for  six  weeks,  which  occasioned  loss  and  inconvenience. 
It  was  natural  for  the  shipper  in  this  case  to  assume  that  the  Federal 
authorities  had  jurisdiction  over  interstate  shipments.  His  assump- 
tion was  correct  in  so  far  that  the  Federal  authorities  could  forbid 
the  interstate  shipment,  but  was  wrong  in  assuming  they  could 
affirmatively  authorize  it  in  conflict  with  Pennsjdvania  regulations. 

If  these  objections  can  be  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  uniform 
laws  and  regulations  by  all  States,  in  conformity  with  similar  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  National  Government,  we  will  make  rapid 
progress  in  the  work  of  live-stock  sanitary  control.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  a uniform  Na- 
tional and  State  law,  but  when  we  approach  the  subject  of  uniform 
regulations  we  will  probably  encounter  numerous  perplexities  and 
controversies,  owing  to  differences  of  sanitary  problems  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  This  will  be  especially  true  in  regard  to 
interstate  movements  by  common  carriers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  a difficulty  of  this  nature  which 
arose  in  our  State  during  March,  1915,  at  a time  when  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  outbreak  was  under  control  and  restrictions  were 
being  gradually  lessened.  Under  Federal  regulations  it  was  per- 
missible to  ship  live  stock  for  immediate  slaughter  out  of  Federal 
modified  and  exposed  areas.  The  Pennsylvania  regulations  forbade 
such  shipments  to  enter  our  State,  and  were  even  more  drastic  in 
forbidding  such  shipments  to  pass  through  the  State  en  route  to 
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other  States.  A reference  to  the  map  will  show  the  keystone  position 
held  by  our  State,  as  such  shipments  could  not  reach  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  or  the  New  England  States  except  by  passing  through 
Pennsylvania  or  Canada,  and  of  course  Canada  was  closed  to  live 
stock  from  the  United  States.  From  certain  experiences  we  felt 
justified  in  adopting  and  enforcing  our  own  State  regulation.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  State  adopted  a parallel  regulation. 
Hon.  Francis  Shunk  Brown,  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
clared that  we  had  legal  authority  under  the  sanitary  lav,7  to  adopt 
and  enforce  such  a regulation.  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  upheld  our  action  as  being  an  advisable  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  prevent  reintroduction  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease into  the  State.  The  regulation  was  also  indorsed  by  various 
breeders’  associations.  Of  course  the  railroad  authorities  vigorously 
opposed  our  action ; but  after  a conference,  at  which  our  position  was 
clearly  and  forcibly  stated,  the  railroads  withdrew  their  objections 
and  took  immediate  steps  to  comply. 

As  far  as  practicable  such  situations  as  the  above,  and  all  other 
problems  which  may  arise,  should  be  anticipated,  and  uniform  regu- 
lations be  prepared  for  adoption  by  the  various  State  and  National 
authorities.  Such  uniformity  should  cover,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
transmissible  diseases  of  animals,  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
biological  products,  and  meat  and  milk  hygiene.  Municipalities  and 
local  boards  of  health  should  adopt  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
State,  and  the  States  should  follow  the  Federal  Government. 

Probably  the  best  method  for  attaining  the  desired  uniformity 
would  be  for  the  Federal  authorities  to  have  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  live-stock  sanitary  control  work  in  each  State,  with  the  State 
organizations  acting  as  auxiliaries  and  being  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  field  work.  I realize  that  this  proposition  is  somewhat  visionary 
and  approaches  too  closely  to  the  ideal  to  be  practical  at  this  time.  But 
I am  convinced  that  a final  solution  of  this  problem  of  uniformity 
can,  and  probably  will,  be  worked  out  along  these  lines,  just  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  military  forces  of  the  various  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  has  stood  the  tests  of  the  lower  courts  in  a 
number  of  instances,  and  its  constitutionality  has  been  upheld  by  the 
superior  court.  The  opinion  rendered  by  the  learned  Judge  Orlady, 
of  the  superior  court,  will  be  gladly  forwarded  to  anyone  who  may 
desire  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Vkcomax.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  a discussion  of  the  paper 
just  read. 

Mr.  Lamb.  The  speaker  quoted  the  Colorado  law  relative  to  the 
control  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  serious  contagious  dis- 
eases, I have  a copy  of  it  and  want  to  give  a few  extracts.  When 
this  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  raging  in  the  East  our  legislature 
was  in  session,  and  they  watched  with  bated  breath ; and  I mean  that, 
because  Colorado  has  not  drawn  a good  deep  breath  for  the  past  year. 
You  gentlemen  have  no  idea  what  the  attitude  of  the  ranchmen  is  in 
regard  to  foot-and-mouth  disease.  If  you  had  so  much  difficulty 
in  the  East,  what  would  it  do  in  the  ranch  country,  where  there  are 
no  fences  for  miles  and  miles  and  miles?  You  may  think  that  they 
are  a little  slow  in  modifying  their  regulations,  but  they  think  they 
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had  better  err  on  the  side  of  safety  and  that  they  can  get  along  bet- 
ter without  a few  dairy  cows  than  take  a chance  on  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  At  the  same  time  they  have  provided  a good  law  to  control 
it  in  case  it  is  ever  introduced.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  State 
board  of  commissioners  authority  in  case  disease  exists  in  such  a 
State  or  Territory.  The  State  board  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  have  the  power  to  destroy  any  live  stock  so  infected  or  able 
to  communicate  such  disease,  and  to  destroy  pens,  etc.,  which  the 
State  board  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease.  Another  section  provides  that  whenever 
there  shall  be  an  outbreak  in  such  a State  or  Territory  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  board  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
seek  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  beyond  the  boundaries.  It 
also  provides  for  appraisal  and  certificates  of  indemnity,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  certificates  that  may  be  issued.  The  entire  wealth 
and  credit  of  the  State  is  by  this  law  behind  this  live-stock  sanitary 
board  to  combat  foot-and-mouth  disease  if  it  is  ever  introduced. 

While  I do  not  held  this  up  as  a model  law,  I do  believe  that  it  is 
a law  that  can  be  copied  by  several  other  States  with  advantage  to 
themselves.  But  what  I want  to  impress  upon  the  sanitary  officials 
of  every  State  that  may  consider  that  Colorado  is  dilatory  about 
lessening  its  quarantine  requirements,  is  that  you  have  no  idea  how 
the  ranchmen  feel  and  with  what  fright  they  watch  the  approach 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  with  what  joy  they  watch  its  exter- 
mination. 

A Member.  May  I ask  Dr.  Marshall  one  question?  Supposing 
herds  become  infected,  what  should  be  done  with  the  supplies  on 
hand?  There  may  be  $5,000  worth  of  feed  in  the  building. 

Dr.  Marshall.  In  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  save  the  feed  by  dis- 
infecting it,  if  done  under  the  supervision  of  a man  competent  to 
judge  the  efficiency  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 

The  Member.  You  do  not  recommend  the  shipping  of  it  out  of  the 
premises  ? 

Dr.  Marshall.  It  has  been  sold  for  horse  feed  or  to  go  to  some 
place  where  they  knew  it  would  be  safe.  We  have  not  had  any 
trouble  from  that. 

Dr.  Beynolds.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Marshall’s  paper,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association  several  years  ago  ap- 
pointed a committee  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a statement  of  the 
essentials  of  a good  sanitary  law.  Such  a committee  was  appointed 
and  labored  for  about  two  years  and  brought  in  a report.  There 
were  about  40  States  represented  at  this  meeting,  which  through 
their  representatives  accepted  this  statement  as  a statement  of  the 
essentials  of  such  legislation,  and  I think  that  anyone  who  cared  to 
get  a copy  could  easily  get  it  by  addressing  Mr.  3.  J.  Ferguson, 
secretar}^  of  the  association,  at  the  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago. 
It  is  a rather  brief  statement  of  the  essentials  of  good  live-stock  sani- 
tary-control legislation. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  this  paper,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  next  paper  of  the  afternoon,  by  Dr.  Moore, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  GENERAL  AND  WHAT  SPECIFIC  RULES  SHOULD  BE  OB- 
SERVED IN  FIXING  THE  PERIODS  AND  DURATION  OF  THE  DIF- 
FERENT FORMS  OF  QUARANTINE  AGAINST  FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE? 

By  Dr.  Vekanus  A.  Moore, 

Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  assembling  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject 
of  quarantine  and  its  application  to  a particular  disease  is  not  new  to 
sanitary  science.  The  term  itself  refers  to  the  old  sanitary  system 
of  detention  in  the  lazarets  of  ships  and  men  for  40  days  for  the 
purpose  of  fumigation.  Quarantine  dates  back  to  1348.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  many  international  conventions  on  the  subject. 
Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Eome  have  each  entertained 
gatherings  of  this  kind.  However,  it  was  in  the  conferences  at 
Venice  in  1892,  Dresden  in  1893,  Paris  in  1894,  and  again  at  Venice 
in  1897,  that  the  controverted  points  were  settled  relative  to  the 
rights  of  communities  to  close  their  borders  to  any  and  all  traffic  that 
was  liable  to  carry  infection  to  other  individuals  or  countries.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  topic  in  preventive  medicine  that  has  received 
more  careful  attention  than  this.  The  necessity  of  quarantine  has 
been  recognized,  and  already  statutory  authority  has  been  given  to 
the  proper  officials  by  State  and  National  legislative  bodies  to  enforce 
it  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
a communicable  disease.  The  principle,  therefore,  that  such  pro- 
tection is  a legal  obligation  is  clearly  established,  and  the  correlated 
question  of  authority  to  enforce  it  is  granted  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

The  adjusting  of  a quarantine  has  been  a matter  of  much  con- 
troversy. From  the  beginning  its  purpose  has  been  to  protect  men 
and  animals  against  infectious  diseases.  While  this  appears  to  be 
simple,  many  perplexing  questions  have  arisen  relative  to  the  require- 
ments to  be  observed  when  the  quarantine  is  laid  either  as  a means 
of  eradicating  or  as  an  aid  in  combating  infection.  The  two  most 
important  are  to  determine  the  time  necessary  to  enforce  it  and  the 
restrictions  required  to  insure  its  efficiency.  For  centuries  the  time 
was  an  arbitrary  period  fixed  by  the  authorities.  The  records  show 
that  the  effect  of  such  a definite  time  was  satisfactory  in  many  in- 
stances, but  there  were  numerous  exceptions.  In  some  instances 
these  allowed  new  cases  to  arise  which  became  centers  for  the  further 
spread  of  the  disease.  However,  such  quarantines  did  much  to  hold 
the  plagues  in  check.  That  was  all  that  could  be  accomplished,  for 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  was  not  understood. 

In  recent  times  the  development  of  definite  knowledge  concerning 
the  cause  of  the  diseases  to  be  guarded  against  have  shed  new  light 
upon  the  requirements  of  quarantine.  After  the  etiology  of  the 
plagues  was  known,  when  the  channels  by  which  the  virus  escapes 
from  the  body  were  recognized,  when  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the 
infecting  agents  to  external  influences  was  determined,  and  when  the 
ability  of  the  virus  to  find  another  host  was  understood,  it  was  easy 
to  explain  that  for  the  protection  of  a community  a quarantine  could 
not  be  raised  arbitrarily,  but  should  be  held  until  the  individuals 
thus  segregated  are  no  longer  capable  of  transmitting  the  virus. 
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This  changed  the  practice  of  holding  a quarantine  for  an  arbitrary 
period  to  one  that  fixed  its  duration  in  accordance  with  the  time 
during  which  the  infected  individuals  are  dangerous.  In  addition 
to  this,  such  restrictions  were  added  as  seemed  necessary  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  virus. 

Those  who  reason  in  terms  of  mathematical  precision  may  have 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  animals  alike  in  all  obvious  respects 
which  become  infected  with  a given  virus  at  the  same  time  do  not 
die  or  recover  and  eliminate  the  germs  from  their  bodies  in  a like 
manner.  The  fact  is  they  usually  do  not.  Why  this  is  so  has  not 
been  entirely  explained,  for  the  phenomenon  is  a struggle  between 
two  vital  forces — the  individual  infected  and  the  invading  organ- 
isms. The  resistance  of  the  host  is  not  known,  and  the  invading 
power  of  the  organism  is  not  determined.  As  the  struggle  comes  to 
an  end  the  animal  body  may  entirely  free  itself  of  the  virus,  or  a 
few  of  the  organisms  may  remain  in  some  tissue  or  organ  where 
they  may  multiply  and  from  whence  they  may  escape  for  a very 
long  time  to  infect  others.  These  are  called  u carriers  ” or  spread- 
ers, and  they  present  the  most  difficult  problems  in  sanitary  science. 
Again,  in  the  process  of  healing  a diseased  focus  may  remain  some- 
where in  the  body,  which  may  become  surrounded  with  protecting 
tissue  and  the  individual  appear  to  be  fully  recovered.  The  virus 
in  these  areas  may  die  or  after  a time  grow  through  the  retaining 
wall  and  either  start  up  the  disease  anew  or  escape  from  the  body  to 
infect  other  individuals.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  this,  the 
most  conspicuous  historically  being  the  cattle  that  carried  contagious 
pleuropneumonia  from  Europe  to  South  Africa  and  Australia 
months  after  recovery  was  thought  to  have  been  complete. 

Successful  quarantine  must  take  into  account  many  factors.  Most 
of  them  come  to  us  not  as  clearly  defined  tangible  facts,  but  rather 
in  the  form  of  biological  forces  which  manifest  themselves  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  disease.  They  are  the  controlling  elements,  al- 
though they  can  be  understood  only  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
infectious  diseases  is  able  to  interpret  them  accurately.  However, 
the  principles  to  be  observed  are  clear.  The  quarantine  is  placed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  virus.  It  must  be  maintained  until 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  animals  transmitting  it  either  immediately 
or  at  any  future  time.  It  is  difficult  for  those  not  trained  in  the 
habits  of  microscopic  life  to  appreciate  that  viruses  are  vital  forces 
that  take  no  heed  of  the  opinions  of  men.  The  fact  can  not  be  too 
forcefully  emphasized  that  naturally  infectious  diseases  are  spread 
in  accordance  with  the  means — simple  or  complicated — provided  by 
the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  for  that  purpose.  The  agencies  for 
the  transmission  of  infectious  diseases  were  not  designed  for  the 
convenience  of  animal  owners  or  sanitary  officers,  but  rather  to 
enable  the  virus  of  the  disease  to  perpetuate  itself  and  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  infected  to  the  uninfected  individual.  We  should 
not  forget  that  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  for  example,  is 
a definite  factor  in  nature’s  economy  and  is  provided  for  quite  as 
much  as  the  perpetuation  of  other  living  things.  We  look  upon 
the  transfer  of  pollen  by  the  insect  in  the  fertilization  of  clover  as 
a wonderful  provision  of  nature  because  clover  is  useful  to  man. 
The  transfer  of  the  virus  of  a plague  from  one  host  to  another  is 
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often  just  as  wonderful  and  always  just  as  securely  provided  for, 
but  because  its  effect  operates  against  human  interests  there  is  a 
tendency  to  condemn  and  to  pass  judgment  without  knowledge. 

The  fixing  of  a quarantine  period  and  defining  its  specifications 
are  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  disease  and  the  nature  of 
its  etiology.  There  must  be  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  virus 
within  the  host,  of  the  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease  within 
which  it  is  eliminated,  and  its  ability  to  spread  after  escaping  from 
the  body,  in  order  to  safeguard  adequately  against  it.  Again,  the 
purpose  of  the  quarantine  modifies  both  its  duration  and  require- 
ments. If  it  is  to  protect  a community  against  the  introduction  of 
a foreign  disease,  it  is  obviously  more  drastic  than  if  it  is  used  only 
as  a temporary  means  of  combating  the  malady.  When  employed 
for  permanent  protection  it  should  remain  for  the  maximum  period 
of  incubation  and  for  the  longest  known  time  required  for  the  light- 
ing up  anew  of  arrested  lesions.  In  case  of  certain  diseases  the  virus,, 
after  it  escapes  from  the  body,  is  able  by  numerous  and  insidious 
ways,  to  disseminate  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  confine  it  to  the  quarantined  area.  These  are  all- 
important  considerations  in  determining  just  what  procedure  shall 
be  followed.  In  any  case  a margin  of  safety  must  be  allowed.  Rabies 
affords  a good  illustration  of  this.  The  average  period  of  incubation 
of  rabies  in  dogs  is  less  than  40  daj^s,  but  by  enforcing  a quarantine 
of  six  months  on  all  dogs  going  to  Australia  the  disease  has  been  kept 
out  of  that  country. 

In  order  to  apply  the  principles  underlying  quarantine  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  knowledge  obtainable 
from  clearly  defined  answers  to  the  following  questions,  namely : 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  virus? 

2.  What  is  the  period  of  incubation? 

3.  How  does  the  virus  escape  from  the  body,  and  by  what 

agencies  is  it  carried  from  the  infected  to  susceptible 

animals  ? 

4.  How  long  after  apparent  recovery  are  the  animals  capable 

of  transmitting  the  virus? 

5.  Is  it  possible  by  practicable  quarantine  methods  to  prevent 

the  virus  from  spreading  after  it  leaves  the  body  ? 

Because  of  the  extreme  infectiousness  of  this  disease  it  has  not 
been  studied  experimentally  in  this  country.  The  work  with  it  has 
been  regulatory  and  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  The  character  of 
the  virus  has  not  been  determined,  other  than  to  learn  that  it  will 
pass  through  bacteria-proof  filters  and  that  it  escapes  from  the  open 
lesions  of  the  affected  animal.  The  period  of  incubation  varies 
within  undetermined  limits.  Exposed  animals,  as  a rule,  develop 
symptoms  in  from  three  to  seven  days,  but  in  occasional  cases  the 
time  is  much  longer.  In  New  York  it  was  found  that  now  and  then 
two  and  three  weeks  elapsed  before  symptoms  appeared.  After  the 
virus  escapes  from  the  lesions  it  is  carried  on  any  article  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact — the  clothing  or  hands  of  attendants,  on  food, 
litter,  implements,  domesticated  animals,  or  insects. 

The  troublesome  cases  are  those  that  carry  the  virus  after  healing. 
There  are  reports  that  animals  have  infected  others  months  after 
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apparent  recovery.  These  are  exceptions,  but  they  affirm  the  possi- 
bility of  such  individuals  spreading  the  disease  for  this  period,  and 
we  do  not  knowT  for  how  much  longer.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  in  advance  how  long  an  infected  animal  may 
harbor  the  virus.  Zschokke  investigated  its  ability  to  remain  in  the 
feet.  He  found  that  the  vesicles  which  occur  in  the  skin  of  the  inter- 
digital  spaces  and  the  plantar  cushion  may  also  extend  under  the 
horny  capsule,  forming  there  furrow-like  spaces  along  the  sensitive 
laminse  of  the  wall  and  sole.  He  also  found  hidden  vesicles  in  the 
hoof  which  did  not  open  to  the  outside.  This  virus  would  remain 
there  until  it  was  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  natural  wearing  away 
of  the  hoof.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  animals  thus  affected  from 
eliminating  the  virus  for  an  indefinite  time.  Loeffler,  after  careful 
investigation,  recommended  that  no  animal  that  had  recovered  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease  should  be  permitted  in  the  channels  of  com- 
merce. 

A factor  of  still  greater  significance  is  the  ability  of  the  virus  to 
escape  by  insidious  ways  and  to  be  carried  from  the  infected  to  well 
animals,  notAvithstanding  the  barriers  of  Quarantine.  It  is  so  difficult 
because  of  the  many  possible  cariers  that  Dammann  stated  it  could 
not  be  prevented.  He  did  not  mean  that  infected  cattle  could  not 
be  isolated  long  enough  in  insect-proof  inclosures  with  efficient 
guards ; but  that  it  Avas  impossible  by  the  usual  or  even  more  than 
ordinary  rigid  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations  to  prevent  the 
virus  from  escaping  and  infecting  other  animals.  His  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  best  live-stock  sanitarians  of  Europe.  It  is  the  ver- 
dict rendered  after  long  experience  and  observation  by  men  Avho 
haA^e  endeavored  to  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  quarantine 
and  police  control.  In  passing  judgment  upon  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject we  must  not  be  controlled  by  the  experience  with  a few  herds  or 
even  outbreaks.  Data  from  many  infected  districts  and  numerous 
epizootics  are  required,  for  by  the  laws  of  chance  fortunate  results 
may  in  a feAv  cases  folloAv  any  procedure.  In  this  country,  where 
experience  Avith  this  disease  is  very  limited,  Ave  are  not  in  position  to 
judge  unless  we  supplement  our  knoAvledge  with  the  results  of  those 
whose  experience  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  shortcomings  and  the 
value  of  quarantine.  We  are  dealing  not  Avith  a local  question  but 
with  a nation-Avide  problem.  Because  of  this  greater  responsibility 
our  quarantine  regulations  should  be  safe,  reliable,  and  sound. 

I have  dAveit  someAvhat  at  length  on  the  principles  underlying 
the  determination  of  the  important  factors  in  quarantine,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  many  elements  involved  in  safeguarding 
our  live-stock  interests  by  this  method.  Until  more  data  are  avail- 
able the  best  we  can  do  is  to  live  up  to  the  knoAvledge  Ave  possess, 
unsAverA-ed  by  individual  experiences  to  the  contrary.  When  Capt. 
Ross  went  to  India  to  study  the  mosquito  as  a carrier  of  malaria 
he  was  often  almost  persuaded  that  the  accused  insect  was  innocent. 
He . laboriously  studied,  one  after  another,  999  specimens  in  Arain, 
but  the  thousandth  one  re\Tealed  the  story  of  the  Anopheles  as  the 
intermediate  host  and  spreader  of  the  malaria  plasmodium.  There 
is  a common  tendency  to  yield  to  the  findings  in  a limited  number 
of  cases.  There  are  people  Avilling  to  formulate  regulatory  measures 
suggested  by  a personal  experience.  While  such  experiences  have 
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their  value,  and  Avhile  they  may  represent  the  majority,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  although  it  is  the  usual  that  ordinarily  happens,  it  is 
the  unusual  that  most  often  causes  the  trouble. 

As  I understand  it,  the  questions  involved  are  the  object  of  the 
quarantine  and  the  enforcement  of  its  requirements. 

There  are  two  clearly  defined  purposes  for  which  quarantine  has 
been  employed  in  connection  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  namely, 
first,  to  control  it,  and,  secondly,  to  check  its  spread  temporarily  until 
drastic  measures  can  eliminate  the  diseased  animals  and  render  safe 
the  premises  occupied  by  them. 

There  is  no  other  disease  that  ever  gained  entrance  to  this  country 
so  difficult  to  restrain  by  quarantine  as  this,  due  not  only  to  its  high 
degree  of  infectiousness  but  also  because  practically  all  species  of 
animals  are  susceptible.  Again,  the  undetermined  limit  of  time  that 
recovered  animals  may  be  carriers  can  not  be  dismissed  without  care- 
ful consideration.  Both  Hess  and  Loeffler  found  that  a limited  num- 
ber of  recovered  animals  carried  the  virus  for  seven  months.  Nevei- 
mann,  in  his  last  annual  report  of  the  veterinary  officers  of  Prussia, 
pointed  to  more  than  100  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  ab 
tributed  to  virus  carriers.  The  experience  in  practically  all  European 
countries  points  to  the  failure  of  quarantine  as  a means  of  eradica 
tion.  The  outbreak  in  Germany  in  1892,  which  cost  that  country 
$25,000,000,  and  again  in  1911  with  a still  heavier  loss,  speaks  with 
emphasis  on  the  weakness  of  this  method.  When  such  veterans  in 
sanitary  science  as  Dammann  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  a 
sufficiently  strict  quarantine  to  hold  the  virus  of  this  disease  in  check 
it  seems  presumptious  for  us  to  consider  it  otherwise.  When  men 
like  Loeffler  and  Hess  find  animals  seven  months  after  recovery 
capable  of  spreading  the  virus,  we  have  no  experience  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  none  in  any  other,  to  deny  the  possible  danger  of  allow- 
ing record  animals  to  go  at  large  within  that  time. 

From  the  present  knowledge  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the 
available  data  concerning  methods  for  its  control,  two  kinds  of 
quarantine  seem  to  be  necessary,  namely,  Federal  and  local. 

The  Federal  quarantine  is  imperative  for  all  animals  coming  from 
countries  in  which  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists.  It  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  and  maintained  so  long  as  there  is  a possibility  of 
the  animals  transmitting  the  virus.  In  addition  to  this,  strict  super- 
vision of  all  imported  articles  or  substances  that  might  bring  the 
virus  is  essential.  The  outbreaks  of  1902  and  1908  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  necessity  for  such  care. 

The  local  quarantines  need  not  be  considered  at  length.  They  are, 
however,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  formulated  regulations 
for  this  purpose  and  issued  them  as  B.  A.  I.  Order  231.  This  order 
leaves  little  to  be  added  unless  from  experience  changes  or  additions 
seem  to  be  necessary.  It  provides  for  rigid  quarantine  of  the  affected 
premises  and  the  country  immediately  surrounding  them  and,  under 
proper  veterinary  supervision,  they  permit  the  limited  movement  of 
animals  in  the  next  adjacent  zones.  This  plan  in  itself  is  excellent. 
There  is,  however,  need  for  a better  mechanism  for  promptly  enforc- 
ing it  in  the  different  States.  Many  of  them  are  not  organized  in 
such  a way  that  immediate  action  is  assured.  The  delay  of  a single 
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day  may  cause  heavy  additional  losses.  To  guard  against  this  there 
must  be  a closer  sanitary  supervision.  We  should  find,  if  possible, 
the  best  method  of  bringing  this  about.  I have  suggested  district 
veterinarians,  under  the  State  veterinarian,  whom  animal  owners  and 
practitioners  could  call  at  once,  and  who  should  have  authority  to 
enforce  quarantine  measures  and  to  aid  in  making  the  diagnosis  in 
cases  of  doubt.  They  would  serve  as  sanitary  supervisors,  and  their 
territory  should  be  no  larger  than  they  can  properly  cover.  An  ex- 
pert district  veterinarian  would  give  both  technical  assistance  to 
practitioners  and  have  authority  to  enforce  regulatory  restrictions 
whenever  necessary. 

The  enormous  value  of  our  live  stock  warrants  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures for  efficient  protection.  Whatever  system  of  quarantine 
is  finally  adopted  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  should  recog- 
nize their  obligation  to  the  animal  industries  of  the  country.  They 
should  be  prepared  to  meeet  emergencies.  In  the  eradication  of  an 
epizootic  there  should  be  cooperation.  In  plagues  like  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  where  control  necessitates  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
herd,  often  of  valuable  animals,  it  would  seem  wise  for  our  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  consider  adequate  indemnity  for  the  unfortunate 
owners.  With  proper  precautionary  measures  such  epizootics  should 
be  very  rare.  But  if  perchance  they  do  appear,  and  herds  have  to  be 
destroyed,  would  it  not  be  wiser  and  eventually  cheaper  to  have  in- 
demnities sufficient  to  encourage  cooperation  rather  than  those  that 
provoke  opposition?  Eradication  is  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and 
those  who  are  benefited  might  bear  a part  of  the  burden  of  the  owners 
of  the  condemned  animals. 

A campaign  of  education  should  precede  or  accompany  regulatory 
work.  The  people  should  learn  that  the  slaughter  of  infected  and 
exposed  animals  alike  is  not  the  notion  of  any  individual  but  the 
method  arrived  at  by  the  crucial  test  of  research  and  experience.  To 
be  fully  prepared,  each  State  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  a definitely  formulated  plan  of  attack  that  could  be 
applied  immediately  should  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  any  other 
animal  plague  appear. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified  that  when  this  disease 
appears  in  a country  general^  free  from  its  infection,  like  the 
United  States,  quarantine  should  be  enforced  for  protection  against 
all  importations  that  may  bring  the  virus,  and  that  local  quarantines 
should  be  employed  only  as  a means  for  temporarily  combating  the 
disease.  Its  eradication  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  heroic  measures 
of  slaughter  and  disinfection.  This  conclusion  is  reached  in  full 
recognition  of  what  has  been  accomplished  with  quarantine  in  iso- 
lated instances  and  in  certain  infected  countries  like  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  slogan  should  be,  “ We  can  not  afford  to  have  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  this  country.” 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Moore,  who  I presume  is 
an  authority  on  the  subject  which  he  has  just  discussed,  about  his 
statement  in  his  paper  that  among  the  quarantines  which  he  thinks 
should  be  established  there  is  one  reaching  out  far  enough  to  touch 
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articles  imported  into  this  country  from  foreign  countries  where  the 
disease  is  rampant.  I would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Moore  if  he  considers 
that  hides,  hoofs,  horns  of  animals,  wool,  or  other  products  that  are 
imported  into  this  country  from  countries  where  these  contagions 
exist,  could  be  quarantined  against  in  any  manner  by  this  Govern- 
ment, and  if  so,  in  what  manner;  and  if  there  is  any  danger  against 
our  welfare  from  the  importation  of  these  articles,  and  if  it  is  an  un- 
reasonable hypothesis  to  suppose  that  we  are  not  only  able  but  ought 
to  protect  ourselves  against  this  danger? 

Dr.  Moore.  I think  that  there  is ; but  that  opinion  is  not  based  on 
any  positive  fact.  We  know  in  these  other  cases  the  evidence  is  very 
strong  and  incriminating  as  to  certain  articles  that  were  imported. 
I don't  know  Iioav  this  is  going  to  be  done,  but  I believe  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  has  a regulation  against  the  importation  of  hides 
or  things  of  that  kind  without  proper  supervision.  I refer  to  the 
fact  because  I think  it  is  one  of  the  possible  dangers  accompanying 
the  introduction  of  this  contagion.  It  has  got  to  come  to  us  in  some 
way,  and  if  it  doesirt  come  in  animals  that  have  become  infected  and 
are  supposed  to  be  recovered,  then  it  must  come  in  some  other  way. 
It  must  be  brought  to  us,  and  just  what  the  regulations  are,  I sup- 
pose it  was  the  purpose  of  this  conference  to  ascertain.  I do  not 
know  the  details  of  what  can  be  done,  but  I believe  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  should  be  taken  into  account  by  our  Government  in  form- 
ulating protective  measures. 

Dr.  Ormsby.  I would  like  to  ask  the  professor  if  he  considers  the 
saving  of  this  million-dollar  prize  stock  out  here  at  Hawthorne  a 
year  ago  and  returning  them  to  their  owners,  passing  them  down 
through  the  State,  is  a menace  to  the  health  of  the  rest  of  the  cattle 
down  where  they  have  been  shipped.  From  his  statement  and  the- 
ory we  must  believe  that  all  of  those  cattle  that  were  saved  and 
pronounced  cured  and  returned  to  the  owners  are  still  a menace 
to  the  cattle  of  those  various  vicinities  wherever  they  have  been.  I 
think  they  went  into  several  States. 

Dr.  Moore.  That  is  a very  hard  question.  We  can  only  go  so  far 
as  we  have  light.  These  animals,  as  I understand  it,  were  kept  in 
very  rigid  quarantine,  infinitely  more  strict  than  could  be  carried  out 
on  any  ordinary  farm  or  with  any  ordinary  cattle.  The  possibility 
of  their  being  infected  was  tested  by  inoculation  into  other  animals. 
They  were  held  in  quarantine  for  the  maximum  length  of  time  which 
animals  have  been  known  to  transmit  the  disease.  If  we  go  on  the 
facts  that  we  have,  there  was  no  danger ; but  I do  personally  consider 
that  there  was  a shadow  of  danger  in  that,  and  I was  very  particular 
to  carefully  advise  all  of  the  owners  of  those  cattle  who  came  to  me — 
and  several  of  them  did  in  regard  to  it — that  they  should  not  put 
those  animals  with  their  herds  at  home,  but  should  keep  them  in  very 
strict  quarantine  for  several  months  longer.  Some  of  them  I think 
did  that.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  great  danger;  but  I think 
from  the  general  knowledge  of  infectious  diseases  that  there  might 
be  a potential  danger.  Every  precaution  was  taken  that  I know  of 
to  comply  with  the  knowledge  that  we  now  have  of  this  disease. 
But  we  must  remember  the  saying  that  goes  down  in  scientific 
circles — that  the  truth  of  yesterday  is  not  the  truth  of  to-day,  and  the 
truth  of  to-day  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the  truth  of  to-morrow.  We 
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may  find  that  animals  are  able  to  carry  this  disease  for  10  months  or 
for  a year,  and  in  that  case  that  would  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  Munn.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  in  your  principal  address 
that  Dr.  Loeffler  had  found  foot-and-mouth  disease  dormant,  that 
cattle  had  had  it  seven  months  after  the  disease  had  disappeared 
finally  ? I didn’t  understand  the  number  of  months. 

Dr.  Moore.  It  was  seven  months,  as  I understand  it,  after  the  ani- 
mal had  recovered  from  the  disease  that  it  was  able  to  transmit  it. 

Mr.  Mijnn.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  Hawthorne  herd  was  distrib- 
uted in  about  six  months? 

Dr.  Moore.  I said  that  these  animals  that  I was  asked  about  were 
kept  in  quarantine  as  long  as  any  animals  have  been  known  to  trans- 
mit the  disease  after  recovery. 

Senator  White.  Did  some  of  those  cattle  go  back  to  your  State? 

Dr.  Moore.  Some  went  to  Massachusetts,  but  they  were  not  quar- 
antined. I suggested  to  the  owners  that  it  would  be  a safe  precaution 
if  they  would  keep  them  away  from  their  herds  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I want  to  know  if  the  scientists  have  discovered 
the  germ  or  the  bacillus  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  ? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  No;  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Bent.  It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  sacrifice  great  value  on  a 
theory  of  a chance  that  there  is  some  risk  in  the  carrier  of  an  animal 
we  should  address  our  attention  first  to  the  positive  carriers  that  we 
know  have  been  very  prevalent,  in  carelessness  in  handling  the 
disease,  property,  feed,  employees  on  the  farm,  and  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  point  seems  to  be  well  taken.  [Laughter.] 
Dr.  Munn  has  to  leave,  so  he  is  going  to  speak  now.  He  was  to  have 
come  on  the  program  to-morrow. 

TEE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FOR  FULL  COMPEN- 
SATION, EFFECTIVE  QUARANTINE,  AND  SAVING  PEDIGREED 

STOCK. 

By  M.  D.  Munn. 

Mr.  Munn.  May  I be  permitted  at  the  outset  one  correction,  lest 
there  should  be  some  misunderstanding  of  some  of  the  statements  1 
may  make,  on  which  I may  protect  myself  on  the  ground  of  ignor- 
ance ? I am  not  a doctor ; I am  a lawyer. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Doctor  of  laws,  I meant. 

Mr.  Munn.  At  the  outset,  on  behalf  of  the  record  associations — and 
I am  speaking  on  behalf  of  that  body  as  well  as  myself  individually — 
I wish  at  this  time  most  sincerely  to  thank  the  honorable  Assistant 
Secretary  for  calling  this  meeting,  and  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  broadmindedness  and  the  statesmanlike  conception  disclosed 
by  him  in  calling  the  meeting.  [Applause.]  It  is  indeed  gratify- 
ing to  find  men  carrying  on  a department  of  our  Government  who 
have  that  breadth  of  vision  and  the  courage  to  meet  the  situation 
when  it  arises. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  improper  for  me  at  this  time  to  point  out  the 
difficulty  which  the  Government  encounters  in  meeting  a situation 
like  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  Of  course,  you  know  we  live  un- 
der what  we  call  the  dual  form  of  government.  We  have  the 
National  and  State  Governments.  The  powers  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment are  necessarily  limited,  and  it  is  only  when  a condition 
touches  upon  that  portion  of  the  State  powers  delegated  to  the 
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Federal  Government  that  the  Federal  Government  can  act  at  all. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  cases  like  hoof-and-mouth  disease  outbreaks  and 
other  contagious  or  dangerous  diseases,  when  we  attempt  to  sup* 
press  them,  the  Federal  Government  is  powerless  to  deal  with  the 
situation  adequately  ; and  I regret  that  the  suggestion  made  by  one 
of  the  learned  veterinarians  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  whole  power 
to  control  diseases  of  this  kind  should  be  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  impossible.  He  spoke  of  it  as  visionary.  It  is  worse 
than  that;  it  is  impossible,  simply  because  of  the  limited  form  of 
government  under  which  we  live,  namely,  the  dual  form. 

With  that  understanding,  I want  to  make  a few  suggestions,  but 
before  doing  so  I wish  to  say  to  these  veterinarians  and  to  the  honor- 
able Assistant  Secretary  that  the  breeders  of  this  country  are  law- 
abiding.  The  difficulty  has  been  where  opposition  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  laws  at  present  are  so  imperfectly  framed,  are  so 
inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  that  it  has  been  perhaps  deemed 
necessary  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  handling  of  the 
situation  to  act  in  a somewhat  arbitrary  manner;  and  you  know 
every  American  citizen,  when  he  feels  that  a right  he  has  under  the 
Constitution  may  be  invaded,  resents  it.  That  is  what  gives  strength 
to  our  American  citizenship.  And  I want  to  assure  you  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  difficulty  and  the  embarrassment  and  the  sole  obstruc- 
tion, where  it  has  arisen,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  imper- 
fect, and  it  has  been  necessary  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  to  resort  to  arbitrary  meas- 
ures, which  should  never  be  the  case,  because  we  should  have  our 
laws  so  framed  that  they  are  self-executing  when  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  agents  we  select  to  execute  them.  [Applause.] 

Little  can  be-  gained  from  a meeting  of  this  land  unless  we  can 
make  some  forward-moving  suggestions.  We  never  gain  anything 
by  criticizing  the  past.  I noted  in  the  address  of  one  of  the  veterin- 
arians a tone  that  I didn’t  quite  like — and  I am  net  in  any  way  an 
obstructionist.  He  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  it  was  a part  of 
the  duty  of  those  upon  whom  the  law  comes  in  contact  to  be  re- 
signed. It  is  the  duty  of  those  upon  whom  the  law  comes  in  contact 
to  be  obedient  when  the  law  makes  it  clear  that  obedience  is  required ; 
and  I assure  you  that  I have  yet  to  meet  the  breeder  who  would  take 
a different  position.  They  must  not  expect,  however,  that  all 
breeders  are  willing  to  occupy  the  position  which  the  woman  did 
who  had  been  somewhat  rebellious  against  domestic  restrictions,  and 
belligerent  by  nature,  when  visited  with  death,  and  her  husband 
being  afterwards  asked  “Was  she  resigned?”  replied:  “Resigned? 
Hell,  she  had  to  be ! ” When  it  is  necessary  to  be  resigned,  you  will 
find  the  breeders  always  resigned.  [Laughter.] 

I said  suggestions  I thought  were  desirable  from  a gathering  of 
this  kind,  and  I am  quite  sure  the  honorable  Assistant  Secretary  is 
here  for  those. 

First  of  all,  what  can  we  do  to  aid  the  future  and  forget  the  past? 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  two  gentlemen  who  were  most  desirous 
of  projecting  some  resolution  into  this  meeting  will  get  their  or- 
ganizations to  meet  and  appoint  committees  to  meet  with  like  com- 
mittees from  other  organizations  to  frame  an  intelligent,  coherent* 
self-executing,  complete  sanitary  measure  to  meet  the  Federal,  State, 
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and  local  situations,  they  will  have  served  their  interests  most  ad- 
mirably and  will  aid  the  honorable  Secretary  and  his  department  in 
getting  what  they  wish.  [Applause.]  It  seems  to  me  we  have  one 
clear  duty  before  us,  a splendid  opportunity  for  a good,  broad,  states- 
manlike action  on  the  part  of  these  various  associations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  department  so  ably  represented  here,  namely,  to  go 
to  Washington  through  proper  representation  and  join  in  the  effort. 
I am  sure  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  frame  a sanitary 
measure  for  national  action  which  will  correlate  itself  perfectly 
with  such  State  legislation  as  these  various  committees  should  secure 
from  the  States,  carried  on  down  through  the  local  community; 
because,  in  order  to  have  these  laws  successfully  operated  and  satis- 
factorily self -executing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  not  only  the  National 
and  State  legislation,  but  the  cooperation  of  the  local  community 
where  the  law  is  to  be  applied.  I am  expressing  my  views  on  the 
subject,  and  I have  given  some  thought  to  it.  Of  course  you  could 
have  community  legislation,  but  you  can  have  community  recognition 
in  and  under  such  State  and  National  laws  as  can  be  framed  in  this 
manner;  and  that  is  the  only  way,  I assure  you,  that  this  question 
can  be  satisfactorily  settled  and  properly  handled,  in  my  judgment. 
The  National  Society  of  Record  Associations  has  already  appointed 
its  committee  to  take  up  this  subject,  and  we  are  going  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  our  power  with  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  also  with  the  various  State  legislatures  or  committees  of 
those  bodies.  We  have  framed  a set  of  laws — and  when  I say  “ set  ” 
1 mean  necessarily  the  State  laws — so  correlated  to  the  national  law 
that  in  the  future  we  will  avoid  this  friction  and,  if  possible,  secure 
more  perfect  protection  against  the  spread  of  these  dreaded  diseases. 

I am  directed  to  state  to  this  convention  three  positions  which  the 
National  Society  of  Record  Associations  has  taken.  First  of  all, 
and  perhaps  most  important  in  all  this  legislation,  is  the  absolute 
requirement  of  both  State  and  Federal  Governments  that  full  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  for  animals  necessarily  killed  [applause], 
because  there  is  nothing  that  stirs  more  irritation  in  the  individual 
mind  than  a feeling  that  he  is  being  deprived  of  his  property  with- 
out due  compensation  provided  for  him  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  all  the  States.  Therefore  we  have  taken  the 
positions  squarely  that  that  is  the  first  essential. 

The  next  position  we  have  taken  is  that  in  our  opinion  the  system 
of  quarantining  which  has  been  in  force  during  the  last  two  out- 
breaks of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  wholly  inadequate.  We  stand 
for  restricted  but  effective  quarantine.  The  area  quarantined,  in  our 
opinion,  is  not  adequate,  and  experience,  I think,  for  the  past  year 
and  a half  or  two  years  has  clearly  shown  that.  What  do  we  mean 
by  restricted  quarantine?  We  mean  this:  If  there  is  an  outbreak  in 
a county  on  one  farm  or  on  two  adjoining  farms,  there  should  be 
a sufficient  area  surrounding  that  farm  or  those  two  farms  taken  into 
the  quarantine  to  make  it  absolutely  complete  and  a safe  quarantine; 
and  then  a quarantine  should  be  put  on  there  that  is  a quarantine 
and  not  nn  excuse.  When  I say  a quarantine,  I mean  that  the  people 
on  that  farm  should  be  obliged  to  stay  there  unless  they  leave  under 
disinfection  applied  by  competent  persons.  And  when  they  come 
back  again  they  should  be  again  disinfected.  There  isn’t  any  danger, 
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I understand,  from  leaving  these  places  if  you  are  properly  disin- 
fected. Here  in  Chicago  they  go  in  and  out  all  the  time  under  dis- 
infection. Therefore  the  quarantine  isn’t  half  as  burdensome  as 
people  imagine  if  it  is  intelligently  and  properly  applied.  But  it 
should  be  an  effective,  absolute  quarantine.  And  then  I would  have 
it  provided  in  the  law  that  if  a person  had  a herd  of  animals  and 
violated  that  quarantine  the  penalty  should  be  the  immediate  ex- 
termination of  that  herd.  That  will  compel  cooperation  if  the  man 
is  sincere:  and  if  he  isn’t,  he  isn’t  entitled  to  much  consideration. 

The  next  point  we  make  is  that,  where  it  is  safe  and  possible  to 
do  so,  the  seed  stock,  the  pedigreed  animals,  should  be  preserved 
under  the  system  of  quarantine  that  I have  referred  to.  I realize 
that  this  is  a question  upon  which  there  is  a difference  of  opinion. 
But,  gentlemen,  I want  to  make  one  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of 
this  audience.  The  honorable  Assistant  Secretary  outlined  before  us. 
in  splendid  vision  this  morning  the  possibilities  to  be  accomplished 
if  we  apply  intelligence  to  the  great  opportunities  lying  before  us 
in  this  country.  But  one  of  the  very  bases  from  which  we  must 
proceed  in  that  magnificent  development  is  the  animals  which  will 
improve  and  develop  the  animal  industry  of  this  country,  and  those 
are  known  as  the  seed  animals.  These  splendid  animals  have  been 
recognized  almost  from  time  immemorial.  I remember  as  a boy 
reading  those  beautiful  fictions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  where  lie  fires 
the  imaginations  of  youth ; and  you  remember  he  describes  in  one  of 
those  the  king,  splendidly  garbed  and  majestic  in  carriage,  riding 
up  to  the  place  of  coronation  drawn  by  twelve  white  Flemish  horses. 
It  has  been  from  all  time  the  pride  of  all  countries  to  have  some 
splendid  blooded  animals  as  foundation  stock  on  which  the  glories 
and  the  progress  of  those  countries  might  be  built.  The  men  who 
have  given  their  time  and  their  means  and  their  energy  to  build  up 
these  seed  stocks,  this  seed  foundation  for  improvement  in  animal 
development,  do  not  ask  consideration  in  these  matters;  but,  in  the 
name  of  progress  and  development,  we  demand  the  protection  of 
that  seed  stock  when  it  can  safely  and  properly  be  done.  I am  not 
going  to  enter  upon  a discussion  with  the  Veterinarians,  whose  opin- 
ions I am  willing  to  concede  are  probably  more  profound  than  mine; 
but  I am  bound  to  take  notice  of  experience,  and  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  experience  is  the  best  guide  we  can  have  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  justify  consideration. 

We  had  nearly  800  animals  here  in  Chicago  a year  ago  last  October 
that  were  infected  with  this  disease.  The  choicest  of  all  the  breeds 
of  dairy  animals  in  the  world  were  gathered  there.  The  most 
splendid  seed  stock  it  is  possible  to  produce  were  gathered  there, 
and,  unfortunately,  infected;  why  or  how  I am  not  going  for  a 
moment  to  discuss,  because  it  is  past,  it  is  buried,  and  I am  going  to 
let  the  dead  bury  its  dead  so  far  as  I am  concerned.  But  the  owners 
of  those  animals,  not  rebelling  against  law,  but  realizing  the  im- 
portance to  the  future  development  of  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
country,  of  the  preservation  of  those  animals,  requested  that  they 
be  preserved,  and  the  honorable  Assistant  Secretary  and  his  su- 
perior, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  seeing  the  need  of  that,  joined 
in  the  effort,  and  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  splendid  success. 
We  have  to-day  every  one  of  those  animals  scattered  throughout 
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this  country,  performing  the  functions  for '"which  they  were  created, 
and  representing  as  they  still  do  the  choicest  of  all  the  dairy  breeds. 
[Applause.]  I saw  one  of  those  animals  sold  here  within  two  weeks 
for  $2,500,  going  as  the  foundation  of  a splendid  herd  in  the  south- 
western part  of  this  country;  and  there  stands  in  the  possession  of 
the  former  owner  of  that  animal  several  of  his  offspring,  the  most 
splendid  young  representatives  of  that  breed  we  have.  Col.  French, 
who  is  in  this  room,  has  a cow  that  was  in  that  unfortunate  inclosure 
and  which  has  come  out  of  it  and  performed  her  function  of  both 
reproduction  and  production  in  a wonderful  way,  making  a marvel- 
ous record  of  the  production  of  butter  fat  and  giving  birth  to  two 
calves  since,  as  I understand  it.  So  every  one  of  those  animals  lias 
gone  on  performing  its  function,  contributing  to  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  animal  industry  of  this  country  its  proportionate 
share  without  hindrance,  without  embarrassment,  and  without  im- 
pairment in  any  way.  Under  those  conditions,  isn’t  that  an  example 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration?  Isn’t  that  the  experience  that  is  to 
teach  us  something? 

I am  going  to  say  one  thing,  not  in  the  way  of  criticism,  or  not  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism.  Although  it  may  take  on  to  your  minds 
that  form,  it  is  not  so  intended.  Here  were  800  animals  that  had 
gone  through  the  disease  and  had  recovered.  Wouldn’t  it  have  been 
wise  for  some  of  these  veterinarians — and  I appeal  to  you  gentlemen 
as  veterinarians  who  are  interested  as  we  are  in  the  development  of 
this  country — wouldn’t  it  have  been  wise  for  you  to  have  taken  some 
of  those  animals  and  put  them  through  the  test  to  see  whether  they 
were  still  germ  carriers  or  whether  they  were  not?  We  can  not 
make  progress  unless  we  make  effort,  unless  we  experiment,  unless  we 
try  to  learn,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  presented  to  us  here  in  the 
past  14  or  18  months  that  is  almost  unparalleled,  and  I am  sorry  we 
haven’t  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity. 

In  addition  to  what  I have  suggested  about  legislation  in  uniform 
and  effective  sanitary  measures,  there  is  another  thing  that  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
assistant  to  go  to  Congress  and  say,  “ We  want  this  appropriation  ” 
or  “ We  want  that  appropriation,”  and  meet  with  the  success  they 
ought  to.  I would  like  to  see  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  of 
a sum  sufficient  so  that  that  department  could  carry  on  research  work 
for  the  next  10  years  in  connection  with  these  diseases  and  find  what, 
if  any,  preventive  measures  can  be  developed,  or  what  means  can  be 
devised  to  better  preserve  and  protect  our  animal  industry.  In 
addition  to  that,  I would  like  to  see  an  appropriation  made  sufficient 
each  year  to  enable  our  department  to  carry  on  its  work  in  the  broad, 
expansive  way  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  so  splendidly  outlined  to 
us  this  morning.  We  can  do  that  by  going  down  there  as  taxpayers, 
as  voters.  I notice  that  when  you  meet  the  man  in  Congress  and 
say  “ I have  10  votes  ” it  has  a good  deal  more  influence  now  than  if 
you  say  “ I have  $10.”  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Let  us  get  to- 
gether and  get  behind  this  department  and  help  them  in  their  efforts 
to  carry  on  and  develop  this  splendid  work  for  us  and  with  us. 

We  are  here  representing  various  interests,  but  let  us  remember 
that,  after  all,  we  are  each  and  all  American  citizens.  We  are  not 
here  to  put  anybody  in  the  hole.  We  are  not  here  to  take  advantage 
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that  this  meeting  might  afford,  either  for  publicity  or  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  embarrassment.  We  are  here  to  aid  as  American  citizens 
the  honorable  Assistant  Secretary  and  his  superior  in  this  splendid 
work.  I hope  and  believe  that  I voice  the  sentiment  of  everyone 
when  I say  that  there  isn’t  a man  here  who  doesn’t  want  to  join  hands 
with  the  honorable  Assistant  Secretary  and  his  superior  in  that  de- 
partment in  every  way  possible,  and  we  will  absolutely  refrain  from 
doing  anything  that  might  tend  to  cause  embarrassment.  [Loud 
applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Spann.  We  have  heard  from  a distinguished  veterinarian  in 
telling  us  about  what  had  been  learned  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  about  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  I listened  with  a great 
deal  of  interest  to  it.  I waited  to  have  him  tell  us  something  about 
what  we  learned  about  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this  country,  and 
T waited  in  vain.  Nowt,  as  Mr.  Munn  says,  we  don’t  want  to  embar- 
rass anybody;  we  want  to  help.  I had  16  animals  that  had  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Chicago,  and  I issued  an  invitation  to  the  veteri- 
narians of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  come  to  my  farm  and 
see  these  cattle.  They  went  through  the  disease  as  you  know  in 
Chicago:  they  went  through  the  test  they  had  there;  and  after  they 
were  shipped  out  by  the  Federal  authorities,  the  cattle  came  to  Ken- 
tucky and  were  all  assembled  at  one  point  m Henry  County  and  held 
there  about  five  weeks  with  check  animals,  about  six  or  eight  young 
cattle  and  a dozen  or  more  hogs.  These  hogs  were  allowed  to  run 
with  the  cattle  constantly.  I took  the  females  and  put  them  in  a 
little  pasture  of  about  10  acres,  and  put  two  female  cattle  of  my  own 
farm  with  them,  a heifer  of  about  10  months  and  a cow.  The  males 
I put  into  box  stalls  and  kept  them  separate  from  the  other  cattle. 
When  they  were  sent  home,  our  department  of  agriculture  wanted 
us  to  keep  the  cattle  on  the  farm  and  advised  us  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rated from  other  cattle  because  some  of  the  States  would  not  allow 
us  to  ship  the  cattle  that  had  been  in  contact  with  these.  They 
wanted  these  cattle  there  for  observation.  I have  kept  them  there  for 
observation,  hoping  that  some  authorities  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  would  come  and  look  these  cattle  over 
and  get  the  information  that  I wanted  to  give  them:  but  up  to  this 
time  none  of  the  authorities  came.  We  had  12  females  and  3 bulls. 
One  of  those  calved  at  Chicago,  and  since  we  have  had  them  home 
six  others  have  dropped  calves  in  fine  condition,  and  the  other 
five  animals  are  safe  in  calf,  all  to  the  bull  that  had  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  I think  this  information  is  valuable  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  don't  seem  to  think  so.  Instead  of  getting  the 
information  of  it  from  foreign  countries — it  must  be  a little  old — let 
them  go  to  our  farms  and  inspect  these  cattle  and  get  some  informa- 
tion so  that  they  can  advise  people  intelligently  when  people  apply 
to  them  for  information  in  regard  to  these  cattle. 

Mr.  Adkins.  With  all  the  information  that  goes  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a policy 
growing  out  of  that  information  that  would  handle  this  proposition 
in  the  future  so  that  it  could  be  fair  and  just  and  equitable  to  all  men 
engaged  in  the  production  of  certain  stock,  as  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  preceding  speaker.  There  ought  to  be  a policy  to  preserve 
stock  under  quarantine, and  that  will  not  work  to  the  bankruptcy  and 
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disadvantage  of  other  men  located  in  that  particular  State  where  the 
effort  is  being  made  while  under  quarantine.  Take  the  dairy  herd 
that  was  quarantined  in  Chicago,  and  the  other  herds  which  were 
preserved  for  a long  time.  This  meant  that  other  States  quarantined 
against  this  State,  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  men  who  were  pro- 
ducing seed  stock,  by  reason  of  restricting  their  market  to  the  State 
of  Illinois.  I was  talking  with  a man  who  was  producing  seed  stock 
in  quite  a large  way  in  this  State,  and  he  told  me  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sell  his  farm  because  his  trade  was  restricted 
to  this  State.  My  opinion  is  that  if  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  conditions  so  as  to  preserve  the 
seed  stock,  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  other  men  engaged 
in  the  production  of  seed  stock  in  that  particular  locality.  I know 
men  by  the  score  in  this  State  who  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  herds  were  preserved  under  quaran- 
tine so  long  here,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  other  States  were 
quarantining  against  them  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  ship  their 
stock  out  of  The  State  of  Illinois.  When  this  final  policy  is  formu- 
lated by  your  department,  Mr.  Secretary,  those  matters  should  be 
taken  into  consideration : and  if  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  a condition  so  that  the  seed  stock  of 
this  country  can  be  preserved,  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense 
and  possible  bankruptcy  of  the  large  number  of  their  neighbors  who 
happen  to  be  residing  within  that  immediate  imaginary  boundary 
line  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  [Applause.] 

Senator  White.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  quarantine  in  starting 
this  disease  again  in  your  State  has  done  something  to  injure  your 
stock  business  ? 

Mr.  Adkins.  I understand  that. 

Senator  White.  And  we  have  get  some  of  those  quarantined  cat- 
tle into  our  States,  and  they  haven’t  hurt  Iowa  any. 

Mr.  Adkins.  But  the  prolonged  quarantine  has  hurt  the  business 
in  this  State. 

Senator  White.  If  you  had  prolonged  the  quarantine  on  that 
hog  serum,  you  might  be  better  off  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  John  C.  Baker.  I would  like  to  ask  about  how  large  an  area 
the  veterinarians  consider  is  necessary  for  a quarantine.  I have  a 
little  personal  knowledge  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  I had  a 
herd  that  got  the  disease,  and  there  was  none  of  it  within  8 miles 
of  them.  Here  was  a jump  of  8 miles.  It  would  seem  that  a small 
quarantine  would  not  answer.  And  I quite  agree  that  people  should 
be  paid  the  full  amount  of  their  stock.  I had  127  pure-bred  cattle 
killed,  and  I haven’t  received  all  my  share  yet. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Mr.  Munn  made  the  statement  that  he  was  sorry 
that  the  veterinary  profession  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  won- 
derful opportunity  afforded  by  this  dairy-show  herd  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  possibility  of  any  of  them  being  carriers  of  the  virus 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Mr.  Munn  is  absolutely  incorrect  in 
that  statement.  Why  were  those  dairy-show  animals  held  at  Haw- 
thorne for  such  a long  period  after  being  quarantined  on  the  first 
day  of  Nevember,  and  not  released  until  the  31st  day  of  May?  Why 
were  50  stockers  and  feeders  placed  among  them  in  March  and  kept 
there  until  June.  Why  were  the  50  test  hogs  fed  on  the  feces  and 
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milk  of  those  show  cattle,  and  4 additional  calves  kept  there  for 
experimental  purposes?  The  saliva  of  those  dairy-show  animals 
was  tested:  their  secretions  of  urine,  milk,  vaginal  discharges,  feces, 
the  material  from  between  the  interdigital  spaces,  and  scrapings 
from  the  hoofs  were  likewise  tested,  and  other  methods  of  exposure 
were  conducted  on  these  104  experiment  animals.  I can't  understand 
why  Mr.  Munn  hasn't  that  information,  because  we  did  not  release 
those  animals  until  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was 
confident  in  its  belief  that  there  were  no  virus  carriers  present,  as  a 
result  of  those  experiments  which  were  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
haustive ever  conducted  to  determine  this  point.  Applause.] 

I am  surprised  at  Mr.  Spann’s  statement  that  the  bureau  has  not 
inquired  about  these  herds  after  they  have  gone  back  to  their  home 
States.  As  a matter  of  fact,  T)r.  Melvin  has  written  letters  to  the 
various  State  officials  about  these  cattle.  It  is  true  we  have  not  sent 
our  own  men  to  see  all  these  animals;  but  we  have  reports  from 
practically  all  the  herds  in  the  various  States  as  to-  their  present 
condition.  I may  say  that  we  have  received  an  adverse  report  from 
one  herd  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  so  far  as  the  milk  production 
and  thriftiness  of  the  animals  are  concerned,  and  this  herd  does  not 
belong  to  Mr.  Spann.  It  is  the  one  exception,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a fact  that  we  have  received  that  information.  I don’t  understand 
why  Mr.  Spann  would  make  the  statement  that  we  have  not  fol- 
lowed up  those  animals. 

Mr.  Spann.  I said  only  my  own  knowledge  of  it.  You  stated  the 
department  was  confident  when  you  let  them  go  they  were  safe? 

Dr.  Mohler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Spann.  You  still  believe  so? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Surely. 

Mr.  Spann.  Still  the  Agricultural  Department  is  advising  people 
not  to  buy  those  cattle. 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  Agricultural  Department  does  not  advise  the 
purchase  or  the  sale  of  any  animals.  We  are  not  in  that  business. 
It  is  a commercial  proposition  between  the  buver  and  seller. 

Mr.  Spann.  When  a person  wires  your  department  and  asks  you  if 
he  should  take  an  animal  into  his  herd,  and  you  wire  them  back  that 
you  can  not  advise  them  to  take  that  into  the  herd,  would  you  con- 
sider that  advice  not  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I understand  the  condition  you  are  referring  to.  A 
telegram  was  sent  to  us  with  reference  to  some  animal  in  your  State. 
It  was  received  a few  days  after  this  adverse  report  already  men- 
tioned was  obtained.  The  report  didn’t  specify  any  individual  ani- 
mal or  any  individual  herd,  so  far  as  I know.  Do  you  suppose  that 
we  would  recommend  in  the  face  of  that  report,  even  had  it  not  been 
contrary  to  our  policy  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Spann.  You  just  made  a statement  that  you  weren’t  advis- 
ing one  way  or  the  other. 

Dr.  Mohler.  I wouldn’t  advise  one  way  or  the  other.  That  is  a 
question,  as  I said  before,  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

Mr.  Munn.  I didn’t  intend  to  say,  Dr.  Mohler,  that  you  hadn’t 
made  test  here.  What  I intended  to  say  was  this:  In  view  of  Dr. 
Moore’s  statement  that  he  thought  it  was  unsafe  to  let  these  animals 
go  out  at  any  period,  if  I understood  him,  even  beyond  7 months,  here 
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were  800  animals  from  which  you  would  have  got  a vast  lot  of  infor- 
mation had  you  subjected  them  to  test  beyond  the  six  months.  Of 
course,  wThen  you  let  them  go,  you  assumed  they  had  recovered  and 
there  was  no  further  danger. 

Dr.  Mo  tiler.  You  knew  about  the  104  animals  that  were  tested? 

Mr.  Munn.  Certainly;  I was  there  three  or  four  times. 

. Mr.  Swift.  I am  a breeder  in  pure-bred  stock  up  here  at  Liberty- 
ville.  I have  been  interested  in  this  meeting,  and  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Munn’s  speech,  in  his  explanation  of  the  dual  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  making  the  laws  for  the  different  States.  I have  noted 
the  remarks  of  the  different  speakers  that  it  would  be  well  if  we 
could  have  the  same  quarantine  law  in  each  State  of  this  Union,  and 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  attained.  But  all  my  life  I have  had  that 
same  hope,  and  heard  it  expressed,  that  the  divers  laws  of  this  coun- 
try might  be  alike  in  all  the  different  States.  Our  people  don’t  think 
alike,  and  they  never  will,  and  it  is  lucky  they  don’t. 

In  the  preservation  of  these  animals,  if  the  animals  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  State  of  Illinois  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  veterinary  department  makes  many  of  us  that  try 
to  ship  cattle  and  hogs  and  try  to  conform  with  these  laws  awful 
tired.  It  is  these  veterinary  departments  that  make  these  laws, 
and  these  laws  of  the  different  States  never  will  agree.  And  when 
any  man  in  any  veterinary  department  takes  the  notion  into  his  head 
that  cattle  that  are  being  saved  in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  going  to 
be  dangerous,  and  that  Illinois  is  a dangerous  State,  and  its  people 
don’t  think  in  sane  lines,  and  they  put  a quarantine  upon  the  animals 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  it  shuts  the  shop  of  my  sales  and  of  my  busi- 
ness. If  we  could  all  think  alike,  if  all  the  States  would  have  the 
same  quarantine  law,  if  the  seed  animals  would  be  saved  in  one 
State  as  well  as  another,  in  one  county  as  well  as  another,  I would 
like  to  see  some  practical  plan  devised  that  they  might  be  saved. 

True,  gentlemen,  I am  not  so  all  impressed  with  the  word  “ seed  ” 
animal  as  some  people  are.  Nevertheless  the  pure-bred  animal  has 
made  the  live-stock  industry  of  this  country.  [Applause.]  There  is 
no  question  but  what  all  honor  is  due  to  the  breeder  of  pure-bred 
animals,  because  he  isn’t  getting  anything  else  out  of  it  but  honor. 
[Laughter.]  Not  a dollar  has  ever  come  to  him.  You  can  go  far 
and  wide  and  try  to  put  your  hand  on  the  man  who  has  made  money 
breeding  pure-bred  live  stock.  And  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  live 
stock  has  made  the  prosperity  of  this  Mississippi  Valley— no  doubt 
about  that.  I wish  and  I hope  that  this  meeting  does  something  to 
devise  some  reasonable  plan  by  which  this  stock  might  be  saved. 

Mr.  G.  Watson  French.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  one 
case  where  their  suggestions  that  the  animals  be  under  observation  has 
been  carefully  carried  out.  I had  a rigid  quarantine  on  my  farm 
for  90  days,  and  the  veterinarians  in  Iowa  omitted  no  act  or  deed  to 
discover  something  wrong  with  my  animals ; and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
They  were  there  just  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  I expect  they  will 
continue  to  come,  and  they  are  perfectly  welcome  to  come  until  those 
animals  die.  I am  not  afraid  that  anything  is  going  to  happen  to 
those  animals,  but  I am  afraid  that  the  great-granddaughters  are 
going  to  be  carriers  of  the  infection. 
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Mr.  Tomlinson.  If  a stranger  had  come  into  this  room  without  any 
information  as  to  what  has  transpired  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  had  heard  the  honeyed  and  eloquent  talk  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Munn,  he  would  have  thought  that  the  dairy  interests,  particularly 
the  pure-bred  dairy  interests  represented  at  the  stock  show  at  Chi- 
cago, were  the  one  and  only  friend  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  However,  after  the  many 
insidious  and  continual  attacks  on  the  bureau  through  devious 
methods,  I am  glad  that  the  dairy  interests  are  willing  to  stand  with 
the  rest  of  us  producers  trying  to  solve  this  question  in  a sensible, 
reasonable  kind  of  a way,  and  we  welcome  them  into  our  kind.  We 
do  not  stand  second  in  our  support  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  of  its  very  efficient  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  We  have  had 
continuous  dealings  with  that  bureau.  We  find  it  ably  officered  by 
conscientious  and  capable  men,  and  I am  glad  to  make  this  public 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  producers  of  this 
country  whom  I have  the  honor  to  represent.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  a paper  by  Mr. 
Glover,  associate  editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  on  the  topic  “ Eco- 
nomic effect  on  business  men  as  well  as  farmers  of  temporary  out- 
breaks and  of  permanent  presence  of  live-stock  disease.” 

ECONOMIC  EFFECT  ON  BUSINESS  MEN  AS  WELL  AS  FARMERS 
OF  TEMPORARY  OUTBREAKS  AND  OF  PERMANENT  PRESENCE 
OF  LIVE-STOCK  DISEASE. 


By  A.  .1.  Glover, 

Associate  editor,  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  U is. 


It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  to  this  audience  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  determine  the  losses  sustained  by  our  live-stock 
industry  through  various  kinds  of  diseases.  The  best  a person  can 
do  is  to  give  approximate  losses  and  to  state  in  a most  general  way 
their  effects  upon  our  commercial  interests.  In  trying  to  present 
the  economic  effect  of  the  temporary  and  permanent  presence  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  I find  myself  very  much  dependent  upon  others 
for  my  information.  I have  taken  abundantly  from  books,  pam- 
phlets, articles,  and  experiences  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and 
I am  forcibly  reminded  of  Kipling’s  verse  setting  forth  the  practices 
of  all  writers.  He  says: 

When  ’Omer  smote  ’is  bloomin’  lyre, 

He’d  ’eard  men  sing  by  land  an’  sea ; 

An’  what  he  thought  ’e  might  require, 

’E  went  an’  took — the  same  as  me ! 

The  market-girls  an’  fishermen, 

The  shepherds  an’  the  sailors,  too, 

They  ’eard  old  songs  turn  up  again, 

But  kep’  it  quiet — same  as  you ! 

They  knew  ’e  stole;  ’e  knew  they  knowed. 

They  didn’t  tell,  nor  make  a fuss, 

But  winked  at  ’Omer  down  the  road, 

An’  ’e  winked  back — the  same  as  us ! 

May  I not  express  the  hope  that  you,  too,  will  wink  at  me  as  I 
pass  down  the  road. 
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We  have  gathered  here  in  the  interests  of  our  live  stock,  an  in- 
dustry of  marked  importance  to  our  agricultural  welfare  and  one 
that  touches  in  some  way  the  welfare  of  every  living  soul  in  our 
country.  What  we  do  and  say  here  can  have  but  one  motive,  and 
that  is  to  provide  such  comprehensive  plans  for  the  treatment  and 
handling  of  contagious  animal  diseases  as  will  provide  for  the  least 
loss  to  our  live  stock  and  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  owners  of  live 
stock.  I shall  confine  my  efforts  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  briefly 
mentioning  its  history  as  it  relates  to  the  economics  of  the  question, 
and  citing  its  ravages  and  losses  and  its  effects  upon  the  live-stock 
interests. 

History  does  not  record  the  origin  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but 
for  years  it  has  been  indigenous  to  many  of  our  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  came  to  us  for  the  first  time  in 
1870  from  Great  Britain  through  Canada  and  spread  into  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  England.  It  spread  rapidly  wherever  cattle 
were  exposed  to  it,  but  since  the  only  movement  of  cattle  was  from 
west  to  east,  as  Dr.  James  Law  says:  “ Its  career  wTas  stopped  at  the 
seashore,  with  no  susceptible  stock  to  attack.  The  same  result  was 
reached  both  north  and  south  of  the  Canadian  line.”  In  later  years, 
prior  to  1883,  when  the  American  quarantine  of  imported  stock  was 
imposed,  various  arrivals  introduced  the  infection,  and  this  spread 
it  through  the  herds  in  which  the  imported  stock  was  placed.  By 
refusing  all  sales  for  some  months,  however,  the  owner  of  each  herd 
allowed  time  for  disinfection  and  the  plague  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  new  center  thus  planted. 

In  1902  another  and  more  serious  outbreak  was  discovered  in  Mas- 
sachusetts about  the  middle  of  November.  It  spread  at  this  time  over 
Massachusetts,  Yermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
was  not  eradicated  till  May,  1903.  Slaughtering  of  every  herd  in- 
fected and  disinfecting  premises  were  the  measures  promptly  adopted 
after  the  disease  was  discovered.  In  1908  the  disease  again  appeared 
and  spread  to  23  counties  in  four  States.  The  fifth  and  most  serious 
outbreak  that  this  country  has  ever  experienced  was  discovered  in 
Michigan  about  the  middle  of  October,  1914.  This  outbreak  spread 
into  21  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Up  to  July  15,  1915, 
3,021  herds  were  attacked,  these  herds  containing  69,742  cattle,  73,574 
hogs,  8,742  sheep,  and  99  goats,  or  a total  of  152,157  animals. 

The  cost  of  the  early  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  were 
small  as  compared  to  the  latest.  There  are  no  estimates,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  those  that  took  place  in  1870  and  the  early  eighties.  In  1902 
and  1908  it  cost  the  United  States  for  eradication  of  the  disease  about 
$600,000,  or  about  $50,000  a year  for  the  12  years  to  which  this  ex- 
penditure may  properly  be  charged. 

The  outbreak  in  1914  and  1915  has  cost  many  times  more  than  all 
of  the  others  combined.  Up  to  July  15,  1915,  the  total  appraised 
value  of  all  animals  slaughtered  was  $5,243,138;  burial  expenses, 
$156,049:  and  property  destroyed  by  disinfections,  $220,158;  or  a 
total  of  $5,618,345.  This  makes  a cost  per  year  of  $802,763  since 
1908.  This  at  first  glance  seems  like  a startling  amount  for  a country 
to  expend  to  bury  and  destroy  a contagion.  But  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  a few  instances  in  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease runs  its  course,  or,  rather,  where  quarantine  and  disinfecting 
methods  are  used  for  eradication. 
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Prof.  B.  Bang,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture in  London,  November,  1912,  states  that  in  1872  in  the  French 
Department  of  Nievre  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  calves  and  over’ 
22  per  cent  of  the  pigs  were  destroyed  by  the  disease  in  the  course  of 
two  months.  He  reports  that  in  Bavaria,  in  the  summer  of  1892, 
over  3,000  head  of  cattle  died  from  it,  and  in  1896,  in  Wurttemberg, 
1,500  perished.  At  Barcelona,  Spain,  there  died,  in  1901,  50  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  young  cattle.  In  Transylvania  9.4  per  cent  of  7,498  cattle 
died  in  1899.  He  states  that  in  Schleswig-Holstein  the  disease  oc- 
curred in  1910  in  a distinctively  malignant  form.  He  further  states: 

It  is  not  these  comparatively  rare  cases  of  great  mortality  that  cause  the 
chief  trouble.  It  is  the  acutely  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  which  makes  it 
so  serious.  When  it  is  left  alone  it  spreads  to  an  enormous  number  of  farms, 
and  with  the  present  quick  and  easy  means  of  communication  it  may  easily 
extend  to  all  the  farms  of  a country  or  province,  with  the  result  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  numerous  small  losses  represents  in  the  end  an  enormous  sum.  Thus, 
the  loss  suffered  by  Germany  in  1892,  when  over  1,500,000  head  of  cattle,  over 
2,000.000  sheep  and  goats,  and  over  400,000  pigs  were  reported  to  be  infected, 
are  estimated  at  over  100,000,000  marks  ($25,000,000),  and  this  year  (1911)  the 
loss  is  sure  to  be  much  greater. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  Germany  the  disease  is 
indigenous  and  each  year  heavy  losses  are  sustained.  The  losses 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bang  in  1892  and  1911  are  but  high-water  marks. 
The  loss  in  1892  is  nearly  five  times  greater  than  our  loss  in  191T-15. 
Germany  in  1912  had  20,182,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the  United 
States  in  1914  had  59,329,000,  valued  at  $2,500,000,000.  Our  loss  from 
1914-15  upon  this  valuation  was  0.022  per  cent.  Valuing  Germany’s 
cattle  at  one-third  of  ours,  as  we  have  three  times  the  number  of 
cattle,  she  sustained  a loss  of  3 per  cent  in  1892  and  more  in  1911. 
In  Germany  the  disease  is  so  widely  spread  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  destroy  it  by  slaughter,  as  is  practiced  in  this  country.  Quar- 
antining, disinfecting,  and  letting  the  disease  wear  itself  out,  so  to 
speak,  are  the  methods  employed  by  her.  However,  assuming  Ave 
adopt  a practice  of  quarantine  similar  to  that  now  existing  in  Ger- 
man^/, and  that  our  losses  will  be  no  greater  proportionately,  then  we 
could  expect  this  disease  to  cost  the  farmers  of  this  country  not 
less  than  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  annually.  Bemember,  this  ex- 
pense would  doubtless  be  borne  by  the  farmer,  whereas  under  the 
slaughter  system  it  is  largely  borne  by  the  Nation  as  a whole.  In 
addition,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Government  would  be  under 
an  enormous  inspection  expense,  and  there  would  also  be  a contingent 
disorganization  at  times  of  the  business  of  live-stock  sales. 

Since  Ncwember,  1914,  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein  have  been 
suffering  with  a terrible  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Our 
correspondent  in  Denmark  interAnewed  Dr.  Bang,  and  he  made  the 
following  statements  to  him,  which  were  published  in  the  issue  of 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  of  September  10,  1915: 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a considerable  decline  in  the  number  of  herds 
attacked.  It  was  as  high  as  300  in  the  week;  noAv  it  is  doAvn  to  63.  But 
even  63  is  an  alarming  number,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  people 
the  impression  that  the  danger  is  past,  because  such  is  not  the  case.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  the  disinfecting,  isolating,  and  other  measures  adopted  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  are  persisted  in  with  unabated  vigor,  there  is 
hope  of  its  speedy  eradication.  We  should  learn  from  the  experience  of 
SchlesAvig-Holstein,  Avhere  the  disease  reached  its  height  in  March,  1915,  i.  e., 
1,500  herds  of  which  500  were  attacked  during  the  previous  14  days.  In  .Tune 
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this  number  had  declined  to  853  herds,  of  which  341  were  attacked  during 
the  previous  14  days,  whilst  in  July  the  number  of  herds  attacked  increased 
to  1,800.  The  abatement  of  the  disease  in  June  caused  the  people  to  relax 
their  efforts  to  stamp  it  out,  and  then  it  broke  out  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

The  present  Danish  outbreak  is  the  largest  we  have  had  since  I began 
to  deal  with  such  matters  in  1880.  In  1892  only  400  herds  were  attacked, 
and  then  a number  of  years  passed  during  which  there  were  only  sporadic 
outbreaks  that  were  quickly  stamped  out.  In  1911-12  no  fewer  than  1,285 
herds  were  attacked,  but  this  outbreak  was  also  successfully  met  and  eradi- 
cated. From  November,  1914,  up  to  the  present  (Aug.  5,  1915)  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  has  been  ascertained  in  no  fewer  than  5,734  herds.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet.  The  ravages  of  the  disease  have  been  greatest  on  the 
islands  of  Zeeland,  Funen,  and  Lolland,  whilst  Jutland  has  escaped  in  a 
remarkable  way,  only  100  herds  near  Aalberg  being  attacked.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  the  Jutlanders  are  careful  and  cautious ; as  soon  as  they  hear 
of  an  outbreak  in  the  neighborhood  martial  law,  so  to  speak,  is  proclaimed 
and  every  necessary  precaution  it  taken ; and  this  is,  in  truth,  the  only  thing 
that  helps. 

The  Zeelanders  and  natives  of  Funen  are  of  a more  happy-go-lucky  nature, 
and  their  islands  are  most  thickly  populated.  These  are  important  factors, 
because  the  intercourse  between  farms  being  greater  the  risk  of  transmitting 
the  disease  is  multiplied  many  times  by  the  happy-go-lucky  methods. 

The  extent  of  the  outbreaks  in  1911-12  and  1914-15  is  as  follows: 


Number  of 
herds  at- 
tacked. 

Total 
number  of 
cows. 

Total 
number  of 
pigs. 

1911-12 

1,285 

5,734 

48, 000 
200,000 

34,000 

130,000 

1914-15 

Cows  suffering  from  the  disease  go  back  in  their  milk  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
entail  a loss  of  $5  to  $7.50  for  each  animal.  If  we  take  $6.25  as  the  average, 
the  loss  of  milk  alone  amounts  to  one  and  a quarter  million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  this  the  mortality  in  1911-12  constituted  one-half  per  cent 
for  adult  animals ; three-fourths  per  cent  of  young  stock ; and  over  23  per  cent 
for  calves.  In  1914-15  the  percentages  all  around  were  higher ; 37  adult  ani- 
mals died  at  Koselitz  and  100  at  Brattingsberg  on  the  island  of  Samso.  Nearly 
all  the  young  hogs  and  many  adult  hogs  attacked  by  the  disease  died  also. 

The  only  things  that  help  are  care,  caution,  isolation,  and  regular  disinfec- 
tion. Laxity  in  regard  to  these  things  will  entail  still  larger  losses  than  those 
already  sustained. 

The  benign  form  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  led  a few  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  so  costly  as  it  is  held  to  be  by  those  whose  experi- 
ences have  given  them  opportunity  to  study  it  in  all  its  various  forms 
and  to  comprehend  its  results. 

I quote  from  an  article  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  entitled 
“ Economic  significance  and  methods  for  control,”  the  following : 

In  some  outbreaks  the  disease  has  been  extremely  malignant.  Fleming 
stated  in  1875  that  it  had  been  calculated  that  the  average  loss  from  death  in 
recent  outbreaks  in  localities  where  it  has  been  severe  in  Great  Britain  was 
10  per  cent.  Friedlierger  and  Frohner  state  that  at  times  it  is  so  malignant 
that  from  5 to  50  per  cent  of  adult  animals  and  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  young 
die.  Dr.  Cope  at  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  at  Baden  in  1899 
stated : “ It  is  true  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  rarely  assumes  a fatal  charac- 
ter, but  the  fact  that  nearly  all  classes  of  animals  on  the  farm  are  susceptible 
renders  the  indirect  losses  much  greater  in  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
than  rinderpest  or  pleuropneumonia,  which  only  affects  cattle.  In  my  country, 
where  it  existed  for  at  least  50  years,  it  has  caused  enormous  loss  and  incon- 
venience, greater  than  that  of  all  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals  com- 
bined.” Hafner,  of  Carlsruhe,  gave,  at  the  same  congress,  an  account  of  the 
serious  ravages  of  the  disease  in  southern  Germany.  He  stated  that  it  had 
prevailed  for  a longer  series  of  years  and  that  it  had  caused  total  losses  much 
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greater  than  those  of  all  other  epizootic  diseases.  Millions  of  animals  and  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  have  been  lost  by  its  ravages. 

Although  the  mortality  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is,  as  a rule,  not  heavy  at 
the  time,  there  are  numbers  of  instances  recorded  where  this  is  not  the  case. 

Dr.  Moore  further  states : 

In  the  outbreak  in  New  England  in  1902  several  herds  were  retained  in 
quarantine  for  some  months,  but  the  loss  of  udders  and  other  secondary 
troubles  caused  their  owners  to  request  the  Government  to  destroy  them  after 
the  manner  of  other  herds. 

These  statements  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  probable  outcome 
if  this  disease  is  allowed  to  become  permanently  established  in  any 
country. 

The  total  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  not  confined  to  the 
shrinkage  in  milk  flow  and  flesh  and  the  loss  of  animals  through 
death,  but  there  is  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  disease:  the  inter- 
ference with  the  buying  and  selling  of  cattle  for  breeding  and  feed- 
ing purposes:  the  necessity  of  carrying  fat  cattle  after  they  are  ready 
for  the  market,  which  entails  expense:  prices  of  live  stock  are  de- 
pressed, and  the  banker  and  the  merchant  also  sulfer.  The  railroads 
lose  traffic  and  are  forced  to  the  expense  of  disinfecting  their  cars, 
which  in  time  means  higher  traffic  rates.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely 
any  business,  no  matter  how  far  remote  it  may  be  from  our  live-stock 
interest,  which  does  not  have  to  share  at  least  a portion  of  the  expense 
of  this  disease. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  that  wherever  foot-and-mouth 
disease  makes  its  appearance  the  whole  economic  system  of  business 
is  affected;  that  it  is  a highly  contagious  and  infectious  disease  and 
spreads  rapidly  if  given  the  opportunity ; that  it  is  the  most  dreaded 
cattle  disease  in  Europe,  not  excepting  rinderpest  or  pleuropneu- 
monia ; and  that  it  takes  a heavy  toll  upon  our  live-stock  industry,  no 
matter  what  system  is  used  in  its  eradication.  In  countries  where  the 
disease  is  indigenous  the  quarantine  and  disinfecting  method  of  eradi- 
cation is  usually  followed,  but  in  some  instances  the  slaughter  and 
disinfecting  method  is  practiced.  In  our  country  we  have  adopted 
the  slaughter  and  disinfecting  method,  as  they  have  in  Sweden.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  or  in  all  countries  where  the  disease  is  not 
indigenous. 

I am  sure  that  all  persons  who  have  studied  the  economic  effects  of 
this  disease  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  and  cheaper 
to  slaughter  all  cattle  not  pure  bred.  There  are  some  who  believe  it 
is  a serious  mistake,  a costly  blunder,  to  slaughter  registered  cattle. 
No  one  doubts  for  a moment  the  value  of  good  blood  and  its  uplift- 
ing influence  throughout  this  broad  land,  but  this  is  not  a sufficient 
reason  for  treating  pure  breds  any  different  from  grades.  There  are 
other  factors  which  are  potent.  The  quarantining  of  herds  on  farms 
is  impossible;  at  least  countries  which  follow  this  method  of  quaran- 
tine can  offer  no  marked  examples  of  signal  success.  I am  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  dairy  show  herd  was  effectively  quarantined,  but 
conditions  under  which  this  herd  was  quarantined  were  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  those  found  on  the  farm.  If  we  simply  consider  the 
feasibility  and  cost  of  quarantine  or  slaughter  of  the  individual  pure- 
bred herd,  then  quarantine  for  recovery  would  be  the  cheaper  and 
better. 
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I put  this  question  to  former  Governor  Hoard:  “What  would  be 
to  your  greatest  interest  if  foct-and-mouth  disease  came  to  your  herd, 
slaughter  or  quarantine ?”  “ So  far  as  I am  concerned,”  he  said,  “it 

would  be  cheaper  to  my  interest  to  quarantine  my  cattle;  but  this 
course  would  not  be  the  best  for  the  dairy  interests  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  entire  Nation,  and  neither  my  country  nor  myself  have  a right  to 
consider  my  purse  against  public  welfare.” 

F or  the  individual  the  quarantine  method  to  permit  recovery  would 
be  the  most  efficacious  in  some  instances;  but  considering  the  dairy 
interests  collectively,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  would  be  justified 
in  attempting  to  save  any  herd  afflicted  with  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
unless  the  contagion  was  widely  spread  and  indigenous. 

It  may  be  said  in  reference  to  pure-bred  cattle  that  the  chances  of 
many  herds  having  it  even  in  the  worst  of  outbreaks  is  very  small. 
In  the  outbreak  which  we  have  just  passed  through,  where  3,021  herds 
were  infected,  but  few  pure-bred  herds  besides  the  National  Dairy 
Show  cattle  had  the  disease.  Fortunately,  the  dairy-show  cattle 
could  be  effectively  quarantined. 

Should  some  one  come  forward  with  a plan  that  would  provide  a 
rigid  and  effective  quarantine,  and  if  State  laws  were  passed  that 
would  give  our  officials  power  to  enforce  the  necessary  rules  and  regu- 
lations, it  might  become  feasible  to  save  the  pure  bred.  But  nothing 
so  hopeful  appears  upon  the  horizon.  There  are  too  many  ways 
for  the  infection  to  spread.  We  can  not  quarantine  flies,  birds,  rats, 
mice,  dogs,  cats,  nor  even  man,  with  our  present  understanding  and 
methods.  Countries  far  more  strict  and  efficient  in  governmental 
matters  than  ours  have  failed;  and  since  we  have  never  suffered  any 
loss  that  compares  with  some  nations  I have  mentioned,  we  wTould 
be  foolish  in  the  extreme  to  change  materially  our  methods  of  han- 
dling foot-and-mouth  disease. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  should  take  steps  to  provide  full  com- 
pensation for  all  animals  destroyed  for  the  protection  of  our  live- 
stock industry.  It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  live  stock  is  slaughtered 
to  protect  the  individual.  It  is  done  to  protect  the  entire  population, 
and  for  this  reason  the  entire  country  should  bear  the  expense  of 
slaughter.  It  is  not  as  important  to  the  individual  to  have  his  pure- 
bred cattle  slaughtered  as  it  is  to  the  Nation;  then  in  all  fairness 
let  the  Nation  bear  the  entire  expense. 

Some  men  have  come  forward  with  the  claim  that  they  have  a 
cure  for  the  disease,  but  a cure  is  not  the  prime  question.  Suppose 
the  cattle  were  cured,  and  the  infection  spread  from  them,  what  good 
would  that  do?  The  overpowering  question  is  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  and  kill  the  infection.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
Fooling  with  the  contagion  is  simply  playing  with  fire. 

discussion. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Welch.  The  speaker  just  leaving  the  platform  spoke 
of  the  economic  losses.  We  live  down  there  in  McDonough  County, 
where  there  is  a hotbed  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  over  the  whole 
county.  It  seems  to  be  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  eradicate  the 
disease,  and  we  have  done  so  in  our  neighborhood  twice  with  just  a 
little  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  along  with  the 
Federal  men  and  State  men.  Last  winter  it  was  introduced  into  our 
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neighborhood  .through  the  instrumentality  of  hog-cholera  serum. 
Inside  of  24  hours  from  the  time  it  appeared  there  was  not  a herd 
of  cattle  left  within  3 or  4 miles  of  that  infection.  The  lid  was  put 
on  and  kept  on.  The  same  way  we  handled  the  outbreak  in  hogs. 
We  had  an  outbreak  down  there  in  August.  We  were  about  8 miles 
removed.  We  paid  a little  attention  to  it  then  and  used  ordinary 
precautions.  It  came  in  our  direction,  twice  within  the  3-mile  limit, 
but  we  organized  a vigorous  campaign.  It  was  a common  sight  to 
see  roadways  nailed  up  with  plank  fences  a mile  away  from  infected 
farms.  Everybody  inside  stayed  in,  and  everybody  outside  stayed 
out.  They  also  had  signs  up  on  pasture  gates,  “ Keep  out,”  “ No  tres- 
passing allowed.” 

Now,  we  are  up  against  a problem.  We  have  eradicated  the  disease 
from  our  section  of  the  country.  We  have  cattle  there  that  have  eaten 
the  1913,  1914,  and  taken  a large  slice  out  of  the  1915  crop.  We 
ought  to  be  free.  Just  whose  fault  it  is  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  The  Federal  board  says  we  can  go  to  market  with  our 
stuff  if  we  can  find  a place  to  market.  We  feel  we  have  quite  as 
clean  a lot  of  cattle  as  anyone,  15  miles  removed  from  any  source  of 
infection  we  know  of.  I want  to  devise  some  way  in  which  the  vet- 
erinarian and  the  other  man  may  strike  a happy  medium. 

Mr.  V room  an.  Any  further  remarks  on  the  paper  just  read? 

Mr.  Embry.  I would  like  to  ask  what  is  your  idea  when  one  State 
is  quarantined?  For  instance,  take  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  the 
case  of  an  outbreak  5 or  6 miles  from  the  line  of  Tennessee,  farms  100 
miles  off  are  quarantined.  Animals  just  over  the  line  in  Tennessee 
are  free.  Thev'  could  come  into  Kentuck}^  or  go  anywhere.  That 
always  has  been  a knotty  problem  with  me. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  will  take  that  up  to-morrow.  There  is  going 
to  be  a paper  on  that  subject,  and  we  will  discuss  it  from  every  angle. 
It  is  a very  hard  problem,  as  everj-one  knows.  To-night  we  are  going 
to  take  up  some  questions  that  are  not  on  the  regular  program.  If 
there  is  no  further  discussion  we  will  now  adjourn  to  8 o'clock,  to 
meet  for  our  informal  program  of  general  discussion. 

EVENING  SESSION,  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1915. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  This  evening  we  have  decided  to  devote  to  a gen- 
eral discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the  general  subject  we  have  met 
here  to  discuss,  and  while  we  shall  have  to  limit  speakers  as  to  time, 
we  are  very  glad  to  hear  anybody  who  has  any  information  at  his 
disposal  that  he  would  like  to  give  us,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  all  sorts  of  opinions  and  to  have  all  sorts  of  points  of  view 
brought  out.  That  is  what  we  came  here  for.  I shall  be  glad  now  to 
recognize  anybody  who  cares  to  speak. 

Dr.  Ormsby.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  quite  a divergency  in 
the  ideas  and  opinions  presented  here.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  relative  to  this  proposition  so  far  has  not  been 
touched  upon  at  all.  I spent  some  25  years  right  here  in  Chicago  in 
scientific  research  dealing  with  human  and  animal  ills.  Of  course, 
my  time  has  been  applied  more  to  dealing  with  human  ills  than  it 
has  with  the  animal  species.  There  is  but  one  law  of  disease,  and 
there  are  no  new  diseases.  We  have  the  same  diseases  to-day  that 
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we  had  10,000  years  ago  and  will  have  10,000  years  hence,  because 
there  is  a basic  principle  underlying  all  these  afflictions  of  both  man 
and  beast. 

If  you  want  a definite,  permanent  quarantine  against  the  recur- 
rence of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  you  have  got  to  begin  with  the 
feeding  of  the  animal.  The  chief  aggravator  of  the  hoof-and-mouth 
disease — and  the  same  applies  to  every  disease  of  both  man  and 
beast — is  dietetics,  the  stuff  that  goes  into  the  organism  of  the  animal. 
Chief  among  those  aggravating  substances  is  this  pickled  food  that 
you  are  feeding  to  stock  to  intensify  their  productive  powers.  Every- 
one knows  that  corn  is  a heat-producing  food,  intensely  so.  When 
that  corn  is  put  into  a silo  and  raised  to  150°,  turned  practically  into 
alcohol,  and  then  fed  to  these  animals,  along  with  other  grains  and 
other  intensifying  substances,  that  animal’s  blood  is  polluted.  It  is 
filled  with  a fever,  and  the  system  gets  into  an  intensely,  highly 
vibrated,  feverish  state,  so  that  the  least  thing  that  upsets  the  system 
in  any  way  would  cause  an  outbreak  of  that  fever  in  some  way  or 
another.  This  is  something  that  is  being  proven  up  now  right  here 
near  Chicago  by  some  farmers  who  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in 
it  to  go  into  it  scientifically  and  work  it  out  and  see  whether  it  is  a 
fact  or  not.  So  far,  they  all  agree  with  me,  that  the  handling  of  the 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  is  all  a matter  of  diet.  Dr.  Hughes,  I think 
it  was,  said  it  is  all  a matter  of  feeding.  I will  take  any  animal  and 
produce  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in  a reasonably  short  time  just 
by  feeding  it  alone;  and  I will  take  your  food — the  food  that  you 
are  feeding  these  animals — to  do  it  with;  that  and  nothing  else. 
[Laughter.]  Not  only  that,  but  I will  cure  it  afterwards — bring 
them  back  again  where  they  were  before.  [Laughter.]  This  demon- 
stration at  Hawthorne  is  evidence  that  the  disease  can  be  cured.  Any 
disease  that  can  be  cured  can  be  prevented  by  proper  feeding  and 
proper  diet.  I claim  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  germ  theory 
as  a cause  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  ; nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the 
germ  theory  relative  to  any  disease  of  man  or  beast.  [Great 
laughter.] 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  are  very  fortunate  this  evening  in  having  with 
us  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Canada,  who  is  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Tor- 
rance, who  spoke  so  ably  this  morning.  I know  you  will  all  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Dr.  Rutherford  to-night. 

REMARKS  BY  DR,  J.  G.  RUTHERFORD. 

Dr.  Rutherford.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I didn’t  expect  to 
be  called  upon  to-night,  although  I have  been  attending  the  meet- 
ings all  day.  and  I may  sa y incidentally  enjoying  myself  immensely. 
It  has  been  a very  interesting  and  very  entertaining  meeting,  and 
we  have  certainly,  especially  this  evening,  received  some  most  in- 
teresting information  which  was  as  gratifying  to  many  of  us  as  it 
was  entirely  unexpected.  I will  say,  however,  that  I am  getting  to 
be  somewhat  of  an  old-timer  at  the  veterinary  profession,  and  that 
the  statements  which  were  made  so  emphatically  and  evidently  with 
such  good  faith  to-night  were  quite  common  not  so  very  many  years 
ago.  I remember  when  the  question  as  to  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
contagious  diseases  was  an  exceedingly  live  one.  and  our  elderly 
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friend  is  by  no  means  the  only  old  gentleman  that  I have  heard  give 
vent  most  emphatically  to  the  theories  which  he  advanced  this 
evening. 

The  problem  which  has  confronted  you  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  year  and  a half,  perhaps  the  most  serious  which  has  con- 
fronted the  country  since  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  has  been — speaking  as  an  outsider — exceedingly  well  han- 
dled. The  feat  which  has  been  performed  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  in  face  of  the  difficulties  and  the  obstacles 
confronting  it  is  a marvelous  one.  Perhaps  some  little  improvement 
might  have  been  made  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  outbreak,  but  once 
the  outbreak  became  generalized  the  disease  would  have  spread 
through  this  continent.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  veterinary  service  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  various  indi- 
vidual States  of  the  Union  has  been  gratifying  beyond  measure. 

As  a young  man  I was  very  familiar  with  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  Great  Britain.  I knew  it  very  intimately.  I saw  the  policy  which 
was  followed  at  that  time — quarantining,  letting  the  animals  recover — 
because  even  then,  even  in  that  now  almost  prehistoric  age  so  far 
as  veterinary  science  is  concerned,  we  knew  that  the  disease  could  be 
cured.  The  animals  were  allowed  to  recover  and  were  kept  in  quar- 
antine, but  the  loss  which  was  sustained  by  individuals  and  by  com- 
munities throughout  Great  Britain  was  simply  most  distressing.  I 
can  give  jmu  an  illustration  which  I had  in  my  own  experience  as  a 
young  man  where  we  had  £3,500  worth — that  would  be  $17,500 
worth — of  cattle  ready  to  ship — fat  cattle  for  the  Christmas  market. 
The  disease  was  brought  onto  that  farm  and  those  big  fat  cattle  all 
took  it.  None  of  them  died;  they  w$re  well  taken  care  of  and  well 
nursed;  but  it  was  simply  a case  of  beginning  agam  at  the  beginning 
to  fatten  them  over  again  for  another  market.  These  are  the  losses 
that  count.  It  isn’t  the  deaths  of  the  animals,  but  it  is  the  loss,  the 
continual  loss  which  is  going  on  with  the  policy  of  quarantining  and 
disinfection.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  slow  to  learn.  The 
department  of  agriculture  over  there  in  London  is  a very  slow-going, 
very  . much  behincl-hand  concern  compared  with  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  and  compared  with  very  many  of  your  State  depart- 
ments, and  they  are  very  slow  to  learn.  It  took  them  a considerable 
time  to  realize  that  the  policy  which  had  been  followed  in  regard  to 
foot-and-mouth  disease  on  the  Continent  in  Europe  was  not  a suc- 
cessful one,  not  one  by  which  they  could  ever  hope  to  get  rid  of  the 
disease.  During  the  last  15  years  they  have  followed  the  policy  of 
slaughter.  They  have  found  out  that  that  is  the  only  successful  way 
in  which  the  disease  can  be  handled. 

There  is  one  thing  that  hasn’t  been  brought  forth  to-day.  It  is 
rather  strange,  because  Americans — we  are  Americans  in  Canada, 
too — but  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not,  as  a rule,  very  back- 
ward in  letting  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  each  other  as  well,  know 
about  the  tremendous  size  of  their  country  and  the  tremendous  re- 
sources which  that  country  possesses.  When  one  thinks  of  what 
foot-and-mouth  disease  would  do  to  the  live-stock  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  incidentally  of  Canada — because  if  it  once  got 
fairly  disseminated  all  over  the  United  States  it  wouldn’t  be  very 
long  before  it  would  invade  both  Canada  and  Mexico — when  one 
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thinks  of  what  it  would  mean  to  have  that  disease  all  over  this 
country,  quarantining  herds  here  and  there  and  yonder,  you  would 
never  get  rid  of  it.  With  modern  methods  of  transportation,  with 
modern  rapidity  of  transit,  you  would  never  get  rid  of  it.  You 
would  suffer  for  all  time  to  come  from  this  great  bovine  scourge. 
Therefore  I say  it  is  all  the  more  gratifying  that  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  is  so  evident  and  so  plain  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  I don't  know  why  there  should  be  any  ques- 
tion at  all  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau.  I was  for  a good 
many  years  in  charge  of  similar  work  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I admired  exceedingly  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Salmon  and  the 
work  of  his  able  successor,  Dr.  Melvin,  and  the  staff  of  the  bureau. 
It  is  a model  for  any  country  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  live- 
stock diseases. 

The  great  difficulty  which  you  have  here  has  been  touched  upon 
repeatedly  to-day,  namely,  conflict  of  authority  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States.  When  I took  office  in  Canada,  some 
13  or  14  years  ago,  I found  the  same  thing  existing  constantly  over 
there.  Of  course,  w~e  haven’t  got  anything  like  the  same  number  of 
Provinces  as  you  have  States;  but  there  were  a number  of  our 
Provinces  which  had  started  in  in  an  endeavor  to  control  the  diseases 
of  animals  within  their  own  territories.  Without  going  into  the 
differences  in  constitution  between  the  two  countries,  I may  say  that 
I was  successful,  by  making  personal  representations  to  the  govern- 
ments of  these  Provinces,  in  getting  them  to  withdraw  from  the  field 
of  control  of  animal  diseases  and  bringing  the  whole  of  that  work 
absolutely  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Federal  department 
of  agriculture.  As  a consequence  we  have  no  conflicting  authority 
such  as  is  now  troubling  you.  The  animal  contagious- diseases  act  is 
a Dominion  act,  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder  are  Dominion 
regulations,  and  they  extend  over  the  whole  Dominion  and  apply  to 
every  part  thereof,  so  that  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Canada  does  not 
exist. 

One  gentleman — I think  he  was  a member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion— said  to-day  that  the  idea  of  ever  reaching  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  of  this  Union  on  that 
subject  was  impossible.  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  a free  peo- 
ple, and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  matter  is  gone  about  in  a proper 
spirit  and  by  proper  methods  it  should  be  possible  in  time.  It  can’t 
be  done  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  possibly  not  even  the  day  after;  it 
may  take  some  years.  But  if  it  is  gone  about  intelligently,  and  if 
the  matter  is  presented  to  your  people,  intelligent  as  they  are  above 
all  other  peoples,  they  will  grasp  the  importance  of  getting  together 
on  a matter  of  this  kind,  and  to  my  mind  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  which  will  attend  intelligent  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

Let  us  look  at  the  thing  for  a moment.  Somebody  said  this  morn- 
ing that  we  kept  looking  at  little  details — we  kept  looking  at  the 
trees  and  we  didn’t  see  the  forest.  Agriculture  is  the  keystone  of 
the  national  life  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Can  there  be  any  question  about  that?  We  have  lost  sight  of  it  in 
the  tremendous  industrial  development  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
especialty  of  the  last  fifty;  we  have  lost  sight  of  that  basic  fact, 
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that  everything  that  we  have  we  owe  to  agriculture,  to  the  land. 
If  it  were  not  for  agriculture  we  would  have  no  railways,  we  would 
have  none  of  these  great  commercial  or  industrial  institutions.  Our 
banks  would  be  nonexistent ; we  wouldn’t  have  anything  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  farmer  and  the  farm.  That  being  the  case,  what  about  the 
live-stock  industry?  We  have  had  lots  of  so-called  farmers  on  this 
continent  who  weren’t  farmers  at  all.  They  were  land  robbers,  ex- 
ploiters. We  have  got  two  English  words  badly  mixed  up — develop- 
ment and  exploitation.  We  have  been  discussing  deA7elopment  on 
this  continent,  the  development  of  our  natural  resources;  but  we 
have  been  exploiting  these  natural  resources;  we  haven’t  been  de- 
veloping them. 

Not  a hundred  years  ago,  when  your  grandfather  wanted  to  com- 
municate with  mine,  if  they  were  acquainted,  he  used  the  same 
method  as  Abraham  did  when  he  wanted  to  communicate  with  Isaac. 
He  either  saw  him  or  sent  a messenger.  There  wasn’t  any  other 
way.  A hundred  years  ago,  when  a man  wanted  to  travel  from  one 
place  to  another  by  land,  and  he  could  afford  to  do  something  besides 
walk,  he  used  exactly  the  same  means,  only  very  slightly  modified, 
that  Pharaoh  did  when  he  pursued  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  in 
horses  and  chariots.  There  wasn’t  any  other  way.  A hundred  years 
ago,  or  a few  years  over  the  hundred,  when  a man  wanted  to  do 
anything  after  dark,  he  used  exactly  the  same  apparatus,  only  very 
slightly  modified,  that  Noah  in  the  ark  did  when  he  wanted  to  milk 
the  cow  after  sundown.  A hundred  years  ago  the  proportion  of 
people  in  civilized  communities  who  could  read  and  write  were  about 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  people  in  civilized  communities  to-day 
who  can’t.  We  have  gone  ahead  so  very  fast  that  we  have  out- 
stripped ourselves;  we  have  run  away  with  ourselves.  We  have 
lost  all  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  We  are  crowding  our  people 
into  these  great,  big,  overgrown  cities,  and  the  temptation  is,  or  has 
been  hitherto,  to  get  away  from  the  farm.  Too  many  people  now- 
adays want  to  make  money  without  earning  it.  And  we  are  coming 
to  realize  that,  after  all,  agriculture  is  the  keystone,  the  foundation, 
of  all  this  great  prosperity.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  mixed  up,  as 
our  friend  Mr.  Hill  says,  with  the  cost  of  high  living.  Some  of  us 
have  got  it  so  mixed  that  we  can’t  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

After  all  we  have  got  to  get  down  to  the  farmer,  and  when  we  go 
to  the  farmer  we  have  got  to  have  sound  agriculture,  and  if  we  have 
sound  agriculture,  we  have  got  to  have  live  stock.  If  agriculture  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  of  every  other  agricultural  county  in  the  world — and 
there  are  only  a very  few  that  do  not  come  under  that  head — and  if 
the  live-stock  industry  is  the  foundation  stone  of  agriculture,  then 
the  live-stock  industry  is  the  thing  upon  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  got  to  depend  now  and  in  the  future  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  country.  That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that  with  the  great,  sound  common  sense  and  intelligence  of  this 
great  people,  which  has  been  shown  man}^  and  many  a time  before, 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  them  that  it  unquestionably  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country,  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country,  to  have  their  forces  so  united  and  so  cooperating  as  to  be 
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able  to  deal  intelligently  and  successfully  with  the  outbreaks  of  con- 
tagious diseases  in  this  great  Republic,  I don’t  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  you  will  have  any  very  great  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
level-headed,  reasonable  men  in  your  country,  no  matter  what  State 
they  live  in,  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  get 
together  with  the  Federal  Government  and  with  each  other  and 
arrange  a program  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Dr.  Marshall,  or  on  any 
other  intelligent  lines  which  will  insure  that  in  the  face  of  a great 
national  calamity,  such  as  we  have  been  almost  miraculously  delivered 
from  on  this  occasion,  the  whole  country  will  present  a united  front 
without  dissension,  without  argument,  and  without  failure  which 
must  almost  invariably — luckily  not  in  this  instance— accompany 
disunion  and  divided  effort. 

I trust  these  few  words  will  sink  in  and  that  the  reasonable  men 
throughout  this  great  country  will  get  together — it  may  take  six 
months ; it  may  take  a year ; it  may  take  five ; it  may  take  ten — but 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  that  it 
should  be  done,  and  I am  greatly  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  if  they  won’t  find  a way  to  do  it. 
[Great  applause.] 

Senator  White.  Will  you  tell  us  how  many  times  you  had  the  dis- 
ease there  during  your  time? 

Dr.  Rutherford.  We  never  had  it  in  Canada.  Twice  in  my  time 
and  once  under  Dr.  Torrance  it  was  right  up  against  us,  but  it  never 
got  in. 

Dr.  Ormsby.  Doctor,  you  made  some  reference  to  the  old  theory 
that  disease  is  a spontaneous  combustion.  I would  like  to  ask  where 
this  disease  got  its  start — or  any  other  disease? 

Dr.  Rutherford.  There  is  an  active  causative  agent  of  this  disease. 
While  the  manufacture  of  microscopes  has  undergone  wonderful  de- 
velopment we  have  not  yet  got  a microscope  powerful  enough  to 
identify  the  smaller  germs.  But  we  do  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  due  to  germs.  Take  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  A man 
might  just  as  well  ask  where  the  first  duck  came  from  as  where  the 
first  anthrax  germ  came  from.  [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Dr.  Rutherford  has  not  had  any  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  recent  years,  and  I would  like  to  ask  him  if  Canada  imports 
many  animal  products;  and  I would  also  like  to  ask  him  what,  if 
any,  admission  regulations  exist  in  Canada.  What  are  the  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  other  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease 
exists  ? 

Dr.  Rutherford.  Perhaps  Dr.  Torrance  ought  to  answer  that.  I 
can  say  that  so  far  as  countries  other  than  North  America  are  con- 
cerned, our  regulations  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  health  of 
animals  branch  at  Ottawa  came  to  the  very  sensible  conclusion  that 
if  we  were  going  to  try  to  protect  the  live  stock  of  our  respective 
countries  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  agree  on  a common  policy. 
Whenever  the  bureau  makes  any  change  it  informs  the  health  of  ani- 
mals branch  at  Ottawa,  and  if  we  at  any  time  make  a change,  we 
notify  the  department  at  Washington;  and  so  far  as  animals  are 
concerned  we  have  always  followed  the  same  policy.  In  regard  to 
the  importation  of  animals  and  other  things  of  like  nature  from 
countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  actually  existed,  we  follow 
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the  same  principle.  When  the  disease  unfortunately  existed  south 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  has  been  providently  prevented  from 
getting  north  of  it,  we  applied  the  same  treatment  under  the  condi- 
tions that  we  do  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Now  tell  us  of  the  imports  from  these  countries 
where  infectious  disease  exists. 

Dr.  Rutherford.  There  are  very  few.  We  get  a certain  amount 
as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Do  you  get  any  hides  from  South  America  ? 

Dr.  Rutherford.  Yes;  these  generally  come  to  us  from  the  United 
States,  and  we  accept  the  guaranty  of  the  Government.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Hides  may  go  through  a great  many  different 
channels  of  sterilization  after  reaching  this  country  and  get  into 
Canada  in  very  good  condition.  They  have  not  had  any  direct  from 
Argentina  for  many  years,  and  that  is  true  with  meat  products. 

Dr.  Rutherford.  Yes;  except  canned  meats. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  You  have  no  so-called  frozen  or  dressed  meat  en- 
tering Canada  from  Argentina  for  many  years? 

Dr.  Rutherford.  No. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Therefore  it  is  a negligible  quantity  that  comes 
into  Canada. 

Mr.  Quick.  I would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how  small  an  im- 
portation of  disease  germs  he  considers  a negligible  quantity.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

LOSSES  FROM  QUARANTINE  RESTRICTIONS. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Has  any  other  gentleman  any  subject  he  would 
speak  upon,  connected  with  the  general  topic  of  the  evening? 

Senator  White.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  something 
done  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  losses  that  are  sustained  by  people 
that  were  tied  up  when  quarantine  was  put  on.  I spoke  of  that 
matter  this  morning  and  I think  it  is  a very  important  matter.  Here 
in  Illinois,  I understand,  there  are  a great  many  cattle  tied  up  and 
they  can  not  get  them  out,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  cattle 
should  not  be  slaughtered.  I suppose  you  understand  that  better 
than  I do. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  I know  they  are  tied  up.  I have  had  some  of  mine 
tied  up. 

Senator  White.  Is  there  not  some  way  we  can  get  these  to  be 
slaughtered  ? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  I would  like  the  business  men  and  farmers  to  get 
together  and  do  something  on  that.  This  is  a problem  that  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  have  worked  out  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Senator  White.  Your  veterinarians  admit  these  cattle  are  free  and 
can  be  admitted  to  slaughter. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Some  of  them  are.  I think  I had  better  have  some- 
body here  familiar  with  the  details  answer. 

Senator  White.  I understand  that  is  a great  deal  more  loss  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  than  the  value  of  cattle  killed. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Some  of  the  animals  tied  up  are  tied  up  because  all 
of  the  eastern  States  are  quarantined  against  us.  There  are  various 
reasons.  Mine  were  tied  up  in  Iowa  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  a quarantine  line  between  us  and  the  nearest  central  market. 
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Senator  White.  That  was  last  winter? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Yes. 

Senator  White.  We  sustained  much  greater  losses  than  the  cattle 
that  were  killed. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  There  are  a great  number  of  reasons  and  each 
would  have  to  be  taken  up  separately.  I do  not  feel  competent  to 
speak  on  that  problem  in  detail,  but  we  have  some  men  who  are 
familiar  with-it. 

Senator  White.  Could  these  cattle  not  come  to  the  slaughterhouse 
here  and  be  killed? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Is  Dr.  Houck  here?  Doctor,  what  is  the  situation 
here  now  in  regard  to  this  problem? 

Dr.  Houck.  This  is  a subject  that  has  resulted  in  a great  deal  of 
discussion.  Some  plans  have  been  suggested  by  various  interested 
farmers  in  regard  to  how  their  animals  may  be  gotten  to  market  and 
utilized  for  that  purpose  without  spreading  the  disease.  We  have 
never  had  anyone  give  any  feasible  plan.  Slaughtering  on  the  farm 
has  been  tried.  In  the  first  place  slaughtering  on  the  farm  is  a 
tedious  and  dirty  proposition  and  holds  infection  on  the  premises 
for  a considerable  time.  If  the  meat  is  dressed  and  sent  to  market 
there  is  a sentiment  against  the  meat  for  food  purposes  and  it  does 
not  find  a ready  sale. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  As  I understood  the  gentleman,  it  was  a healthy 
animal. 

Senator  White.  Didn’t  you  say  you  were  8 miles  from  the  disease? 

Mr.  D.  H.  Williams.  In  our  county  of  Whiteside,  probably  all 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  in  the  west  end  of  the  county,  which 
borders  on  the  State  of  Iowa.  There  was  a considerable  period  in 
which  we  were  unable  to  ship  live  stock  to  the  main  markets  even 
for  immediate  slaughter,  and  farmers  in  Iowa,  very  much  nearer  to 
the  infected  farms  in  Whiteside  County,  111.,  could  ship,  while  we  in 
the  eastern  part  could  not  ship.  It  was  the  condition  that  an  im- 
aginary State  line  allowed  certain  territory  to  do  certain  things 
which  farmers  farther  away  could  not  do.  That  was  what  I was 
trying  to  make  clear. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  To-morrow  Dr.  Gibson  is  going  to  read  a paper  on 
6CWhat  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  objections  to  making  States 
and  counties  the  units  of  quarantine  when  dealing  with  large  areas, 
and  what  should  be  the  radius  of  quarantine  when  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual premises  under  usual  conditions  which  obtain  in  an  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  ? ” That  question  of  the  county  quaran- 
tine is  going  to  be  thoroughly  thrashed  out  to-morrow. 

Senator  White.  That  does  not  get  these  fat  cattle  to  market.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  have  had  some  buffer  counties.  We  had  a line 
because  the  infection  had  a way  of  jumping  50  miles  at  once,  and 
we  sat  up  nights  trying  to  find  some  way  of  allowing  the  farmer  to 
market  his  stock,  and  we  could  not  devise  a plan ; but  if  anyone  can 
devise  such  a plan  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  anxious  to  hear 
from  him. 

Senator  White.  I think  the  people  ought  to  be  paid.  If  they 
are  going  to  take  that  man’s  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
the  State  or  Government  ought  to  pay.  Regarding  the  formation 
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of  these  societies,  I think  we  have  enough  of  them.  We  have  Mr. 
Tomlinson’s  society,  and  others  in  Iowa,  looking  after  things  in  that 
line  pretty  well.  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  &ny  more  than 
these.  In  our  county  they  quarantined  6 or  8 miles  in  one  direction 
and  25  or  30  in  the  other.  That  does  not  seem  reasonable  at  all. 

A Member.  I think  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  quarantined 
the  whole  county  when  there  was  an  outbreak  in  any  part.  They 
quarantined  the  whole  of  Shelby  County  when  they  had  an  outbreak, 
but  they  did  not  quarantine  Jefferson  County,  just  across  the  line; 
but  afterwards  they  did  for  a radius  of  5 miles  in  Jefferson  County, 

Mr.  Embry.  As  to  the  situation  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Indiana 
quarantined  against  Kentucky.  We  could  not  go  through  there. 
Pennsylvania  quarantined;  therefore  we  had  no  market  to  go  to. 
The  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Pennsylvania  said, 
u You  can  not  pass  through  our  State  to  the  market.”  Indiana  said, 
“ Kentucky  can  not  pass  through  Indiana.”  We  could  not  get  to 
Illinois.  There  was  no  market  we  could  get  to.  The  other  States 
quarantined  against  Kentucky,  and  the  Federal  Government  claimed 
it  had  no  jurisdiction.  We  could  not  do  anything  until  Pennsylvania 
released  its  quarantine.  Jersey  City  and  Baltimore  said  “ Come  on,” 
but  Pennsylvania  Wouldn’t  let  us. 

Mr.  Newman.  I want  to  say  that  I am  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I want  to  say  in  the  second  place  that  I am 
not  a veterinarian.  I am  just  a plain  farmer.  I had  the  responsi- 
bility of  fighting  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Kentucky,  and  we  con- 
quered it  in  a short  time.  Now,  I came  up  here  to  get  something 
definite.  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  chairman  is  right  in  not 
having  resolutions  introduced.  In  the  matter  of  controlling  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  the  whole  trouble  is  the  result  of  absolute  igno- 
rance throughout  this  country.  There  has  been  ignorance  in  high 
places  and  ignorance  in  low  places.  The  veterinarians  were  ignorant 
of  this  trouble  when  it  first  came  here,  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
put  the  responsibility  on  the  veterinarians.  I want  to  say  to  you 
that,  in  my  judgment,  there  never  was  a set  of  volunteers  who  have 
performed  in  any  country  in  the  world  what  the  veterinarians  have 
performed  for  these  ignorant  farmers.  They  didn’t  know  anything 
about  the  disease  because  we  did  not  have  it  here  heretofore,  and  I 
hope  the  next  generation  will  know  less  than  those  of  the  present 
time  know,  because  if  we  keep  it  out  the}^  will  know  only  from  their 
textbooks  and  not  by  actual  experience.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
money  invested  in  the  cloven-hoof  animals  and  allied  industries  is 
safer  to-day  than  ever  because  the  Federal  Government  has  demon- 
strated, in  cooperation  with  State  governments,  that  they  can  control 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Any  banker  accustomed  to  lending  money 
to  cattle  feeders  can  do  so  with  more  safety  than  he  ever  did  before. 

We  are  here,  as  I understand  it,  not  to  abuse  each  other,  not  to 
compliment  each  other,  but  to  devise,  if  possible,  out  of  this  confer- 
ence, a means  whereby  the  next  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
can  be  handled  much  more  readily  and  much  more  economically 
than  the  one  in  the  past.  If  I understand  the  figures  right,  this 
outbreak  has  cost  the  market  at  least  a billion  dollars  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  animals  and  injury  to  business.  Now,  for  us  to  come  here 
and  air  our  troubles  and  do  nothing  seems  to  me  the  height  of  folly. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  aid  of  your  splendid  corps  of  veterinarians — 
though  some  of  them  may  have  made  mistakes — we  have  eradicated 
this  disease  from  21  States  of  the  Union ; and  the  question  is,  What 
can  we  do  in  the  next  outbreak  to  bring  about  the  same  results  in 
quicker  time  and  with  less  loss  to  the  business  interests  of  this 
country?  Recognizing  that  the  foundation  of  this  trouble  is  abso- 
lute ignorance,  it  seems  that  this  body  should  take  some  method 
of  eradicating  the  ignorance  as  well  as  eradicating  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  To  that  end,  I believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  busi- 
ness men  represented  here,  the  stockyards  people,  the  railroad  peo- 
ple, the  farmers,  and  the  professional  men,  to  form  an  organization, 
nation  wide,  with  State  branches  extending  into  every  county,  whose 
purpose  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  to  eliminate  the  things  which  must  have  not  only  caused  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  but  these  other  diseases  that  come  from  time  to 
time. 

The  tick  in  the  South  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  Some  man  said 
here  to-day  that  they  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  hog  cholera, 
but  the  fact  that  they  have  stamped  out  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
this  country  ought  to  convince  every  man  that  the  annual  loss  of 
$60,000,000  in  the  United  States  could  be  saved  if  we  cooperate 
and  explain  wrhat  is  known  about  it.  I believe  it  is  up  to  the  business 
men  of  the  country  to  back  up  the  Federal  Government  and  spread 
the  information  into  the  hamlet  on  top  of  the  hill  or  down  in  the 
valley  or  over  on  the  plain,  so  that  when  a calamity  like  this  afflicts 
the  country  we  are  backed  up  by  a set  of  men  whose  information 
amounts  to  something.  The  reason  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists  in 
Illinois  to-day  is  because  a great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois 
are  from  foreign  countries  and  they  want  this  Government  to  op- 
erate things  as  they  do  in  Europe  where  they  come  from.  I da 
not  care  whether  it  be  Denmark,  Norway,  or  Sweden,  but  every- 
body who  comes  to  this  country  can  tell  you  more  about  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  than  the  Federal  Government  knows;  and  the  people 
usually  believe  them  in  preference  to  the  Federal  or  State  authori- 
ties. In  order  to  bring  out  this,  I move,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
appoint  a committee  of  three  to  formulate  a plan  whereby  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  can  organize  to  confer  with  you  and 
cooperate  with  you  in  instances  similar  to  this.  You  talk  about 
organizing  this  country  for  defense  from  a foreign  enemy — our 
greatest  danger  is  from  within,  and  we  must  organize  just  as  much 
as  we  do  against  a foreign  foe. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  While  I am  not  going  to  appoint  any  committee  to 
represent  this  body,  if  some  of  you  want  to  get  together  and  agree 
upon  a committee,  I would  be  glad  to  receive  notice  of  any  action 
you  take. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Williams.  lam  from  Illinois,  the  most  abused  State  in 
the  Union  to-day;  and  I want  to  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  that  we  are  not  more  ignorant  in  Illinois  nor 
more  anxious  to  harbor  foot-and-mouth  disease  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  We  have  had  over  50  per  cent  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  Illinois,  and  we  did  not  originate  it.  We  did  not  grow  it 
here.  It  came  to  us.  Some  of  us  are  200  miles  away  from  infection, 
and  some  fellow  over  the  State  line  is  within  20  miles.  I don't  think 
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it  is  fair,  and  I don’t  think  any  fair-minded  man  in  this  room  can 
defend  that  kind  of  business.  I want  to  say  on  behalf  of  Illinois 
that  we  have  done  everything  that  can  be  done.  We  are  working 
just  as  hard  as  we  can  to  clean  up  this  disease.  It  is  practically  con- 
fined to  one  county,  and  that  county  is  100  to  200  miles  away  from 
many  of  the  best  breeding  herds  in  this  State,  and  I think  it  is  about 
time  for  you  to  realize  that  we  are  not  all  bad  in  Illinois  and  the 
whole  State  of  Illinois  is  not  a pesthouse. 

Dr.  Dyson.  I am  very  glad  indeed  to  note  the  current  of  thought 
that  is  being  directed  toward  this  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
being  handled  exclusively  bv  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association 
held  last  February  I suggested  that  it  was  a national  problem  and  a 
national  liability.  It  should  be  handled  entirely  by  the  bureau.  All 
expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  National  Government.  After  an 
experience  of  one  year  in  dealing  with  it,  I am  more  convinced  to-day 
than  I was  one  year  ago.  It  has  been  suggested  here  to  have  uniform 
State  regulations.  If  we  wait  to  get  uniform  State  regulations, 
there  isn’t  a man  alive  to-day  that  will  live  to  see  it.  It  isn’t  possible 
to  get  uniform  State  regulations,  but  I believe  that  it  is  entirely  feasi- 
ble and  practicable  and  possible  to  handle  this  business  as  a Federal 
proposition.  Then  if  you  can  get  away  from  the  exasperating 
quarantine  lines,  that  is  county  against  county,  State  against  State — 
if  the  Federal  Government  will  take  the  handling  of  this  in  hand, 
assume  the  obligation,  it  can  dictate  the  rules  and  regulations  to  any 
State  in  the  Union.  There  isn’t  one  of  them  that  will  not  cooperate 
fully  and  freely  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  I believe  that  it 
is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  problem.  I don't  think  it  is 
possible  to  secure  uniform  State  regulations — absolutely  out  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  French.  We  have  been  talking  to-day  very  freely  about  ten 
million  and  sixty  million  and  a hundred  million  and  a billion,  and  I 
confess  I am  a farmer  and  I don’t  understand  what  it  means.  But  I 
do  know  that  we  have  buried  in  the  ground  several  million  dollars 
of  good  meat,  and  it  is  wrong.  I am  not  criticizing  the  veterinarians ; 
not  for  a minute.  I want  to  say  right  now  that  they  knew  a heap 
more  about  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  than  we  farmers  and  breeders 
did,  little  as  it  was  that  they  knew.  The}7  have  done  the  very  best 
that  they  could  under  the  circumstances.  They  have  now  a trained 
organization,  and  if  we  have  another  outbreak  they  could  handle  it 
much  better  than  they  did  before.  But  I do  want  to  say  this — that 
they  were  so  busy  with  the  field  work  that  the  economic  side  escaped 
them  entirely,  and  I do  say  that  it  is  criminal  waste  to  have  buried 
several  million  dollars  worth  of  good  meat,  thereby  increasing  the 
cost  of  living.  How  that  is  going  to  be  arranged,  the  gentlemen,  I 
think,  can  work  out.  It  certainly  can  be  done  in  this  country,  be- 
cause it  is  done  in  Germany  and  other  countries. 

Another  point.  We  should  encourage  every  district  to  send  to 
market  at  the  first  possible  moment  all  its  fat  cattle  close  to  infec- 
tion. As  to  the  danger  of  loss  by  doing  that,  I call  attention  to  what 
was  done  here  in  Illinois  that  was  most  severely  criticized  by  a lot 
of  unthinking  people,  when  they  sent  6,000  fat  steers  from  Peoria 
that  were  infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  slaughtered 
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them  here  in  Chicago,  and  nobody  knew  anything  about  it  until  after 
they  had  eaten  the  steaks.  They  did  a good  work;  they  saved  over 
a half  million  dollars  worth  of  stuff  instead  of  burying  it.  And  I 
think  the  policy  that  should  be  worked  out  is  to  save  all  that  we 
possibly  can  to  reduce  the  danger  to  the  immediate  community  sur- 
rounding the  source  of  infection. 

Mr.  Smith.  A case  right  in  point  with  the  colonel’s  remarks  was 
an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  a dairy  herd.  About  4 miles 
away  there  were  50  nice  1,400-pound  steers  that  would  have  liked 
to  have  gone  to  market  that  day.  But  they  couldn’t  ship  them,  and 
they  held  them  about  three  weeks,  and  then  they  determined  that  one 
of  them  was  infected  with  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  They  drove 
the  other  49  into  the  trench,  shot  them  down,  put  lime  over  them, 
and  there  are  a hundred  people  in  debt. 

Dr.  Melvin.  I would  like  to  correct  one  statement  that  I think  Mr. 
French  made  inadvertently,  that  these  several  thousand  cattle  were 
diseased  cattle  that  were  shipped  in  here.  I don’t  think  he  just 
meant  that.  They  were  cattle  that  were  in  a distillery  stable.  There 
were  some  9,000  head  altogether.  The  disease  broke  out  in  certain 
sections  of  these  several  stables,  and  we  undertook  to  salvage  those 
that  showed  no  evidence  of  disease  by  a physical  examination  and  by 
taking  the  temperatures,  etc.  Those  that  were  diseased  were  shipped 
to  a rendering  plant,  not  a packing  establishment.  I didn’t  want  the 
people  here  to  get  the  impression  that  we  were  deliberately  shipping 
diseased  cattle  to  regular  slaughtering  establishments  for  slaughter. 

Regarding  the  salvage  of  cattle,  there  were  several  instances  where 
we  were  able  to  do  that ; but  it  is  a very  unfortunate  thing  that  there 
are  not  many  slaughtering  establishments  throughout  the  country 
that  can  take  care  of  any  considerable  number  of  cattle  quickly.  Our 
system  of  live-stock  disposal  is  such  now  that  we  have  a very  few 
market  centers  where  this  can  be  done.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly,  in  my  opinion,  to  undertake  to  market  cattle  that  were  sus- 
picious or  that  might  have  been  exposed  through  a public  stockyard. 
With  this  disease,  cattle  may  appear  healthy  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day  they  will  be  very  sick.  There  is  always  a period  of 
incubation,  between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  time  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  disease,  which  we  can’t  tell.  Veterinarians  may  in- 
spect cattle  to-day  that  in  two  or  three  days  more  would  be  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease;  and  that  is  the  danger  of  shipping  cattle 
from  these  exposed  centers  for  slaughter.  We  have  had  it  illustrated 
here  in  Chicago  how  the  disease  spread  from  here,  and,  indirectly, 
clear  out  to  the  State  of  Washington.  Those  are  the  things  that  we 
are  afraid  of.  During  the  past  winter,  in  the  tremendous  amount  of 
infection,  which  was  then  in  the  country,  the  disease  spread  several 
times  to  various  stockyards — a regular  trail  clear  down  to  the  sea- 
board. Those  are  the  things  that  we  wish  to  avoid. 

To  answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  there  are  sections  in  Mc- 
Donough County  where  cattle  could  be  comparatively  safely  mar- 
keted if  they  could  be  sold  directly  to  slaughterhouses  and  slaugh- 
tered there  without  passing  through  these  stockyards,  to  run  that 
remote  possibility  of  setting  up  infection  which  would  be  extended 
all  over  the  country  again.  We  have  undertaken  to  find  slaughtering 
establishments  with  facilities  for  receiving  these  cattle  direct,  where 
they  would  be  quickly  slaughtered,  so  that  if  they  had  been  exposed 
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to  the  disease  they  could  be  disposed  of  before  this  disease  would 
become  so  developed  that  the  cattle  would  be  infectious.  But,  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  been  unable  to  do  that.  We  have  suggested 
that,  in  these  townships  that  are  considered  comparatively  safe,  the}7 
put  up  temporary  slaughtering  places — merely  a roof  with,  perhaps, 
a concrete  foundation  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud,  and  bury  the 
offal,  and  ship  the  dressed  meat  to  market.  But  none  have  seen 
fit  to  take  that  up.  That  could  be  done,  and,  in  communities  where 
there  are  several  hundred  head  of  cattle,  it  would  pay  to  do  it. 
But,  as  I say,  none  of  them  have  seen  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
privilege.  It  is  universally  the  practice  in  England  to  kill  the  stock 
of  these  infected  places  by  a gang  of  butchers  provided  b}^  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  salvage  the  meat.  Their  outbreaks  are  comparatively 
small.  They  have  one  now,  that  is  existing  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  England,  and  that  is  the  method  they  are  proceeding  under. 
Their  quarantine  involves  a radius  of  15  miles  around  the  infected 
premises.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  on  these  infected  premises 
are  slaughtered.  Those  that  are  diseased  are  buried,  and  the  ones 
that  are  healthy  are  sold.  But  they  can  sell  that  meat  to  the  nearest 
town.  We  have  no  such  system  as  that.  Where  can  we  find  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  outside  of  a few  of  the  large  cities,  a place  where 
a man  could  dispose  of  a carload  of  dressed  beef?  It  would  have  to 
come  here  to  Chicago,  or  it  would  have  to  go  to  East  St.  Louis,  or 
to  some  such  market ; and  if  the  men  who  are  handling  dressed  meat 
won’t  take  this  meat  and  dispose  of  it,  the  farmer  can't  do  it. 

Mr.  French.  May  I reply?  He  said  I made  the  statement  in- 
advertently. I made  it  deliberately.  We  have  been  told  that  this 
disease  is  the  most  infectious  of  all  diseases  known.  It  was  im- 
possible that  these  cattle  in  the  distillery  should  have  the  disease, 
and  they  could  pick  out  the  sheep  from  the  goats  and  not  wait  for 
the  period  of  incubation.  We  are  told  on  the  farm,  when  we  get  it, 
that  the  whole  farm  is  infected,  not  the  northwest  stable.  That  a 
few  of  these  sick  cattle  should  be  taken  out  and  the  others  slaugh- 
tered is  to  my  mind  ridiculous.  It  may  have  been  that  within  10  or 
12  days  the  virus  would  have  incubated.  If  the  statements  that  it  is 
infectious  are  true,  then  these  distillery  cattle  were  infected,  and 
they  were  used  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  Mux  x . I want  to  make  one  statement  to  the  honorable  doctor 
from  Canada,  and  also  at  the  same  time  answer  the  gentleman  on  my 
right,  about  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control  this 
situation.  The  Federal  Government  has  power  to  regulate  only  so 
far  as  animals  enter  into  interstate  commerce.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  States  are  not  in  harmony,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
who  says  that  as  long  as  God  lets  him  live  he  will  not  allow  an  ani- 
mal in  from  Illinois,  states  a condition.  You  can  only  have  the  con- 
dition that  we  all  want  when  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
adopt  a uniform  form  of  cooperation.  The  Federal  Government 
is  just  as  powerless  as  I am  to  adopt  a national  policy  and  take 
charge  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Rutherford.  I thought  that  I had  made  my  position  quite 
clear.  I am,  of  course,  an  outsider.  My  idea  was  not  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  should  be  violently  wrenched  in  any  way,  but 
that  when  the  subject  is  presented  in  its  full  importance  to  the  in- 
telligent minds  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  they  would 
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reach  one  or  the  other  of  the  solutions  which  have  just  been  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  I have  a somewhat  vague 
recollection  of  the  difficulties  that  attended  the  various  amendments 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  hasten  any  further  trouble  of  that  land.  I can  not  see  what 
is  to  prevent  a lot  of  reasonable,  sensible  men,  even  if  some  of  them 
are  politicians,  getting  together  and  devoting  their  energies  to  de- 
vising a common  scheme  whereby  a common  enemy  may  be  met  and 
soundly  defeated.  There  are  in  every  country,  in  every  community, 
unreasonable  people,  but  it  is  a very  old  and  sound  adage  that  once 
you  satisfy  the  reasonable  people  the  unreasonable  people  can  go  to 
the  mischief,  and  there  are  enough  reasonable  people  to  get  together 
and  find  a solution,  and  I venture  to  predict  that  within  the  next 
10  years  they  will  find  a wTay. 

Mr.  Munn.  In  less  than  10  years — much  less,  I hope. 

Mr.  Bayard.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Marshall’s  statement  I want  to  make 
a remark  on  what  happened  in  Pennsylvania.  A man  had  a dairy 
herd  of  412  animals.  He  reported  that  he  had  what  he  thought  was 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  A veterinarian  went  out  on  Wednesday. 
The  disease  was  confined  to  one  barn.  There  were  six  barns  on  the 
place.  They  went  there  on  Wednesday  and  thought  thej^  would 
salvage  a lot  of  those  cattle.  They  ordered  the  freight  cars  out 
there.  On  Saturday  all  but  60  cattle  had  the  disease,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  killing  house  to  which  they  expected  to  send  the  cattle 
refused  to  take  them.  They  said  that  they  would  not  risk  their 
business  for  the  sake  of  a few  cattle,  because  we  have  sensational 
papers  in  the  country  who  would  say  “ You  are  distributing  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.”  I came  out  here  last  March  in  regard  to  mov- 
ing these  cattle,  and  we  stayed  here  all  day  and  made  propositions, 
and  every  one  had  a hole  big  enough  to  drive  a team  through,  and 
we  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion  except  that  we  would  do  the 
best  we  could. 

I do  not  believe  we  have  any  other  conclusion  except  to  get  your 
disease  underground.  If  you  have  a few  seed  animals  to  go  under- 
ground, put  them  under.  Some  of  you,  and  especially  the  dairymen, 
do  not  realize  what  it  means  to  the  rest  of  us  to  have  our  markets  tied 
up — and  we  have  tremendous  dairy  interests  depending  on  shipping 
cattle  in  through  stockyards.  They  are  simply  tied  up.  They  can 
do  nothing.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  cattle  lost  in  transit?  You 
get  your  stockyards  infected.  The  animals  get  away,  then  what 
happens  ? 

In  Pittsburgh  we  had  a carload  of  hogs  inspected  in  the  morning 
by  Federal  inspectors,  in  the  afternoon  by  State  veterinarians;  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  They  were  allowed  to  go  to  Norristown,  Pa. 
Seventeen  hours  after  they  got  to  the  slaughterhouse  the  feet  were 
dropping  off  some  of  them.  Who  paid  for  these  hogs?  What  did 
quarantine  amount  to  in  that  case? 

A friend  of  mine  bought  a carload  of  cattle  in  Pittsburgh.  They 
came  from  free  territory.  There  had  never  been  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  that  county.  He  bought  these  cattle,  shipped  them  out  to  a 
slaughterhouse.  His  own  veterinarian  reported  that  the  cattle  had 
high  fever.  They  were  infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Let  us  get  our  stockyards  free,  and  keep  them  free,  and  all  our 
channels  of  trade.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  keeping  one  herd 
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alive,  but  do  not  let  us  affect  the  channels  of  trade.  It  was  not  the 
State  veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania  that  stopped  the  cattle  going 
through  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  people  that  got  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  told  the  State  veterinarian  what  to  do.  Infected  material 
was  going  through  and  dropping  off  the  cars,  and  animals  were  cross- 
ing the  tracks  and  picking  it  up.  If  you  go  where  they  have  had  this 
experience  you  will  find  the  men  most  careful. 

Let  us  keep  our  markets  and  freight  cars  clean.  What  will  a few 
seed  animals  mean  compared  with  the  vast  interests  in  the  market? 
Let  us  pay  these  men  who  have  these  seed  animals.  Let  us  put  the 
animals  underground  and  keep  our  markets  clean. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  disposing  of  the  animals  that  are  well  or  pre- 
sumed to  be  well,  in  the  infected  territory,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
propositions  to  the  farmers  and  veterinarians.  I think  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  talking  here  have  had  very  little  experi- 
ence as  to  the  shipping  of  animals  from  an  infected  locality.  I had 
the  misfortune  to  have  86  cattle  and  81  hogs  put  in  the  ditch  on  the 
21st  of  last  February.  Prior  to  this  time,  in  December,  the  first  case  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  our  locality  occurred  something  like  this: 
A gentleman  by  the  name  of  Charles  Howe  was  to  have  a sale  on  a 
certain  Wednesday.  My  son  and  I were  to  clerk  the  sale  and  settle 
for  it.  On  Saturday  night  I called  him  up  and  said : “ I think  you 
had  better  postpone  your  sale.  The  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  over  in 
Carroll  County  and  in  Whiteside  County,  and  you  are  assuming  some 
risk,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  you  can  sell  your  stock  for'  what  they 
are  worth  ” He  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  On  Wednesday,  the 
day  the  sale  was  to  have  been  held,  these  cattle  were  perfectly  healthy. 
Every  steer  in  the  herd  was  on  his  feet  and  healthy  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Thursday  morning  one  steer  was  a little  stiff.  He  called 
one  of  the  local  veterinarians,  who  said  the  case  looked  a little  sus- 
picious— and  he  had  a pronounced  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
on  his  farm.  The  day  of  that  proposed  sale  the  cattle  were  perfectly 
healthy,  and  you  and  I and  anybody  else  that  had  been  there  would 
have  bought.  There  was  no  disease  within  8 miles  of  the  place  at 
that  time.  The  cattle  were  killed,  and  we  supposed  that  ended  the 
disease  in  that  locality. 

About  six  weeks  from  that  time,  at  the  farm  upon  which  my  son 
lives,  over  3 miles  from  this  place,  on  Saturday  morning  when  he 
went  to  the  barn — he  had  a bunch  of  74  steers — he  found  one  steer 
a little  stiff,  and  turned  him  out  in  an  adjoining  lot,  and  imme- 
diately telephoned  to  Dr.  Murphy,  the  Government  veterinarian,  who 
was  at  Polo.  He  came  down  and  looked  it  over.  He  said,  “ I think 
there  is  trouble  here,  but  we  won’t  destroy  till  Monday.”  Monday 
I went  down  there  with  the  doctor,  and  there  were  15  calves  that 
there  was  no  question  about.  Their  feet  were  sore;  their  mouths 
and  tongues  sore;  and  they  were  drooling  at  the  mouth.  Tuesday 
my  son  called  me  up  and  said  there  were  50  of  the  cattle  affected.  By 
the  next  Sunday  every  one  of  the  74  were  affected. 

In  that  same  locality,  in  the  township  of  Buffalo,  there  was  not  a 
case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  during  the  winter,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  cattle  and  hogs  overfat  and  ready  to  be  shipped,  and 
there  was  considerable  anxiety  among  farmers  who  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  these  cattle  and  hogs.  A good  many  of  these  ought  to  have 
gone  to  market  at  a profit  when  they  were  at  300  pounds.  It  was 
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impossible  to  ship  them.  It  seemed  strange  to  a great  many  of  us 
that  the  Government  authorities  would  not  let  us  ship  them,  although 
we  were  7 miles  from  where  they  were  affected.  After  we  had  every- 
thing cleaned  up  William  Acker’s  cattle  came  down,  and  this  was 
the  one  instance  where  it  affected  the  adjoining  farms. 

So  I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a very  difficult  problem.  Had  Charles 
Howe  held  his  sale  on  Wednesday,  and  this  man  bought  one  cow 
and  that  man  a couple  of  heifers,  that  would  have  spread  the  disease 
all  over  this  country.  Had  William  Acker  been  allowed  to  ship 
cattle  out  before  infection  was  discovered  on  his  place,  they  would 
have  had  the  infection  in  Chicago.  We  ought  to  be  patient.  We 
farmers  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  these  cattle  on  our  hands  a little 
longer,  although  it  is  a loss  to  us,  if  we,  by  so  doing,  can  assist  in 
eradicating  this  disease,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  this  country, 
will  ruin  the  stock  industry  and  nearly  every  man  interested  in  it 
in  America.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  T.  Williams.  I should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania two  questions,  merely  to  set  right  certain  things  in  regard 
to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  first  question  is  as  to  your  knowledge, 
or  the  knowledge  of  anyone  else  in  this  room,  of  there  ever  having 
been  a case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  came  from  live  stock 
shipped  from  any  farm  in  Illinois  without  first  passing  through  the 
stockyards.  In  other  words,  has  any  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
been  transferred  to  any  other  State  by  direct  shipment  from  the 
farms  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Bayard.  I can’t  answer  that  question  because  I don’t  know. 
We  had  it  cleaned  up  once,  and  then  we  had  new  outbreaks  all 
around,  and  we  traced  it  to  the  stockyards  and  to  stock  from  other 
markets.  I don’t  knowT  of  any  case  being  shipped  from  any  farm  in 
Illinois,  because  I don’t  think  any  farm  in  Illinois  could  get  cattle 
into  our  State.  They  were  only  allowed  to  come  in  for  immediate 
slaughter.  I think  the  stock  that  came  in  was  from  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati, or  some  other  place,  and  then  only  for  immediate  slaughter. 

Mr.  T.  Williams.  There  was  a time,  wasn’t  there,  afterwards,  when 
stock  from  Illinois  was  allowed  to  go  into  some  other  States?  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  was  Pennsylvania  or  not. 

Mr.  Bayard.  There  have  been  a good  many  changes  in  our  quaran- 
tine, and  I will  say  that  Dr.  Marshall  in  this  last  quarantine  was 
disposed  to  be  more  liberal  than  the  Pennsylvania  people  would  al- 
low him  to  be. 

Mr.  T.  Williams.  The  other  question  is  this:  There  have  been 
quarantined  in  Illinois — one  by  consent  and  the  other  by  injunction — 
two  different  herds  of  cattle,  the  dairy  herd  and  the  Crabtree  herd. 
Has  there  ever  been,  in  Illinois  or  any  other  State,  a case  of  infection 
arising  from  either  one  of  those  herds? 

Mr.  Bayard.  I don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I know  that — that 
we  are  very  much  afraid  of  any  territory  that  allows  this  disease  to 
remain  above  ground,  and  our  people  will  not  stand  for  stock  coming 
from  localities  where  that  disease  is  allowed  to  be  above  ground. 
[Applause.]  You  can’t  keep  your  diseased  animals  above  ground 
and  expect  your  stock  to  come  into  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  T.  Williams.  I was  simply  trying  to  correct  in  the  minds  of 
these  people  here  from  different  States  a little  of  the  misinformation, 
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if  you  please,  that  has  gone  out  about  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  point 
I wanted  to  make  is  this:  Every  bit  of  the  disease,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  that  has  come  into  the  State  of  Illinois  came  first  into  the 
stockyards  and  did  not  originate  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Secondly, 
that  any  stock  shipments  that  have  taken  place  from  Illinois — and 
there  have  been  some — have  never  infected  any  cattle  in  any  other 
State.  Any  infection  that  ever  came  from  Illinois  came  from  the 
stockyards,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
with  the  Union  Stockyards,  which  is  the  general  market  for  all 
of  us.  We  don’t  want  to  be  treated  as  though  every  farm  in  the  State 
backed  right  up  against  the  stockyards,  because  they  don’t. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a herd  of  pure-bred 
Ayrshire  cattle  was  shown  here  in  Chicago  by  a breeder.  1 would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  those  cattle  went  back  to  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Bayard.  They  did.  The  Federal  department  declared  those 
animals  free.  We  didn’t  want  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  argument 
that  you  wouldn’t  tolerate  shipments  into  Pennsylvania  as  long  as  a 
herd  was  kept  above  ground? 

Mr.  Bayard.  Our  veterinarian  decided  that  he  wouldn’t  go  around 
the  Federal  veterinary  authorities.  He  wanted  to  work  in  harmony 
with  them.  The  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  was  averse  to  bringing 
those  cattle  back. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt.  I would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  now 
that  those  cattle  are  still  above  ground,  even  though  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  objected  to  their  going  back  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  any  infection  arisen  from  that  herd  or  broken  out  in  the 
herd  since? 

Mr.  Bayard.  1 don’t  think  so,  but  I do  not  know.  That  was  an 
exceptional  case.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  is 
against  it.  As  long  as  you  keep  infected  cattle  above  ground  we 
don’t  want  to  do  business  with  you. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt.  Don’t  you  expect  people  of  other  States  will  treat 
you  the  same? 

Mr.  Bayard.  I hope  they  do.  If  we  are  foolish  enough  to  keep 
diseased  cattle  above  ground,  the  only  way  to  bring  us  to  our  senses 
is  to  shut  us  up,  and  then  we  will  come  to  our  senses,  and  put  them 
where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Bent.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  cattle  are  diseased  and  not  safe 
to  have  around,  I agree  with  the  gentleman.  If  they  are  entirely 
recovered  and  are  safe,  I think  that  it  is  rank  foolishness  to  talk 
about  the  impression  of  people  and  how  they  feel  when  it  is  mere 
superstition.  There  was  a time  in  the  East — I am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  Pennsylvania — when  they  burned  witches.  They  don’t  do 
that  to-day.  We  have  heard  some  very  appalling  figures  and  facts 
quoted  to-day.  Col.  French  has  made  some  reference  to  them,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  appalling  statement  that  we  have  listened 
to  is  the  statement  that  was  made  by  the  Solicitor  this  morning  when 
he  said  that  it  would  take  24  hours  to  effect  a quarantine.  Take  the 
stockyards  at  Chicago  with  the  enormous  business  that  they  are  doing 
every  day,  sending  cattle  broadcast  over  the  entire  land.  If  there  is 
anything  in  stopping  that  traffic  when  there  is  infection  in  those 
yards,  then  there  is  every  need  for  cutting  out  all  of  the  legal  red 
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tape  and  having  just  about  as  much  delay  in  effecting  that  quarantine 
as  in  the  answer  of  a good  fire  department  to  a fire  call.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  way  it  could  be  accomplished  is  to  make  it  a severely 
punishable  offense  for  any  one  knowingly  to  allow  the  disease  to  get 
awTay  after  it  has  once  become  discovered.  That  would  automatically 
effect  what  we  desire. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  Federal  department  is  very  anxious  to  have 
the  laws  perfected,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
the  stockmen  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country  in  that  great 
work. 

PROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  OUTBREAK. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I have  listened 
very  carefully  to-day  to  the  very  interesting  remarks  both  in  the 
papers  and  the  short  talks  of  those  present.  I had  supposed  before 
I came  to  Chicago  that  there  wTould  be  some  expression  among  vet- 
erinarians and  stockmen  as  to  their  belief  of  the  cause  of  this  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  gather  from  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Moore,  we  are  still  groping  for  light  and  are  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  cause.  I can  not  point  to  any  cause  any  more  than 
you  can,  but  I wish  to  refer  to  some  things  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
significant.  Our  greatest  imports  of  meats  into  this  country  came 
during  last  year,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
From  what  I gathered  from  the  many  statements  made  about  the 
previous  outbreaks,  some  of  them  have  been  traced  to  tanneries.  I 
think  there  is  some  significance  to  these  facts,  and  I ask  for  the  vet- 
erinarian to  say  if  there  is  any  danger  in  the  handling  of  imported 
hides  in  cars.  This  is  a question  which  should  receive  more  careful 
consideration,  and  upon  which  we  should  have  the  views  of  the 
veterinarians.  So  far,  we  have  not  heard  anything.  I opine  that 
there  is  some  danger  from  that  source  of  infection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I indorse  the  admirable  sentiments  that  you  ex- 
pressed this  morning  as  to  the  growth  of  the  live-stock  industry  of 
this  country,  but  when  you  recall  that  in  this  last  recent  outbreak 
millions  were  lost  by  those  not  directly  affected,  it  is  small  encourage- 
ment for  a man  to  continue  in  the  business.  This  country  has  for 
many  years  raised  a vast  surplus  for  export.  It  can  do  that  to-day. 
We  have  not  reached  the  capacity  for  the  production  of  live-stock 
in  the  United  States,  and  I believe  it  is  a hazardous  policy  to  run  the 
danger  of  bringing  in  some  hides  not  really  needed,  possibly  to  con- 
taminate our  herds  and  to  have  an  annual  loss  of  twenty-five  to  fifty 
million  dollars — and  I do  not  believe  that  covers  more  than  the  actual 
losses  incurred,  directly  and  indirectly,  during  this  last  campaign. 
The  stockmen  are  serious  about  this,  and  we  do  not  want  to  build  up 
an  immense  structure  composed  of  veterinarians  to  tell  us  how  to  do 
our  business.  We  want  this  disease  wiped  out.  We  want  some  steps 
taken,  if  it  be  possible,  to  prevent  recurrence  of  this  disease.  It  is  my 
pleasure  and  duty  to  attend  important  stock  meetings,  and  I am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  stockmen  throughout  the  country;  and 
they  very  generally  complain  of  the  domination  by  these  veteri- 
narians of  their  business.  I thought  that  this  assembly  should  devote 
some  time  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  causes  of  this  disease. 
Once  more  I express  my  regret  that  the  suggestions  coming  from  the 
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producers  have  received  so  little  consideration.  These  men  have  lost 
a vast  amount,  vastty  more  than  a few  of  your  breeding  people. 
Their  losses  can  be  counted  in  cents  where  ours  measure  up  in  dollars. 
We  support  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ; we  support  the  various 
State  boards  in  trying  to  wipe  out  and  control  this  disease;  but  we 
differ  widely  from  those  who  are  net  willing  to  seek  and  ferret  out 
every  possible  source  of  origin,  and  I believe  this  comes  from  animal 
products  from  countries  where  this  disease  exists.  They  tell  us 
Canada  receives  few  imports.  That  may  explain  why  Canada  has 
little  foot-and-mouth  disease.  I would  not  ask  you  to  pass  a reso- 
lution. Congress  will  take  action  on  this  thing.  I notice  in  the  even- 
ing paper  that  the  Senate  is  discussing  the  keeping  of  Illinois  free 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  All  other  operations  of  government  were 
crippled  because  of  the  money  expended  for  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
These  legislatures  are  not  going  to  pass  appropriations  perpetually 
for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  Congress  is  going  to  investigate  care- 
fully the  expense  incurred  in  this,  and  I believe  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  raising  further  appropriations.  Our  association  did 
everything  it  could  to  secure  an  appropriation  to  take  care  of  the 
disease.  We  do  not  want  to  build  up  a perpetual  system  of  veteri- 
narians to  take  care  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  We  want  to  stop  it 
if  we  can. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  I want  to  ask  Dr.  Melvin  about  some  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  former  outbreaks.  As  I recall  it,  one  or  two  of 
the  former  outbreaks  were  traceable  to  imported  vaccine  from  Japan. 
Is  that  net  the  case,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  earlier  outbreaks  prior  to  1884  were  nearly  all 
due  to  imported  live  stock.  After  the  establishment  of  the  quarantine 
of  cattle  there  were  no  more  such  importations  of  disease.  The  out- 
break of  1902  and  1903  was  not  definitely  solved  at  that  time.  There 
were  some  experiments  made  at  that  time,  testing  some  of  the  small- 
pox vaccine  virus,  but  the  disease  was  not  sufficiently  developed  in 
these  experiment  animals  to  diagnose  it  as  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
The  outbreak  of  1908  was  definitely  determined  to  be  due  to  contami- 
nated smallpox  vaccine  virus,  and  this  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
undoubtedly,  the  previous  outbreak  was  due  to  the  same  source.  In 
the  present  outbreak  we  have  had  men  skilled  in  detective  work  look- 
ing into  all  possible  causes.  We  have  investigated  all  of  the  possible 
sources  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease  that  we  could  think  of, 
including  meat,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  definitely  any 
particular  thing  that  brought  the  disease  into  the  country.  I think  it 
must  have  undoubtedly  been  brought  into  the  country,  for  the  reason 
that  so  great  a time  had  elapsed  that  the  the  disease  would  have  died 
out  of  its  own  accord,  even  if  not  completely  eradicated  in  1908.  Some 
imported  merchandise  was  received  on  the  farm  where  the  first  case 
that  we  knew  of  in  Michigan  was  found.  There  was  nothing  definite 
to  it,  although  it  seems  rather  probable  that  the  infection  did  come 
in  with  that  merchandise. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  merchandise? 

Dr.  Melvin.  They  were  gloves  from  Germany.  The  wrapping 
was  thrown  into  the  hog  lots. 

The  importation  of  hides  and  skins  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  the 
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Treasury  Department  as  well  as  it  can  as  to  what  methods  should  be 
pursued  as  to  the  importation  of  these  articles.  The  disease  we  are 
most  concerned  about,  because  of  the  great  resistance  of  the  pores 
of  the  bacteria,  is  anthrax.  Consuls  are  now  directed  to  certify  that 
the  hides  are  from  districts  which  are  believed  to  be  free  from 
disease,  and  if  not  so  certified,  disinfection  is  required.  In  the  case 
of  certain  countries  where  cattle  are  killed  under  the  inspection  of 
official  veterinarians  of  those  countries  we  allow  the  importation  of 
hides  under  certificates  that  they  have  been  removed  in  slaughter- 
houses under  inspection  and  have  no  disease.  It  seems  a very  safe 
procedure,  and  I do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  foot-and-mouth 
disease  to  come  in  under  these  conditions.  The  fact  that  meat  is 
coming  from  certain  countries  that  have  the  disease  I think  does  not 
alone  justify  the  exclusion  of  these  products.  In  our  extreme  desire 
to  provide  against  the  introduction  of  this  animal  disease  through 
the  clothing  of  immigrants,  who  may  arrive  in  clothing  which  they 
had  used  on  farms  abroad,  we  asked  the  Public  Health  Service 
whether  they  could  undertake  to  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  this 
wearing  apparel.  They  were  unwilling  to  take  it  up  unless  we  pro- 
duced some  evidence  that  infection  was  brought  in  in  that  way.  That 
we  were  unable  to  do.  There  are  so  many  ways — so  much  merchan- 
dise of  different  kinds  that  might  bring  it  in — that  to  block  effec- 
tively all  these  avenues  we  should  have  to  include  all  merchandise 
from  all  countries. 

Senator  White.  How  many  outbreaks  have  there  been  since  you 
were  connected  with  the  department  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Two. 

Mr.  Veooman.  The  department  has  given  serious  consideration  to 
this.  We  have  gone  over  all  the  data  in  our  possession  repeatedly  with 
a view  to  ascertaining  from  what  source  the  various  outbreaks  that 
have  appeared  in  this  country  have  come.  The  brief  resume  which 
Dr.  Melvin  has  made,  and  which  he  is  better  capable  of  making  than 
I am,  brings  to  your  attention  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention,  and  very  briefly  they  are  these : We  know  the  disease 
to  have  been  imported  into  this  country,  once  certainly  and  probably 
twice  from  infected  vaccine.  This  was  not  brought  in  in  the  shape 
of  hides  or  beef  or  meat  to  be  eaten,  but  in  the  shape  of  vaccine.  We 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  disease  has  been  imported  into  this 
country  in  hides  or  in  the  shape  of  meat  to  be  sold  to  the  public, 
but  it  can  be  brought  in  in  that  way  just  as  it  might  be  brought  in  on 
the  clothes  of  immigrants  or  in  the  wrappings  of  merchandise.  But 
the  department  has  not  thought  it  wise  to  place  an  embargo  on  all 
product's  from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists  because 
there  was  a possible  chance  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  any  one  of  a dozen  imported  articles.  But  we  always  desire  to 
get  new  leads,  and  any  time  anyone  has  any  additional  evidence  to 
give  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

PAYMENT  FOR  LOSSES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Swift.  Our  cattle  have  been  killed  in  Illinois,  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  paid  us  their  part  of  our  loss.  I know  that  the 
veterinarian  of  the  State  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  all  this  loss,  and  from  the  way  the  Federal 
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Government  pays,  I agree  with  him.  They  are  good  payers.  Our 
State  legislature  appropriated  $200,000  to  pay  the  losses  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  this  State.  The  losses  were  to  exceed  $400,000. 
Our  governor  vetoed — tried  to  veto  in  part — and  cut  that  down  to 
$100,000.  We  are  here  discussing  everything  but  just  how  we  can 
get  our  legislators  to  pay  us  our  losses.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
when  our  veterinarians  tells  us  how  to  quarantine  to  stop  the  disease, 
and  not  many  of  our  politicians  are  here  to  tell  how  they  are  going 
to  pay  for  it  ? 

A Member.  What  was  the  appropriation  of  the  last  regular  session 
of  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Swift.  It  was  $1,500,000.  That  paid  for  the  losses  in  the  first 
outbreak,  but  there  was  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $200,000  that 
was  vetoed.  The  veto  must  stand,  so  the  State  has  no  money  to  pay 
its  half  of  our  losses  now.  We  have  on  our  statute  books  a law  stat- 
ing what  maximum  values  will  be  paid  for  the  animals  that  are  killed, 
and  I think  the  State  some  time  will  have  to  pay;  but  our  State  is 
a poor  paymaster,  even  if  it  is  Illinois,  and  our  governor  allowed  the 
salary  grab  to  stand.  He  didn’t  veto  that. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  In  justice  to  Illinois  I want  to  state  that  there  are 
two  States  in  the  Union  that  have  not  paid  anything,  and  Illinois 
has  paid  $1,500,000  already. 

Mr.  Embry.  I shipped  TOO  hogs  from  our  market  to  a packer  in 
another  market.  The  hogs  were  inspected.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be 
anything  the  matter  with  them.  They  went  to  the  packing  house, 
and  the  next  morning  wye  were  notified  that  they  were  affected  by 
some  disease.  We  telegraphed  backward  and  forward,  and  finally 
got  permission  to  kill  them  in  order  to  save  the  salvage  money.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-three  out  of  TOO  were  rejected  for  different 
causes,  a great  many  of  them  for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the 
Government  refused  to  pay  us  for  the  183  hogs  which  they  would 
have  paid  us  for  had  they  been  killed  and  buried.  Shipments  were 
stopped  en  route  to  some  of  the  packers  and  killed,  and  the  Govern- 
ment paid  them,  but  refused  to  pay  us  for  our  hogs  that  were  killed 
at  this  point,  because  they  had  reached  their  destination  and  were 
inspected  and  killed  at  the  slaughterhouse.  Was  there  not  as  much 
justice  in  this  as  in  the  other  case  ? 

Mr.  Vrooman.  There  was  some  difficulty,  probably  some  legal 
difficulty,  involved. 

Dr.  Dyson.  For  the  information  of  Mr.  Swift,  I want  to  explain. 
The  $200,000  appropriation  was  made  on  the  29th  of  June,  quite  a 
while  after  we  thought  we  were  out  of  the  woods.  We  had  our  last 
outbreak  on  May  8 or  10.  I think  all  the  appropriations  were  made 
by  the  State  legislature,  paying  all  balances  up  to  the  last  day  of 
June.  We  did  not  anticipate  another  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  but  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  passed. 
They  had  appropriated  $1,500,000  to  pay  for  the  first  outbreak.  The 
governor  conferred  with  myself  and  the  board  of  live-stock  commis- 
sioners and  asked  how  much  we  thought  we  could  get  along  with,  to 
clean  up  all  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State.  He  did  not  want  to  run 
the  appropriation  any  higher  than  was  necessary.  We  all  agreed 
$100,000  would  be  more  than  enough  to  cancel  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness and  leave  a surplus  of  $50,000.  The  governor  proceeded 
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to  cut  it  in  two.  Since  then  the  entire  fund  has  been  tied  up  by  in- 
junction proceedings.  It  has  been  released  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  I believe. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I do  not  like  to  have  my  friend  Swift  making  the 
insinuation  here  before  our  friends  from  the  United  States  that 
Illinois  will  not  pay  its  debts.  Illinois  always  has  paid  its  debts. 
When  my  cattle  went  into  the  ditch  on  the  21st  of  February  there  was 
not  a dollar  in  the  State  treasury  to  pay  for  it,  but  the  governor  of 
the  State  saw  the  situation  and  sent  a message  to  the  legislature  ask- 
ing them  for  an  emergency  appropriation  so  that  the  farmers  would 
be  paid.  The  State  of  which  I am  proud  to  be  a citizen  always  pays 
its  debts  and  always  will. 

A Member.  You  have  not  heard  anything  from  Indiana.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  a live-stock  breeders’  association,  a cattle 
feeders’  association,  a State  veterinarian,  and  all  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery found  in  the  States.  I think  a good  thing  is  shown  in  the 
last  speaker’s  attitude.  If  we  could  get  that  spirit  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  for  a conference  like 
this.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  cleared  up  in  Indiana  by  a co- 
operation between  the  State  veterinarian,  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  If  we  can  get  the  farmer  to  nppre- 
ciate  the  danger  of  the  disease — not  only  foot-and-mouth  disease  but 
other  diseases — and  have  the  right  attitude  about  cleaning  up  the 
situation,  we  can  do  away  with  the  misunderstanding  which  has  been 
displayed.  The  whole  trouble  comes  from  a lot  of  misunderstand- 
ing, and  I think  that  if  any  good  things  come  out  of  this  conference, 
one  will  be  the  correction  of  a lot  of  misunderstanding.  By  coopera- 
tion we  can  accomplish  everything  that  we  need  to  in  regard  to  this 
situation.  It  can  not  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
alone,  by  State  institutions  alone,  or  by  farmers  alone,  but  all  must 
cooperate. 

SPREAD  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  BY  CONTAMINATED  ANTI- 
HOG-CHOLERA SERUM. 

Mr.  Adkins.  I would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Melvin  a question  or  two. 
There  are  a good  many  questions  that  come  up  among  the  live-stock 
men  with  regard  to  the  various  causes  of  this  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
In  the  event  of  imported  meat,  we  will  say  from  some  infected  coun- 
ty with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  being  shipped  into  a little  country 
town,  and  some  fellow  comes  in  and  buys  a nickel’s  worth  of  dog 
meat,  and  the  dog  carries  the  bone  to  some  place,  and  the  cow  be- 
comes infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  wouldn’t  it  be  possible 
for  that  dog  to  carry  it  into  the  pasture  and  nobody  know  where 
it  came  from?  Would  that  be  possible  in  your  opinion?  A second 
question:  As  our  State  veterinarian  has  already  stated,  when  the 
first  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Illinois  was  supposed  to  be 
eradicated,  and  the  Government  had  adjudicated  its  half  of  the  ex- 
pense, the  committee  in  charge  of  that  appropriation  in  the  legisla- 
ture took  the  copies  of  the  vouchers  that  had  been  issued  by  the 
Government  to  the  owners  of  the  stock  destroyed,  and  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  sufficient  to  pay  that  loss,  and  an  emergency  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  made  to  take  care  of  future  outbreaks.  It  has 
been  a mystery,  and  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  talk,  and  charges 
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and  countercharges  have  been  made,  as  to  how  these  second  out- 
breaks came  about,  and  it  is  currently  talked  around  on  street  cor- 
ners that  the  Government  passed  serum  that  had  been  manufactured 
before,  during  the  time  of  this  first  outbreak,  and  allowed  it  to  be 
distributed  out  among  the  farmers  to  vaccinate  their  hogs,  when 
that  started  this  last  outbreak.  You  certainly  are  in  a position  to 
answer  that  question  and  clear  up  that  proposition  in  Illinois.  There 
has  been  quite  a good  deal  of  talk  about  that,  as  to  why  and  how  that 
serum  came  to  be  released  and  sent  out  among  the  people.  If  that 
question  is  satisfactorily  answered,  I think  it  would  relieve  the 
minds  of  a good  many  men.  I happen  to  be  in  a position  to  hear 
the  complaint  made  that  if  that  serum  hadn’t  been  passed  and  ah 
lowed  to  work  out  by  the  authorities,  we  probably  wouldn’t  have  had 
this  second  outbreak.  I would  like  to  know  what  you  know  about  it. 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  gentleman’s  first  question  somewhat  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  the  old  maid  who  was  sitting  by  the  well  crying. 
She  was  asked  what  she  was  crying  about.  She  said  she  was  think- 
ing how  sad  she  would  feel  if  she  should  be  married  and  she  should 
have  a child  and  it  should  fall  in  the  well  and  drown.  But,  seriously, 
I don’t  know  that  I could  answer  his  question.  I think  an  answer  to 
the  second  question  will  perhaps  answer  the  first. 

In  the  first  place,  both  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  from  which  meats 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  have  very  good  national  inspection 
of  their  meats.  Their  system  is  somewhat  different  from  ours  in 
this  country.  Cattle  are  not  shipped  in  to-day  and  slaughtered  to- 
morrow. Generally  the  cattle  are  shipped  directly  from  the  ranches 
to  the  slaughtering  plants,  and  they  are  usually  held  several  days. 
Most  of  these  plants  are  by  themselves  and  occupy  land  varying 
from  500  to  2,000  acres.  These  animals  are  inspected  alive  by  com- 
petent veterinarians,  and  they  are  also  inspected  at  time  of  slaugh- 
ter. So  that  reduces  to  a minimum  the  danger  of  infected  animals 
being  slaughtered  and  shipped.  Now  as  to  whether  the  infection 
would  live  during  all  this  transportation  of  the  meat  during  its 
time  in  the  meat  market,  and  during  the  time  the  dog  was  carrying 
it  around  on  the  farm,  I am  not  in  a position  to  state,  and  I will 
tell  you  why. 

This  serum  that  produced  this  last  outbreak  was  made  from  blood 
drawn  from  hogs  the  latter  part  of  October,  1914,  at  establishment  B, 
before  we  knew  the  infection  was  in  the  stockyards.  When  the  stock- 
yards  were  found  infected,  this  serum  and  all  other  serum  produced 
in  Chicago  was  not  sold;  it  was  held.  A few  days  later  the  disease 
was  found  to  have  existed  on  the  premises  of  establishment  A,  which 
was  manufacturing  hog-cholera  serum,  but  in  this  case  only  the  virus 
was  found  infected.  All  the  product  on  both  places  was  put  under 
lock  and  key  until  we  could  find  time  to  determine  what  to  do  with 
it.  These  are  both  outside  of  the  stockyards  and  widely  removed; 
they  are  not  contiguous  to  each  other  at  all.  The  serum  at  the  first 
establishment,  A,  decomposed,  became  putrid  and  was  disposed  of  an 
that  account.  As  to  the  second  plant,  B,  we  had  no  information 
whatever  that  there  was  any  infection  on  the  premises  at  any  time. 
The  owners  of  this  serum  insisted  and  kept  insisting  that  we  should 
determine  whether  it  was  infectious  or  not,  and  if  it  was  not  infec- 
tious that  they  should  be  permitted  to  sell  it.  Without  any  evidence 
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whatever  that  there  was  infection  on  the  premises,  or  that  the  serum 
was  infected,  we  proceeded  to  make  a test  of  the  serum  on  hogs. 
Eight  hogs  received  injections  of  the  serum,  and  two  were  used  as 
checks.  The  serum  was  tested  for  two  purposes;  first,  to  determine 
whether  it  was  free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  and  second,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  potent  in  preventing  hog  cholera.  These 
animals  showed  no  indications  whatever  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
The  serum  proved  potent  in  preventing  hog  cholera,  as  the  eight  in- 
oculated hogs  remained  well  and  the  two  check  hogs  died.  We  had 
no  authority  whatever  under  law  to  prevent  that  man  from  shipping 
that  serum.  We  have  no  power  of  confiscation  of  serum.  The  law 
provides  that  worthless  or  contaminated  serum  may  not  be  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  we  had  no  evidence  on  which  to  base  an 
opinion  that  it  was  worthless  or  that  it  was  contaminated.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  proved  afterwards  to  be  contaminated. 

All  the  animals  on  the  premises  where  this  serum  was  used  did  not 
become  infected  at  once.  In  some  cases  where  there  were  100  or 
more  hogs,  there  were  only  two  or  three  that  became  infected,  but  the 
infection  spread  from  them  to  the  others  and  from  them  to  the  cat- 
tle, showing  that  the  infection  in  the  serum  was  of  a very  mild  type. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  pointed  directly  to  the  serum.  We  got 
further  specimens  of  this  serum  of  the  same  lot  and  tested  it  in 
Washington,  with  negative  results.  We  got  another  lot  and  tested 
that  with  negative  results.  I got  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make 
a test  of  a fourth  lot,  and  it  also  was  negative.  We  then  got  the  fifth 
lot  and  tested  that,  and  one  animal  in  the  fifth  test  came  down  with 
a very  mild  type  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Why  that  was  I don’t 
know.  That  particular  animal  may  have  been  supersensitive  to  this 
disease,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the  infection  in  the  serum  clumped, 
as  infection  does  in  some  serum,  and  that  that  particular  animal 
got  more  infection  than  the  others  did.  In  all  the  animals  that  we 
tested  the  sixty-second  one  developed  the  disease  and  the  rest  all 
remained  healthy.  The  original  eight  hogs  that  were  tested  re- 
mained healthy  and  were  put  in  with  a drove  of  other  hogs,  and  they 
remained  healthy. 

After  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  field  a veterinarian 
who  had  been  employed  by  this  concern  came  out  with  the  statement 
that  he  knew  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  being  on  those  premises.  We 
had  his  story  investigated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Wash- 
ington. They  made  all  the  inquiries  as  carefully  and  as  fully  as  they 
could,  and  they  failed  to  produce  any  evidence  outside  of  this  man’s 
statement  that  there  was  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  anyone  that 
there  was  foot-and-mouth  disease  on  those  premises  where  the  serum 
was  made.  It  also  seems  improbable  to  me  that  the  owner  of  this 
place  had  any  knowledge  of  these  facts,  because  as  a simple  business 
proposition  he  would  have  known  at  once  that  he  would  be  put  out  of 
business  entirely  by  sending  out  infected  serum.  The  department 
issued  a very  complete  statement  on  this  serum,  and  this  was  sent  out 
quite  generally  to  the  press,  especially  the  agricultural  press. 

Mr.  Adkins.  What  was  the  idea  of  holding  the  serum  up? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Because  there  was  foot-and-mouth  disease  all  over 
the  country.  As  a matter  of  fact,  every  man  connected  with  the 
work  of  eradicating  disease  was  working  from  early  in  the  morning 
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until  late  at  night  and  every  Sunday  trying  to  get  the  disease  in  the 
field  in  hand.  We  did  not  have  the  time  nor  the  men  to  make  any  in- 
vestigations as  to  this  serum,  and  it  was  considered  wise  to  wait  until 
we  could  find  time  to  make  these  more  careful  inquiries  and  test  the 
serum. 

Mr.  Bent.  Doctor,  was  there  any  indication  at  all  or  anything  else 
to  show  that  there  had  been  any  diseased  hogs  found  in  that  serum 
plant  prior  to  this  time? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  evidence  whatever.  I think  I 
made  the  statement  that  there  wasn’t  any  infection  at  any  time  on 
the  premises;  and  no  one  made  any  such  statement  until  after  the 
disease  developed  in  the  field. 

A Member.  May  I ask  Dr.  Melvin,  please,  in  that  connection, 
is  it  possible  that  the  disease  came  to  that  sixty-second  animal  in  any 
way  other  than  the  serum?  Here  were  61  other  animals  that  gave  no 
indication  of  the  disease  whatever,  and  the  hogs  which  had  been  in- 
jected were  put  with  other  animals,  and  none  of  them  developed  the 
disease.  Is  it  possible  or  not  possible  that  this  sixty-second  animal 
received  its  infection  from  some  source  other  than  the  serum  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I don’t  think  so.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  question 
but  what  it  came  from  the  serum,  because  these  test  animals  were  pur- 
chased in  a part  of  Virginia  where  there  had  never  been  any  disease. 
There  is  no  disease  in  any  part  of  Virginia  now,  and  the  premises  on 
which  the  injection  was  made  had  never  been  occupied  previously 
by  any  infected  animals. 

Mr.  Munn.  How  many  animals  responded  to  that  serum  finally 
with  the  disease?  There  were  some  up  in  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Melvin.  I don’t  know  the  number  of  animals.  There  were  11 
premises  where  this  serum  was  used.  There  was  one  herd  infected  in 
Minnesota  that  was  slaughtered  and  buried,  and  there  was  no  spread 
from  it.  There  was  one  herd  in  Michigan  that  was  treated,  and  this 
herd  was  killed  and  buried  without  the  disease  having  appeared. 
There  were  two  herds  in  Illinois  that  were  slaughtered  and  buried 
without  the  disease  having  appeared,  and  there  was  also  no  spread 
from  any  of  the  last  three  herds  that  had  been  treated  with  this 
serum. 

A Member.  I would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  any  means  contem- 
plated or  in  operation  by  your  department  to  keep  a check  on  these 
serum  manufacturers  to  see  that  they  make  their  serum  from  healthy 
animals. 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  undertake  to  do  that  now,  and  to  test  the  serums. 
We  are  undertaking  some  experiments  now,  and  have  had  them  in 
progress  for  some  time,  with  a view  to  treating  this  serum  so  as  to 
kill  any  foot-and-mouth  virus  with  which  it  might  be  contaminated, 
but  not  to  impair  its  potency  in  preventing  hog  cholera. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  I would  like  to  state,  as  I stated  this  morning, 
that  the  Federal  department  is  working  on  this  problem  and  is 
hoping  that  there  will  be  a strengthening  of  the  law  by  Congress 
during  this  coming  session.  The  law  is  not  satisfactory  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  neither  the  authority  nor  the  appropriations  to 
enable  us  to  inspect  the  serum  and  enable  us  to  see  that  only  animals 
coming  from  areas  where  there  has  been  no  infection  are  used.  We 
have  no  present  powers  over  the  animals,  and  our  power  over  the 
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tests  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Secretary  is  going  to  have 
something  to  say  on  this  matter  soon. 

Mr.  Adkins.  The  serum  has  come  to  be  very  generally  used 
throughout  the  State  here.  Last  fall  a great  many  men  held  off  and 
suffered  losses  by  cholera,  because  they  were  afraid  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  This  matter  of  clearing  that  up  and  allowing  them 
to  get  hold  of  the  serum  is  important,  and  I think  your  department 
should  have  authority. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  hope  to  get  that  authority. 

Dr.  Dyson.  Dr.  Melvin  called  attention  to  the  defect  in  the  serum 
law.  There  are  serum  plants  that  simply  destroy  that  product  which 
does  not  come  up  to  your  standard.  Some  days  ago  I received 
notice  from  one  of  your  inspectors  that  a certain  lot  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  did  not  come  up  to  the  bureau  standard  of  potency.  We 
stood  in  the  same  identical  situation.  We  did  not  have  the  right  to 
confiscate  serum  which  does  not  come  up  to  your  standard  of  potency. 
There  is  nothing  that  restrains  that  firm  from  selling  that  serum 
to  hog  breeders  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Suppose  a man  should  buy 
that  serum  and  use  it  in  connection  with  a virulent  virus.  That 
would  mean  the  spread  of  cholera  and  the  loss  of  all  his  hogs.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  Dr.  Melvin  will  insist  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  lot  of  serum  or  the  revocation  of  the  license  under  which 
the  plant  is  operating. 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  Federal  law,  of  course,  as  I have  stated  and 
Dr.  Dyson  has  stated,  does  not  give  us  the  right  of  confiscation. 
We  might  perhaps  have  the  stuff  appraised  and  pay  for  it  and 
destroy  it,  which  I do  not  think  that  the  Government  or  any  other 
authority  ought  to  be  required  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  product  which 
is  impotent.  It  would  be  against  the  Federal  law  to  ship  that  serum 
in  interstate  commerce.  If  the  manufacturer  was  under  Federal 
supervision  and  shipped  that  in  intrastate  trade,  or  within  the  State 
of  Illinois,  we  could  cite  him  to  a hearing  as  to  why  his  Federal 
license  should  not  be  revoked.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  if  a 
man  did  make  such  a shipment  of  serum  which  was  known  to  be 
impotent  within  the  State,  in  the  face  of  information  that  it  was 
worthless,  he  would  be  cited  to  such  a hearing ; and  if  the  case  was 
proved  against  him,  that  his  Federal  license  would  be  revoked.  That 
would  be  as  far  as  we  could  possibly  go,  and  lam  not  so  certain  that 
the  license  could  be  revoked. 

Mr.  Adkins.  That  would  simply  prohibit  him  from  making  inter- 
state shipments? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  or  the  man  could  get  around  the  Federal  law 
by  asking  for  the  revocation  of  his  Federal  license  and  then  shipping 
it  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Adkins.  All  serum  plants  doing  interstate  business  you  re- 
quire to  maintain  a certain  standard  of  potency? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adkins.  That  is  the  same  standard  maintained  by  the  State 
here  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes.  I suppose,  in  a practical  way,  if  we  found 
serum  impotent  and  the  State  was  informed  it  would  take  action. 

Dr.  Dyson.  We  have  no  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois  which  pre- 
vents the  sale  or  use  of  that  kind  of  product.  It  is  just  a question 
of  how  far  you  can  go  to  protect  the  State  from  products  made  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  bureau,  and  whether  or  not  you  could  not 
withdraw  the  license  forthwith  if  the  serum  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  potency. 

Mr.  Adkins.  I find  our  veterinarians  in  this  State  are  somewhat 
solving  that  problem  on  their  own  hook.  They  recommend  to  the 
buyer  a serum  manufacturer  making  a good  serum.  There  are  only 
two  doing  any  business  in  my  county,  so  that  the  matter  of  potency 
and  the  matter  of  sending  out  good  serum  is  being  recognized  by  the 
veterinarians. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  It  is  now  past  11  o’clock.  That  is  a little  past  the 

usual  retiring  hour  for  us  farmers.  I suppose  you  city  people  may 
want  to  stay  a little  later. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  9.30  the  following  morning. 

MORNING  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1915. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  are  very  fortunate  this  morning  in  having  with 
us  a male  quartet  from  Des  Moines,  who  have  consented  to  open  our 
meeting  with  some  songs. 

The  quartet  rendered  “ The  Jolly  Blacksmith  ” and  “ Iowa.” 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  first  paper  on  the  program  will  be  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Stryker,  secretary  of  the  South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange.  The 
topic  is  “ The  economic  importance  to  stockyards  of  the  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.” 

THE  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  TO  STOCKYARDS  OF  THE  ERADI- 
CATION OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

By  A.  F.  Stryker, 

Secretary,  South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

{ 

My  time  might  be  taken  up  in  a discussion  of  generalities,  but  the 
one  thought  which  flashes  through  the  mind  of  all  when  this  subject 
is  mentioned  is  so  obvious  that  at  least  one  feature  of  the  question 
can  be  dismissed  with  very  brief  mention.  With  your  permission, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I shall  transpose  one  of  the  words  of  my  subject, 
change  others  a trifle,  and  speak  for  but  a few  minutes  on  “ The 
economic  disadvantages  to  our  stockyards  of  the  noneradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.” 

If  it  shall  ever  be  determined  that  we  can  not  eradicate  this  dread 
disease  from  our  country,  the  death  knell  of  the  public  markets  will 
be  sounded  and  the  echo  of  their  swan  song  will  be  heard.  Public 
stock  markets  can  not  exist  in  a country  where  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease is  generally  prevalent.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  look  at  Europe 
with  her  millions  of  people,  foot-and-mouth  disease  generally  preva- 
dent,  and  not  a public  market  of  any  consequence. 

Let  us  turn  now,  if  you  please,  to  the  brighter  picture  of  this 
country  freed  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  sum  up  in  a few 
sentences  the  conditions  which  will  then  surround  our  public  markets. 

The  raiser  of  pure-bred  live  stock  will  be  encouraged  to  keep  up 
his  supply,  that  a constantly  increasing  demand  for  breeding  stock 
mav  be  satisfied. 

The  range  men.  both  cattle  and  sheep,  will  restock  their  ranges, 
secure  in  a public  market  for  all  they  produce. 
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The  transportation  organizations  of  the  country  will  prepare  to 
increase  their  facilities,  and  will  not  be  hampered  by  a multiplicity 
of  semiconflicting  quarantine  or  sanitary  regulations. 

The  management  of  our  public  stockyards  will  be  encouraged  to 
branch  out,  build  more  and  permanent  improvements,  and  fit  them- 
selves in  every  possible  way  to  handle  in  the  best  possible  manner 
the  live  stock  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  maintenance  of  free  and 
closed  areas  in  our  public  yards  will  be  unnecessary.  Enormous 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  charges  will  be  eliminated. 

Bankers  and  commission  men  will  feel  secure  in  financing  feeding 
and  breeding  operations  of  all  kinds. 

Packers  will  continue  to  improve  their  facilities,  enlarge  their 
plants,  and  broaden  their  buying  power. 

The  feeder  will  again  take  heart  and  will  be  able  to  fill  his  feed 
lots  without  the  constant  dread  of  an  appraisal  committee,  a trench, 
and  a firing  squad. 

Feeding  stock  of  all  kinds  will  move  unhampered  from  our  public 
markets  to  one  part  of  the  country  or  another  without  the  danger  of 
being  confronted  with  closed,  restricted,  or  modified  areas. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  one  market  to  quarantine  against  stock 
from  another,  thus  depriving  live  stock  of  that  free  and  unlimited 
buying  competition  it  should  have. 

The  country  buyer  can  pursue  his  usual  vocation  without  the  dan- 
ger of  his  purchase  being  tied  up  for  an  indefinite  period  on  expense. 

One  need  not  be  an  optimist  to  see  the  numberless  advantages  of 
a country  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  veriest  pessimist 
could  not  screw  up  his  courage  to  advance  a contrary  view. 

We  at  the  public  markets  can  see  nothing  but  woe  in  my  first  pic- 
ture. We  are  sure  that  cloud  has  not  a silver  lining.  Prosperity  for 
our  patrons  and  ourselves  shows  plainly  in  the  latter  picture. 

Our  country  must  be  freed  from  the  clutches  of  this  disease.  I 
feel  sure  I voice  the  sentiments  of  every  stockyard  man,  of  every  com- 
mission man  and  trader,  of  every  railroad  man  whose  lines  serve  any 
of  the  public  markets,  of  every  shipper  to  these  markets,  when  I say 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  to  the  last  ditch  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  both  our  Nation  and  our  several 
States  in  their  efforts  to  give  us  once  more  a clean  country.  We 
decry  petty  politics.  We  wish  to  uphold  the  hand  of  every  man  who 
will  work  with  every  other  man  in  the  eradication  of  this  disease. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Does  anyone  care  to  discuss  the  paper  which  has 
just  been  read? 

Mr.  Knollin.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a little  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Stryker’s  paper.  It  is  to  the  point.  As  a man  who  has  had 
a very  large  experience  in  the  marketing  of  stock,  I want  to  empha- 
size what  Mr.  Stryker  said  in  reference  to  the  open  market,  the  large 
market  for  our  live  stock.  It  semes  to  me  that  to  take  that  away 
from  us  would  be  taking  the  foundation  away  from  the  live-stock 
business  of  this  country.  My  father  was  in  the  business  ahead  of  me. 
I have  grown  up  in  it.  I remember  well  when  he  went  out  through 
Illinois,  picking  up  live  stock  and  driving  them  into  St.  Louis,  not 
having  an  open  market  for  them.  The  market  system  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  distributing  system  for  that 
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live  stock  is  wonderful,  and  the  most  wonderful  part  of  it  all,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  brief  time  in  which  it  has  been  developed.  This  has  all 
come  about  during  my  lifetime,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  a matter 
of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  stockyards  companies  but  to  the 
railroads  in  their  immense  investment  of  equipment,  and  to  the  pack- 
ers and  also  to  the  consumers.  I very  heartily  indorse  the  paper  just 
read. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  the  paper  just  read  ? 
If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  paper.  Mr.  Bryan  tells  a story  on 
himself,  that  when  he  was  a young  man  he  made  a very  vigorous  and 
bitter  campaign  against  a certain  politician,  and  to  his  chagrin  he 
found  himself  put  on  the  program  at  a meeting  where  this  man  was 
to  preside.  He  did  not  know  but  that  this  man  might  attempt  to  snub 
him.  He  thought  the  man  was  lying  awake  nights  plotting  to  get  back 
at  him.  The  speaker  introduced  various  people,  and  then  turned  to 
Mr.  Bryan  and  said  to  him,  “ Do  you  speak  or  do  you  sing?  ” The 
next  speaker  does  both.  We  have  already  heard  him  sing,  and  his  de- 
lightful quartet  with  him.  It  is  now  our  pleasure  to  call  on  Dr. 
Gibson,  State  veterinarian  of  Iowa,  to  speak  on  the  question  “ What 
are  the  advantages  and  what  the  objections  to  making  States  and 
counties  the  units  of  quarantine  when  dealing  with  large  areas,  and 
what  should  be  the  radius  of  quarantine  when  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual premises  under  usual  conditions  which  obtain  in  an  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.”  [Applause.] 

QUARANTINE  ZONES  OR  UNITS. 

By  Dr.  J.  I.  Gibson, 

State  Veterinarian  of  Iotva. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : The  subject  assigned  me  is  a very 
important  one,  as  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  control  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  know  full  well  that  quarantine  units,  zones,  and 
radii  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  I hope  it 
will  not  be  expected  of  me  to  suggest  quarantines  that  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  especially  those  who  are  placed 
in  quarantine.  I have  never  yet  been  either  praised  or  complimented 
upon  the  placing  of  the  quarantine  by  those  most  interested  and 
most  affected  by  the  quarantine,  nor  by  those  protected.  Thunder- 
bolts would  be  mild  shocks  to  a quarantine  officer,  compared  with  the 
shock  he  would  experience  at  receiving  kind  words,  compliments, 
or  congratulations. 

Before  offering  my  suggestions  relative  to  the  areas  that  should 
be  quarantined  in  order  to  control  foot-and-mouth  disease,  I want  to 
say  a few  words  about  cooperative  quarantine. 

This  country  is  called  the  United  States  of  America;  I am  won- 
dering if  the  country  as  a whole  is  really  true  to  its  name  ? Are  we 
united,  as  States,  under  the  national  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? I hope  we  are,  as  I believe  we  must  be  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  greatest  success  in  combating  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  we 
believe  is  the  most  serious  and  the  most  difficult  disease  of  live  stock 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  control  and  eradicate. 
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In  order  to  combat  successfully  a widely  spread  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  in  order  to  place  our  quarantine  lines  for 
the  safety  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  this  country,  we  must  have  a 
competent  sanitary  surveyor  to  indicate  just  where  the  quarantine 
lines  should  be  drawn.  The  question  next  in  order  is  as  to  who  shall 
make  this  survey.  My  answer  is,  our  national  live-stock  sanitarian, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

When  this  quarantine  line  is  drawn  upon  a State  line,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  should  rigidly  enforce  the  quaran- 
tine. When  the  quarantine  lines  are  drawn  so  as  to  include  a num- 
ber of  counties  in  a State,  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  State  so 
divided  should,  in  my  opinion,  enforce  the  quarantine;  and  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  should  be  carried  on  in  compliance  with 
the  methods,  rules,  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  in  this  work  the  State  sanitary  boards  and  officers 
should  give  their  most  hearty  cooperation  in  all  the  details  of  the 
field  work. 

When  quarantine  lines  are  established  as  indicated  above  there 
should  be  no  other  quarantine  placed  in  effect.  All  free  area  outside 
the  quarantine  line  should  be  in  fact  free  area,  and  the  live-stock 
business  should  be  carried  on  in  the  usual  way  in  all  the  territory 
not  included  in  the  cooperative  quarantine  lines.  By  this  I mean 
that  there  should  be  just  as  thorough  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
bureau  officials  and  State  authorities  in  the  free  area  of  the  country 
as  there  is  or  should  be  inside  the  quarantined  area. 

Certain  States  have  placed  embargoes  against  other  States  which 
were  entirely  free  from  foot-and-mouth  infection,  and  have  main- 
tained those  embargoes  for  months.  This  procedure  I condemn,  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  wrong.  The  incentive  for  the  placing  of  such 
embargoes  seems  to  be  a lack  of  confidence  in  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities  who  are  called  upon  to  control  the  outbreak  in  the  quar- 
antined area.  If  we  could  have  perfect  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
both  Federal  and  State  authorities  and  of  all  the  people  in  the  quar- 
antined area  I believe  the  sanitary  officials  of  the  States  outside  of 
the  quarantine  lines  might  be  led  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  those  called  upon  to  control  the  outbreak, 
and  if  that  confidence  in  fact  existed  I do  not  believe  any  of  these 
injurious  and  unnecessary  embargoes  would  be  placed. 

When  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  found  to  exist  in  any  considerable 
portion  of  a State  I believe  the  first  move  should  be  to  quarantine 
the  entire  State  until  the  extent  of  the  outbreak  can  be  determined. 
The  placing  of  the  entire  State  in  quarantine  for  a short  time  would 
prevent  a stampede  of  doubt  and  fear  on  the  part  of  adjoining  States 
as  well  as  those  more  remote  from  the  State  infected.  As  soon  as  the 
extent  of  the  outbreak  is  determined  the  quarantine  lines  should  be 
narrowed  down  to  the  county  or  counties  infected  and  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  on  sufficient  territory  to  protect  all  territory  outside 
the  quarantine  line  from  possible  infection. 

For  my  part,  when  a State  is  in  quarantine  because  of  the  existence 
of  the  infection  in  portions  thereof,  I do  not  believe  in  any  special 
privileges  permitting  intrastate  movements  when  such  movements 
interstate  are  prohibited. 
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States,  counties,  and  townships  are  the  most  convenient  units  to  be 
included  in  a quarantine.  The  proposition  of  maintaining  strict 
quarantine  upon  a 3,  5,  or  10  mile  quarantine  zone  is  very  difficult, 
because  the  line  is  always  more  or  less  in  doubt,  and  there  is  always 
more  or  less  intentional  as  well  as  unintentional  violation  of  such 
lines.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  quarantine  work  is  maintaining 
the  closed  quarantine  area  surrounding  the  individual  outbreaks. 
The  violation  of  these  individual  quarantines,  whether  through  care- 
lessness, ignorance,  or  malice,  delays  the  work  of  eradication  and 
tends  to  keep  the  disease  spreading.  In  many  instances  when  the 
disease  is  found  to  exist  upon  a certain  farm  the  infection  doubtless 
has  alread}^  been  carried  to  other  farms  immediately  adjoining,  or 
even  to  farms  some  miles  distant,  depending  upon  the  movements  of 
the  people  and  their  business  intercourse.  Therefore  I deem  it  im- 
possible and  unsafe  to  attempt  to  control  an  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  any  farming  community  without  taking  in  a radius 
as  large  as  a township,  at  least  when  the  infection  is  located  in  the 
center  of  said  township. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  connection  with  the  enforc- 
ment  of  quarantine  on  the  closed  area  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  spread;  and  further,  the}^  look  at  the  business  end  of  it. 
for  the  immediate  moment,  not  taking  into  account  the  business  of 
the  months  and  years  to  follow. 

A quarantine  placed  upon  a farm  infected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  should  prohibit  all  the  occupants  leaving  the  premises  and 
should  forbid  all  people  to  enter  upon  the  premises.  The  infected 
live  stock  should  be  corralled  immediately  in  the  smallest  available 
space,  under  cover  if  possible,  away  from  all  public  highways  and 
line  fences,  until  appraised,  slaughtered,  and  buried  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  I believe  a police  officer  should  be  placed  upon 
every  infected  farm,  with  rifle  and  shotgun,  and  riding  horse,  if 
necessary,  so  that  he  might  prevent  all  outside  carriers,  such  as  dogs, 
cats,  pigeons,  crows,  buzzards,  and  rodents  from  coming  upon  the 
infected  premises  and  returning  again  to  uninfected  area. 

The  quarantine  upon  the  surrounding  closed  zones  should  close 
the  public  schools  and  prohibit  all  public  gatherings  for  a period  of 
30  days.  It  should  prohibit  the  intermingling  of  the  people  with 
the  closed  zone. 

There  has  been  altogether  too  much  harsh  criticism  in  connection 
with  this  outbreak.  We  should  all  be  united  when  confronted  with 
the  possible  invasion  of  our  country  by  an  enemy,  and. we  should  be 
just  as  solidly  united  when  confronted  with  an  enemy  to  our  farms 
and  our  cattle,  like  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

DISCUSSION. 

Senator  White.  This  is  perhaps  a good  time  to  go  into  the  matter 
of  discussing  this  quarantine  business.  We  had  an  outbreak  in  my 
county.  One  or  two  carloads  of  stock  were  shipped  in  from  the 
Chicago  stockyards,  divided  into  two  bunches,  along  about  the  1st  of 
November.  They  discovered  the  cattle  had  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
One  of  these  bunches  was  near  Williamsburg  and  the  other  near 
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Holbrook,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  black-cattle  district.  We  have 
the  best  black  cattle  in  the  world  in  this  Holbrook  district.  The  men 
got  out  there  and  put  a quarantine  on  this  place,  and  I understand 
put  guards  on,  and  they  did  not  have  any  trouble.  They  were  not 
educated  men ; they  were  not  technical  men  at  all.  One  case  was  all 
they  had  there.  Now,  I tell  you  men,  you  veterinarians  and  you 
uneducated  men,  that  to  have  a case  like  this  is  going  to  be  a great 
obstacle  to  cooperation.  When  these  men  see  a case,  and  see  that 
case  stamped  out,  and  take  these  precautions  to  stamp  it  out,  and  see 
that  case  put  under  the  ground,  and  no  more  develops  like  this  case 
at  Williamsburg,  it  is  going  to  affect  cooperation.  He  was  not  a 
breeder ; he  was  a dealer — shipped  out  cattle.  His  place  was  quar- 
antined. Men  came  there  from  all  over  the  county.  It  was  a curi- 
osity to  many  of  them.  One  man  told  me  he  went  over  there,  stamped 
in  the  manure,  got  manure  on  his  shoes,  and  went  in  his  own  yard 
and  fed  his  cattle.  Seme  visitors  came  right  along  there  all  the 
time,  and  they  got  10  or  12  cases  from  there.  Of  course  there  might 
be  some  cases  that  spread  from  the  first  case,  for  a man,  another 
scalper,  drove  some  of  his  cattle  into  the  pasture  with  these  cattle 
before  they  got  the  disease.  These  people  always  look  for  causes, 
even  if  they  are  not  educated.  There  were  10  or  12  cases  from  letting 
cattle  run  to  streams  and  the  streams  carried  it  down.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  that  section  was  filled  with  these  inspectors 
all  that  time — 42  days — no  one  went  to  that  farm  to  inspect  these 
cattle.  These  cattle  men  had  to  come  and  tell  you  themselves.  They 
rode  past  and  might  have  had  to  get  out  of  the  rig  to  open  the  gate 
to  get  in.  That  is  your  cooperation. 

Dr.  Gibson  spoke  also  about  the  quarantine.  I think  it  may  be  all 
right  to  quarantine  the  State  for  a short  time  until  the  disease  is 
located  and  it  may  be  all  right  to  quarantine  a county  until  they 
locate  the  diseases  but  after  that  has  been  done  I think  the  quar- 
antine ought  to  be  lifted  from  the  county  and  ought  to  be  put  around 
a radius  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  10  miles,  or  whatever  is  necessary.  They 
have  no  right  to  make  it  on  the  county.  Four  miles  one  way  and  25  or 
30  the  other  way. 

When  these  cattle  were  quarantined,  and  before  they  were  buried, 
people  were  allowed  to  come  in  day  and  night  to  look  at  them.  They 
slaughtered  one  bunch  on  Sunday,  and  I think  they  were  buried  about 
10  rods  from  the  public  highway.  People  drove  there  in  automobiles 
from  all  over  the  county  and  stopped  on  the  road.  They  were  not 
allowed  in.  Four  or  five  months  afterwards,  people  28  and  30  miles 
away,  after  they  fed  their  feed  out,  had  to  get  off  their  places.  Of 
course  Dr.  Gibson  told  the  people  that  they  did  not  have  to  get  out 
the  1st  of  March,  but  I don’t  know  any  one  that  stayed.  One  wanted 
to  move  outside  the  county.  His  feed  was  all  gone.  He  had  to  do 
something.  He  drove  his  cattle  away  at  night  and  got  them  out  of 
the  county.  Gibson  followed  him  into  the  next  county  and  quaran- 
tined him  30  miles  away.  These  uneducated  people  can  not  cooperate 
with  anything  like  that. 

We  in  Iowa  tried  to  write  a law  into  the  statute  books  and  define 
the  distance.  We  framed  up  a bill  and  sent  it  to  Secretary  Houston. 
We  had  the  area  3 miles,  and  he  personally  wrote  back  and  sug- 
gested that  it  be  made  4.  Four  was  the  least  in  any  case  they  had — - 
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in  some  places  5.  We  asked  him  if  it  was  all  right  so  that  your  de- 
partment could  work  with  us.  He  suggested  this  change,  and  we 
made  it.  The  Federal  man  was  in  the  house  of  representatives 
when  the  bill  passed.  I do  not  think  Federal  men  ought  to  be  put 
in  these  places  when  legislation  is  going  on.  It  passed  the  house 
with  practically  as  large  a vote  as  in  the  senate.  Along  toward  the 
last  part  of  the  session  Gibson  kicked  on  the  bill  and  wanted  it  re- 
called, and  he  got  after  the  governor,  who  held  it  up  until  the  last 
day  and  then  vetoed  it.  I think  it  should  have  been  passed.  The 
area  if  not  big  enough  should  be  made  bigger. 

About  moving  our  live  stock,  there  was  a lot  of  fat  stock  there, 
and  the  loss  on  it  was  ten  times  what  it  was  on  the  other.  This  was 
the  outbreak  that  I spoke  about  that  came  on  about  the  fortieth  day. 
The  farmers  get  up  in  arms  and  had  an  armed  guard  put  on. 

A Member.  Have  you  any  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  your  locality 
now  ? 

Senator  White.  No. 

The  Member.  Is  it  wiped  out  entirely  ? 

Senator  White.  Yes.  We  put  guards  on  and  wiped  this  case  out. 
Two  cases  reached  there.  We  had  no  trouble.  What  is  the  use  of 
talking  about  cooperation  when  the  department  will  talk  about  quar- 
antine and  won’t  quarantine?  They  put  quarantines  on  there  that 
were  not  quarantines.  We  want  effective  quarantines,  where  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  could  pass  in  or  out.  This  was  what  we  had  in  the 
a bill.  Nobody  wants  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  get  a hold  any 
more  than  these  veterinarians  do.  The  farmers  don't  want  it.  But 
it  is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  the  cooperation  of  the  farmer.  The 
people  got  rebellious  in  our  county.  We  had  one  case  in  Jackson 
county,  and  they  held  meetings  and  defied  the  authorities  and  went 
ahead,  and  Gibson  didn’t  stop  it,  did  you? 

Dr.  Gibson.  I put  it  up  to  the  county. 

Senator  White.  There  is  that  herd  of  dairy  cattle  that  went  out 
over  the  States.  When  they  went  into  Iowa,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  treated  the  same  way  in  the  other  States,  our 
State  veterinarian  had  the  power  to  put  a 90-day  quarantine  on 
them.  There  was  no  reason  why  these  should  have  been  quarantined 
in  Iowa  any  more  than  in  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Adkins.  In  this  matter  of  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
stockmen  and  the  authorities  who  want  to  stamp  out  this  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  feature  that  was 
the  greatest  source  of  obstruction  to  stamping  out  this  disease  and 
that  I haven’t  heard  mentioned  by  anybody.  When  this  scourge  hit 
this  State  we  had  a law  that  provided  that  if  for  any  reason  the 
public  killed  any  man’s  stock  he  was  allowed  a maximum  amount  of 
$70.  Another  thing  was  that  the  people  didn't  know  whether  they 
would  ever  get  a penny  for  the  slaughter  of  any  of  their  stock.  As 
I found  in  my  part  of  "the  State — and  I happen  to  be  in  a position  to 
know,  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association — 
the  men  were  of  a disposition  to  disregard  the  quarantine. 

I happened  to  be  on  a six-day  program  in  McHenry  County.  We 
talked  at  the  farmers’  institute.  On  our  first  visit  there,  when  we 
were  having  a night  session  at  this  little  town,  a report  came  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  breaking  out  in  a dairy  herd  in  that  county. 
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The  proceedings  at  once  stopped,  and  they  began  to  fire  questions  at 
this  committee  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  stop  and  also 
to  stamp  out  the  disease.  It  meant  everything  to  those  men,  because 
their  entire  bread  and  butter  depended  on  the  cows  that  were  in  the 
barn.  The  first  thing  that  they  wanted  to  be  informed  upon  was  how 
to  proceed,  not  only  to  stamp  out  but  also  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  county  adviser  advised  that  they  proceed  to  estab- 
lish a strict  quarantine  on  every  farm;  said  if  they  had  any  dogs, 
either  to  tie  them  up  or  shoot  them;  and  if  anybody  proceeded  to 
drive  stock  across  the  place,  to  stop  them  if  necessary  with  a shot- 
gun. That  was  the  sentiment  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  McHenry 
County.  In  my  own  county,  where  five  herds  were  destroyed,  one 
man  whose  account  at  the  bank  was  short  $6,500  came  down  to  visit 
me  after  those  cattle  had  been  put  under  ground.  The  people  were 
of  course  very  much  exercised  over  it.  It  would  have  put  this  man 
out  of  business — necessitated  his  selling  his  farm,  because  he  owed 
on  the  farm  and  owed  the  bank  for  money  he  invested  in  cattle. 
They  said,  “ Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a probabilit}^  of  our  getting 
our  money  back  for  these  cattle?  ” I said,  “ Gentlemen,  I don't  think 
there  is  any  cause  for  being  alarmed,  because  your  cattle  and  your 
hogs  have  been  put  under  ground  for  the  good  of  the  entire  public, 
and  I don’t  think  there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration in  this  State  to  refuse  to  pay  your  money.’’  They  went  back 
feeling  pretty  good.  They  all  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  a very 
dangerous  proposition.  Of  course  there  was  some  criticism,  but 
under  the  circumstances  I could  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  have 
been  handled  better.  True,  after  putting  the  herd  under  ground  they 
delayed  for  several  days  before  the  cleaning-up  process  was  begun. 
But  when  you  think  of  the  inexperience  and  the  new  things  they 
had  thrust  upon  them  in  such  a large  way,  I don’t  see  how  they  could 
have  handled  it  much  better. 

I was  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation in  the  legislature,  of  getting  the  bill  through  to  compensate 
these  men  for  the  money  that  they  were  out  in  the  destruction  of 
their  herds,  and  also  in  passing  a bill  raising  the  limit  so  that  a man 
could  receive  something  for  the  future;  and  I didn’t  find  a single 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  administration  in  this  State  or  dii  the 
part  of  the  lawmakers  of  this  State  to  warrant  or  suggest  that  the 
men  who  had  borne  the  misfortune  for  the  whole  public  should  not 
be  compensated.  In  this  State,  in  my  opinion — and  I believe  I was 
in  a position  to  know  something  about  the  whole  antagonism — the 
whole  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  had  cattle  was  that  they 
didn’t  know  whether  they  would  get  any  money  for  the  cattle.  It 
meant  bankruptcy  to  many  of  them.  Before  the  legislature  closed 
a bill  was  passed  that  went  into  the  matter  and  found  just  what 
the  Government  had  paid  for  their  half  and  reimbursed  those  people 
the  same  amount  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  I know 
the  man  quite  well  who  had  charge  of  it  in  the  legislature,  and  he 
was  very  particular.  Of  course  some  men  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  appraisals,  but  that  was  no  fault  of  anybody.  They  couldn’t 
go  behind  that  appraisal.  I believe  that  if  a future  outbreak  comes 
along  the  people  will  be  in  more  of  a disposition  to  get  hold,  with 
the  authorities,  to  stamp  it  out,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  feel 
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quite  sure  that  they  will  be  paid  their  money.  To-day  there  is  some 
$44,000  due  the  people  of  this  State  for  cattle  that  have  been  under- 
ground and  for  which  there  is  no  appropriation,  and  there  is  a great 
hubbub  as  to  whether  a special  session  will  be  called  for  that,  ihe 
State  of  Illinois,  as  my  friend  Wilson  said,  never  repudiated  a debt. 
1 think  this  has  been  an  education  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  that 
in  future  outbreaks  of  this  kind  we  will  not  have  this  trouble  of  men 
opposing  the  authorities  in  any  particular,  because  they  feel  assured 
that  Illinois  will  act  fairly,  and  they  will  be  very  glad  to  cooperate. 

In  the  case  of  McHenry  County,  when  I was  up  there,  and  the  word 
first  came  that  it  had  broken  out,  and  when  the  whole  community 
depended  on  the  cows  for  their  bread  and  butter  and  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  they  were  a representative  body  of  farmers  in  that 
town,  and  I know  the  precautions  they  suggested  to  be  taken,  and 
I know  how  anxious  they  were  for  the  information  that  would  place 
them  in  a position  not  only  to  stamp  it  out  but  prevent  the  spread. 
I think  the  general  public  has  since  become  educated  as  to  what  the 
outcome  and  the  compensation  would  be. 

In  a general  epidemic  as  this  has  been,  as  calamitous  in  its  effect 
as  it  has  been,  I wouldn’t  want  to  be  the  man  who  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  stamping  it  out,  because  no  matter  how  efficient  or  how  able 
the  man  at  the  head  was,  it  would  devilishly  near  ruin  him  when 
he  had  the  job  done  because  of  the  fact  that  you  have  got  to  make 
arbitrary  rulings,  because  you  have  got  to  establish  arbitrary  lines, 
and  you  can’t  do  that  without  hurting  some  men,  and  you  never  could 
stamp  it  out  unless  you  did.  All  these  opinions  expressed  and  all 
these  conditions  that  have  been  explained  here  at  this  meeting  will 
be  another  matter  of  education  to  the  department  in  future  out- 
breaks as  to  how  to  proceed  and  do  the  least  harm  possible  to  the 
business  and  yet  effectively  stamp  it  out.  And  I want  to  emphasize 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  one  great  cause  of  hindrance  and  ob- 
structions and  of  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  owners  was  that 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  be  compensated  for 
taking  their  all.  I think  that  the  experience  we  have  had  and  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  this  State  and,  I pre- 
sume, on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  other  States  to  recompense 
these  men  for  a great  public  calamity  will  make  them  feel  more 
secure  if  that  comes  again.  We  will  not  meet  in  many  localities  with 
that  difficulty  and  nervousness  and  dissatisfaction  that  we  had  in  the 
past  in  going  through  this.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Mercer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I want  to  speak  about 
this  question  of  a quarantine  not  from  a technical  standpoint,  but 
from  the  practical  viewpoint;  not  from  the  point  of  being  a technical 
man  or  veterinarian,  but  from  the  fact  that  I have  had  considerable 
experience  in  sanitary  work  in  my  State  (Kansas). 

I do  not  agree  with  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa  in  every  particular 
so  far  as  quarantine  lines  are  concerned.  I do  agree  with  him,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  comply  with  one  requirement  ap- 
plying to  all  sections.  I view  it  from  the  conditions  in  my  own 
State.  We  were  unfortunate  to  have  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  Kansas.  That  condition  was  brought  about  by  exposure 
out  of  the  Chicago  stockyards.  It  was  not  through  the  inefficiency 
of  any  sanitary  officers,  or  the  lack  of  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Animal  Industry;  it  was  simply  an  unfortunate  happening.  Our 
sanitary  officer  at  that  time,  my  predecessor  in  office,  granted  a special 
permit,  which  was  not  in  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  Federal  re- 
quirements, for  a shipment  of  a few  cars  of  dairy  cattle  from  north- 
ern Wisconsin  into  our  State.  The  only  mistake  he  made  was  that 
they  should  not  have  been  routed  through  any  territory  where  the 
disease  was.  The  cattle  were  routed  through  Chicago,  but  the  stipu- 
lation was  that  they  were  not  to  be  unloaded  in  transit,  and  the  feed 
and  water  was  provided  in  accordance  with  those  requirements.  But 
when  they  reached  Chicago  they  had  failed  to  comply  with  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  Kansas,  the  tuberculin-test  certificate 
accompanying  this  shipment  had  been  omitted,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  would  not  ship  them  until  that  requirement  was  complied 
with.  Consequently  they  had  to  wire  back  and  have  those  papers 
sent  on,  and  therefore  the  shipment  was  delayed  34  hours,  I believe, 
in  Chicago.  The  owners  of  those  cattle  went  down  on  the  yard. 
They  claim  they  did  not  go  around  much  in  the  yard,  but  went  down 
to  the  Exchange  Building.  They  came  back  to  the  car  and  fixed  the 
feed  and  water  of  those  cattle.  In  eight  days,  after  they  arrived 
down  in  our  State,  the  disease  broke  out.  I am  not  here  to  criticize 
anybody — I think  the  word  “ criticize  ” should  be  left  out  of  these 
arguments — we  all  have  opinions  upon  these  subjects,  and  if  they 
vary  from  the  other  opinions  we  are  not  criticizing  the  other  man  for 
his  opinion,  but  are  simply  stating  our  own.  If  there  was  any  mis- 
take made,  it  was  in  permitting  any  person  to  go  down  on  the  Chi- 
cago stockyards.  They  should  simply  have  quarantined  those  yards 
as  they  quarantined  my  farm  or  my  neighbor’s  farm,  and  not  per- 
mitted anybody  to  go  on  those  yards  until  they  knew  everything  of 
an  infective  nature  was  eliminated,  and  then  released  them  as  they 
release  the  farms.  That  would,  of  course,  necessitate  a great  hard- 
ship on  the  country  and  also  a great  hardship  on  the  Chicago  stock 
business.  I maintain  that  they  should  have  exacted  the  necessary 
requirements  of  the  Chicago  stockyards  when  they  became  infected, 
as  they  do  with  the  farmer ; business  should  not  have  been  transacted 
there  until  everything  was  eliminated  and  all  possible  chance  of 
exposure  past. 

As  to  quarantine  lines,  I am  offering  what  I know  from  my  ex- 
perience and  my  work  in  that  line  of  business.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  is  all  right;  it  is  a great  organization,  and,  out  in 
our  State,  we  appreciate  the  things  they  do  for  us.  But  they  are 
only  men,  and  they  are  just  like  the  rest  of  us;  they  make  mistakes 
sometimes.  We  hear  talk  about  cooperation ; but,  gentlemen,  in  our 
State,  at  least,  we  want  to  do  a little  of  the  cooperation  and  not 
let  the  other  fellow  do  it  all.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Government,  but  we  want  them — and  this 
is  offered  in  a suggestive  manner  and  not  in  a criticizing  manner — to 
take  up  some  of  the  things  we  believe  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  community,  and  I believe  we  are  in  a position  to  know  what  is 
best.  The  quarantining  of  counties  is  wrong.  The  quarantining  of 
a State  is  wrong.  The  conditions  of  a county  and  the  conditions  of 
a State  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  I do  not  know  what 
is  best  for  Illinois.  I do  not  know  what  is  best  for  Iowa,  But  I 
believe  I know  what  is  best  for  Kansas,  and  I say  that  when  you 
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quarantine  an  entire  county  in  the  State  of  Kansas  because  of  one 
outbreak  in  one  county  it  is  wrong,  and  I will  show  you  why, 
from  the  producer’s  end  of  it  at  least.  Here  is  a case  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  It  is  not  centralized  in  the  county,  and  they  quaran- 
tine that  entire  county.  The  districts  where  this  outbreak  occurred 
are  the  heavy  meat-producing  districts  of  our  State.  The  farmers 
are  feeding  large  and  small  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  they  have 
got  them  ready  for  the  market  and  are  shipping  them  every  day. 
Thereby  you  tie  up  a business,  you  deprive  those  men  of  their  rights, 
and  you  have,  consequently,  forced  great  losses  upon  them  when,  I 
think,  this  could  be  eliminated.  To  show  the  inconsistency  of  these 
county  quarantines,  the  outbreak  in  Butler  County,  in  our  State, 
was  within  12  miles  of  the  Greenwood  County  line,  and  10  miles 
from  the  Chase  County  line.  Butler  County  is  larger  than  some  of 
your  eastern  States.  You  can  set  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  it 
and  then  there  will  be  a little  left  on  the  outside.  Therefore,  12 
miles  from  that  county,  a man  was  prohibited  from  going  to  market 
for  a certain  period  of  time  on  account  of  the  closed  county.  He 
couldn’t  go  to  market  anywhere.  Twelve  miles  to  his  right,  his 
neighbor  could  go  where  he  pleased.  That  is  not  consistent,  and  I 
say  it  with  all  due  consideration  to  men’s  opinions,  and  as  a matter 
of  telling  what  I believe  will  be  of  benefit,  and  not  in  the  way  of 
criticism  at  all.  I say  if  the  cause  of  quarantine  is  a mild  outbreak 
on  one  farm,  there  should  be  an  area  of,  perhaps,  10  miles  around 
that  farm.  One  herd  of  cattle  that  was  destroyed  in  my  State  would 
have  paid  for  a man  on  every  foot  surrounding  that  ground. 


There  are  men  here  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try and  they  can  tell  you  that  there  was  no  opposition  on  the  part 
of  citizens  of  my  State  to  any  quarantine  method  after  the  thing 
had  been  established.  There  was  criticism.  There  was  complaint 
made  by  men  who  were  tied  up  and  couldn’t  get  to  market  with  their 
cattle.  For  instance,  a man  had  100  head  of  about  1,600-pound 
steers.  He  was  within  half  a mile  of  the  Greenwood  County  line. 
His  neighbor  just  half  a mile  away  could  ship  his  cattle  to  market 
at  Kansas  City  or  anywhere  he  pleased,  but  the  first  man  was  tied 
up  there  for  a long  while,  and  at  a great  loss  to  him,  because  during 
the  winter  months  it  was  an  extravagant  proposition  to  feed  cattle, 
and  especially  full  feed.  That  condition  is  wrong.  The  sanitary 
officers  in  charge,  both  State  and  Federal,  ought  to  have  been 
equipped  with  the  right,  and  I think  are — I know  they  are  in  our 
State — to  go  to  that  man’s  place  and  say,  “We  will  inspect  your 
cattle  carefully.  We  will  permit  you  to  route  them  on  cars  if  they 
are  all  right.”  I think  that  condition  ought  to  prevail.  You  can’t 
please  everybody,  it  is  true,  but  you  can  hold  those  men  within  this 
10-mile  area,  and  if  the  sacrifice  comes,  let  the  county  and  the  State 
and  the  Government  help  the  people  wTho  sacrifice  their  property. 
There  is  no  need  of  tying  up  such  a vast  territory;  this  has  been 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  was  handled  in  our  State 
without  getting  away. 

We  had  six  outbreaks  over  there,  two  originating  from  the  stock- 
yards  here.  The  others  we  know  must  have  come  from  that  infection. 
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Talk  about  the  wide  range  of  territory  to  be  placed  under  quarantine 
— it  was  44  miles  by  air  line  across  from  where  this  infection  oc- 
curred first  in  Kansas  to  where  the  third  outbreak  occurred.  We 
have  traced  every  angle  of  possibility  how  it  got  over  there,  and 
the  only  conclusion  so  far  as  our  State  investigation  goes  is  that  it 
was  carried  by  crows.  We  couldn’t  find  whether  there  had  been 
anybody  down  in  that  county.  In  that  section  of  the  country  we 
raise  a large  amount  of  kafir  corn,  and  along  the  streams  we  have 
great  bevies  of  crows  that  roost  in  certain  places,  and  just  a little 
east  of  this  farm  is  one  of  those  crow  roosts.  I presume  the  crows 
travel  a good  many  miles,  and  they  may  have  gone  down  in  the 
county  where  this  infection  was  and  carried  it  back  to  this  farm. 

We  destroyed  two  herds  of  over  a thousand  head,  and,  of  course, 
this  was  a big  loss  to  our  State,  but  the  loss  to  our  State  on  account 
of  paying  for  those  cattle  was  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  to 
the  business  of  the  country.  It  has  been  one  of  the  demoralizing 
features  of  the  beef  business,  at  least  during  the  past  year  in  the 
United  States.  The  packers  say  so;  the  men  who  buy  the  stuff  say 
so.  While  the  dairy  interests  of  this  country  form  a great  industry, 
and  breeding  pure-blooded  cattle  is  a great  industry,  they  do  not 
compare  with  the  meat-producing  interests  of  the  country. 

The  one  great  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  to  find  out  how  to  keep  out 
of  this  country  the  foot-and-mouth  infection.  While  it  is  a serious 
proposition,  I believe  that  so  far  as  the  State  of  Kansas  is  concerned, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  we  know  how  to 
handle  it,  and  we  don’t  get  any  opposition  from  citizens.  Further- 
more, I want  to  say  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  I sympathize  with 
you.  I believe  that  there  are  embargoes  placed  against  you  that  are 
wrong.  But,  gentlemen,  let  me  give  you  a little  advice,  if  you  will 
take  it,  please.  You  have  got  to  do  a few  things  in  Illinois  before 
your  outside  sister  States  will  have  all  the  confidence  in  you  that 
they  should  have.  You  have  a man  in  this  State  who  has  caused  us 
much  trouble  by  shipping  diseased  cattle  from  Illinois  into  our 
State.  I believe  it  is  a crime  against  the  interest  of  your  State  for 
the  State  of  Kansas  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  stock  from  the 
northern  part  of  your  State.  But  we  are  doing  it.  Why?  Because 
our  sister  States  west  of  us  and  south  of  us  say,  “ Here,  if  you  let 
stuff  from  the  State  of  Illinois  come  into  Kansas,  we  will  prohibit 
your  shipping  anything  from  the  State  of  Kansas  into  our  State.” 
We  were  prohibited  from  taking  our  fine  stock  to  California  just  be- 
cause we  had  let  some  stock  from  Illinois  into  our  State. 

The  subject  of  quarantines,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  a State  like  Kansas  or  States  farther  west.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  I want  to  leave  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry to  take  up,  to  have  flexible  rules,  to  give  more  authority  to 
their  inspectors  in  charge  and  not  wait  until  the  chief  at  Washington 
says  what  you  can  or  can  not  do,  but  to  confide  in  those  men  the 
power  to  take  action  without  waiting.  That  is  my  opinion;  it  may 
not  be  in  accordance  with  yours;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  in- 
spectors in  charge,  the  men  on  the  ground,  are  the  men  that  under- 
stand the  proposition  better  than  the  man  at  Washington. 

I would  like  to  speak  a few  words  with  reference  to  the  Wichita 
stockyards.  I am  not  defending  the  stockyards.  I am  not  here 
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defending*  the  carriers.  I think  the  railroad  representatives  at  this 
meeting  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  silence.  Why?  Because 
they  have  fortified  themselves  with  the  right  to  charge  the  producers 
of  this  country  for  the  disinfecting  of  their  cars.  It  is  only  a busi- 
ness proposition  with  them.  We  ought  to  investigate  whether  or 
not  we  have  to  pay  it.  But  they  are  permitted,  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission’s  rulings,  to  make  charges  of  $2.50  and 
$4  a car.  Therefore,  they  have  no  kick  coming.  A stockyard  man 
said  to  me  this  morning,  “We  ought  to  have  a right  to  charge,  too; 
therefore  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  stockyards  of  the  United  States 
that  they  are  not  under  governmental  control.”  But  as  it  is  a pri- 
vate proposition,  unless  they  can  get  some  consideration  from  the 
States  and  the  Government,  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  their 
own  disinfecting.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  I could  go  on  and 
tell  you  about  from  actual  experience,  but  I will  not  detain  you 
longer,  and  I thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  J.  Brown.  Mr.  Adkins  spoke  in  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Illinois  appropriation  for  the  deficit  which  we  now  face.  I be- 
lieve he  mentioned  it  as  some  $47,000.  The  actual  deficit  is  $116,700, 
as  explained  last  night  by  Gov.  Dunne.  I just  returned  this  morn- 
ing from  a conference  with  Gov.  Dunne  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture  in  the  house.  There  were  delegates  from 
the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  the  two  live-stock  banks  at 
the  stockyards.  A subcommittee  of  the  house  committee,  together 
with  our  exchange  committee,  visited  the  governor  last  night  at  the 
mansion.  We  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  the  governor  issuing  a call. 
The  house  committee  unanimously*  voted  and  passed  a resolution 
calling  upon  the  governor  to  issue  a supplemental  call.  He  assured 
us  that  he  will  give  careful  consideration  to  this  matter,  and  I 
understand  that  he  gave  the  information  privately  that  he  would 
call  a special  session  of  the  legislature  immediately  after  the  session 
of  January  to  vote  on  the  appropriation  for  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Mr.  Adkins.  My  authority  was  the  chairman  of  the  live-stock 
commission  in  this  State,  who  stated  to  me  last  night — I expect  he 
will  correct  me  if  I should  quote  him  wrongly — that  the  amount  that 
would  be  due  to  stock  owners  for  stock  slaughtered  in  this  recent 
outbreak  exceeded  this  $200,000  by  $44,000.  He  also  stated  to  me 
that  vouchers  would  be  issued,  in  case  a special  session  was  not  called 
for  that  deficit,- which  would  draw  interest  until  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  appropriated. 

Mr.  J.  Brown.  At  the  governor’s  last  night,  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  read  a recapitulation  of  the  entire  claims  against  the 
State,  and  the  total  was  $316,727,  of  which  some  $278,000  was  actual 
claims  for  live  stock  slaughtered,  and  the  balance  was  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  burial  and  disinfection. 

Mr.  French.  I want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Gibson  upon  his  change 
of  heart.  He  is  very  earnest  that  there  shall  be  no  special  dispensa- 
tions in  this  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  only  special  dispensations  that  have  been  granted  have  been 
granted  through  his  office.  I am  glad  he  is  going  to  treat  them  all 
alike  after  this.  In  order  to  find  out  how  the  quarantine  worked  in 
a practical  way,  I had  a few  county  attorneys  in  Iowa,  reputable 
people,  gather  evidence.  I am  not  going  to  inflict  that  upon  you, 
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because  there  is  no  necessity.  But  I am  very  pleased  that  that  is  all 
going  to  be  changed.  I think  you  will  change  it  much  quicker  by 
reducing  the  area  so  that  the  State  veterinarian  will  not  have  to 
make  exceptions  “under  peculiar  circumstances”  so  often.  I will 
read  from  George  Clawson,  county  attorney,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  a 
man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  a good,  law-abiding  citizen,  with 
which  I will  conclude  my  remarks.  After  writing  about  the  data  and 
submitting  all  these  affidavits  of  this  unfortunate  grafting,  he  closes : 
“ There  were  any  God’s  quantity  of  special  dispensations  from  Gib- 
son’s office  permitting  the  shipment  of  stock,  and  I would  like  to 
see  the  law  in  such  shape  that  the  State  veterinarian  as  well  as  other 
people  would  have  to  respect  it,  and  so  that  no  man  could  tamper 
with  it  with  impunity.”  And  there  is  where  I stand. 

Mr.  Dan  C.  Smith.  We  are  not  here  to  air  our  special  troubles. 
From  all  I have  heard  and  all  the  information  I have,  the  Wichita 
stockyards  bears  the  distinction  of  having  been  quarantined  twice 
without  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
25  miles  from  Wichita.  We  were  caused  to  clean  and  disinfect  twice 
and  fumigate  all  buildings.  The  mistakes  of  the  past  can  not  be 
corrected  unless  they  are  known.  I am  glad  to  know  that  the  authori- 
ties in  Washington  admit  they  are  human  beings  and  liable  to  mis- 
takes, because  out  in  Kansas  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
can’t  make  mistakes.  I had  a case  in  November  where  we  were 
quarantined  on  an  improper  diagnosis  of  a case.  At  the  end  of 
their  test  period,  or  within  one  day  of  the  end  of  their  test  period, 
they  caused  us  to  disinfect  my  entire  stockyards,  but  admitting  that 
we  never  had  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  stockyards  or  trace- 
able to  them.  The  next  case  was  when  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  actually  in  Kansas.  The  Butler  County  area  was  reduced  to 
5 miles.  In  two  days  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  3 miles.  A shipper 
from  within  the  5-mile  area  but  outside  of  the  3-mile  area  shipped 
a load  of  hogs  and  got  it  by  one  of  the  inspectors.  It  got  into  the 
stockyards.  They  said  the  stockyards  must  be  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected, although  “ the  day  after  to-morrow  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
area  ” ; and  the  reason  we  were  told  to  do  that  disinfecting  was  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  book.  I would  like  to  get  this  statement  in  the 
record  [handing  a paper  to  the  stenographer]. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Examples  of  Handling  Foot-and-Mouth  Quarantine,  Wichita  Union  Stock- 

yards,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Sunday,  November  22,  1914,  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  stockyards  company  and  rail- 
roads notified  by  Dr.  James  S.  Kelly,  inspector  in  charge,  no  stock  allowed 
handled  Wichita  yards  except  for  immediate  slaughter,  account  some  hogs  in 
plant  of  the  Wichita-Oklahoma  Serum  Co.  discovered  November  18,  1914,  by 
Dr.  Dean,  in  charge  of  serum  plants. 

Thursday  before  two  calves  were  inoculated  by  Dean  with  scrapings  from 
the  mouths  of  suspicious  hogs.  Later  found  to  be  improperly  done.  Dr.  Hana- 
walt  ordered  to  Wichita ; arrived  November  20  or  21.  One  of  the  calves  im- 
properly inoculated  died  November  22  from  blood  poisoning.  Dr.  Hanawalt 
immediately  pronounced  the  case  “ foot-and-mouth  disease.” 

Dr.  Johnson  had  been  ordered  to  Wichita ; arrived  about  November  28  or 
24.  Found  calves  had  been  improperly  inoculated.  Commenced  further  tests, 
inoculating  some  calves,  commencing  November  24,  the  test  to  cover  a period 
of  six  days,  which  ended  3 p.  m.  November  30.  Quarantine  raised  noon 
December  1. 
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None  of  the  local  veterinarians  or  any  of  the  Government  inspectors  pro- 
nounced the  cases  foot-and-mouth  disease  with  the  exception  of  Hanawalt. 
Evidently  rules  prevented  Dr.  Johnson  from  correcting  the  mistake  made  by 
Hanawalt  and  Dean  without  the  result  of  the  six-day  test. 

After  it  was  practically  determined  the  infection  was  not  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  the  stockyards  company  were  instructed  to  clean  and  disinfect  their 
entire  stockyard,  which  was  done  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,000.  It  would  be 
hard  to  estimate  the  loss  due  to  mistakes  of  Hanawalt  and  Dean,  but  careful 
figures  show  the  loss  not  less  than  $50,000. 

This  whole  affair  was  later  referred  to  Dr.  Mohler,  calling  attention  to  the 
extreme  loss  account  inexperienced  men  being  placed  on  the  work.  His  reply 
is  that  Hanawalt  and  Johnson  had  experience  in  1908.  Evidently  their  experi- 
ence in  1908  was  not  sufficient  for  them  to  handle  a case  that  resulted  in  such 
damage. 

January  30,  1915,  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  discovered  in  a load  of  cows 
which  had  arrived  at  Mulvane  and  Winfield,  Kans.  On  account  of  infected 
animals  at  Mulvane  being  5 or  6 miles  north  of  the  county  line  (Wichita  is 
about  25  or  30  miles  north  of  the  county  line),  the  Wichita  stockyards  were 
placed  in  closed  quarantine  at  4 p.  m.  February  1. 

Other  quarantines  were  placed  on  four  counties  in  Kansas — Sedgwick,  Butler, 
Sumner,  and  Cowley.  Some  were  modified  from  time  to  time  until  the  yards 
were  finally  released,  along  with  Sedgwick,  Cowley,  and  Sumner  Counties, 
on  May  17,  Butler  County  remaining  “ restricted.”  The  regulations  governing 
Butler  County  were  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Wichita  stockyards 
were  caused  to  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  their  yards,  and  “ test  ” animals 
were  run  throughout  the  yards.  Also  parts  of  the  yards  were  caused  to  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected;  in  fact  the  Government  representatives  seemed  to 
order  cleaning  and  disinfecting  work  done  indiscriminately. 

Finally,  the  Butler  County  restrictions  were  cut  down  to  a 5-mile  circle, 
which  takes  in  Eldorado,  Kans.  However,  Eldorado  is  not  in  the  3-mile  circle. 
Four  cars  of  hogs  were  shipped  from  Eldorado  along  about  June  15,  having 
originated  within  the  5-mile  circle,  but  outside  the  3-mile  circle.  These  hogs 
got  by  the  Government  inspectors  some  way  and  arrived  in  the  Wichita 
yards,  but  were  not  reported.  Along  about  16th  or  17th  of  June  one  car 
of  hogs  was  shipped  and  caught  by  the  Government  inspectors.  The  matter 
was  reported  to  Washington,  and  word  was  sent  back  to  require  the  stock- 
yards  to  clean  and  disinfect  their  alleys,  pens,  chutes,  drives,  and,  in  fact, 
all  territory  over  which  hogs  moved  up  to  the  packing  houses. 

About  this  time  the  question  came  up  of  reducing  the  3-mile  circle,  and  Dr. 
Melvin  wired  June  18  that  the  quarantine  would  be  modified  to  take  in  the 
3-mile  circle,  effective  21st.  Naturally  it  seemed  that  with  the  change  coming 
on  the  21st  the  s*ard  would  not  be  required  to  clean  and  disinfect  on  account 
of  some  animals  that  had  moved  a few  days  before.  This  was  wired  to  Dr. 
Melviri^  with  a statement  of  the  facts,  and  the  following  reply  was  received : 

“ Must  consider  exposed  all  pens  and  chutes  occupied  by  stock  from  exposed 
territory  until  cleaned  and  disinfected;  other  States  look  to  department  for 
complete  enforcement  of  regulations  as  writen;  it  would  be  unfair  to  them 
to  do  otherwise.” 

Consequently  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  was  done. 

Dr.  Mayo.  One  suggestion  might  be  helpful.  There  is  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  States  by  legislative  action  to  establish  a State 
constabulary — a mounted  police,  if  you  choose — somewhat  similar 
to  the  Canadian  Northwest  mounted  police.  In  doing  live-stock 
sanitary  work  for  some  years  for  the  Eepublic  of  Cuba,  where  they 
had  rural  guards — a detachment  of  rural  guards  who  policed  the 
country  and  were  stationed  around  in  all  the  small  county  districts 
of  Cuba — I found  them  an  exceedingly  efficient  force  to  place  quar- 
antines and  hold  them.  It  seems  to  me  that,  looking  to  the  future,  if 
the  States  have  an  efficient,  trained  constabulary,  in  public  calami- 
ties of  this  kind  you  would  have  an  efficient,  trained  force  under  a 
competent  single  authority  to  whom  definite  instructions  could  be 
given  to  handle  such  conditions  as  may  arise  as  we  have  had  to  deal 
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with  in  the  past  two  years.  I simply  offer  that  as  a suggestion,  be- 
cause I can  assure  you  from  experience  that  it  is  the  most  efficient 
force  I have  ever  found  in  many  years  of  live-stock  sanitary  work  in 
holding  a quarantine.  You  have  it  right  on  the  spot  and  you  can 
put  it  right  into  effect. 

Mr.  T.  Williams.  Dr.  Gibson’s  paper  brings  to  my  mind  a rather 
old,  old  story.  I guess  you  have  all  heard  it,  but  it  is  so  pat  that  I 
can  not  help  repeating  it.  You  have  all  heard  about  the  fellow  who 
got  a little  hilarious  and  found  himself  in  jail.  He  telephoned  his 
attorney  and  told  him  he  wanted  him  to  come  down  and  get  him  out 
of  jail.  The  attorney  said,  “What  did  you  do?  ” He  said,  “I  did 
so  and  so.”  “ Well,”  the  attorney  said,  “ they  can  not  put  you  in  jail 
for  that.”  He  said,  “ That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I am  in  jail, 
and  I want  you  to  come  down  and  get  me  out.” 

Dr.  Gibson  said  in  his  paper  that  he  is  opposed  to  a lot  of  things 
that  we  are  opposed  to,  but  he  has  us  in  jail  in  Illinois  150  miles  away 
from  the  disease,  and  the  disease  is  practically  all  in  McDonough 
County  within  30  miles  of  his  own  State  line.  Perhaps  I am  one  of 
those  ignorant  fellows  who  can  not  understand  it,  but  I can  not  get 
it  through  my  head  how  you  can  say  that  certain  territory  30  miles 
away  is  free  and  territory  nearly  150  miles  away  is  dangerous.  We 
are  in  free  territory  according  to  the  United  States  Government,  and, 
furthermore,  there  has  not  been  any  case  in  northwestern  Illinois 
since  early  last  May,  if  I remember  correctly,  except  one  supposed  case 
in  Whiteside  County,  which  was  within  3J  miles  of  the  Iowa  State 
line.  I do  not  believe  that  was  a case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
I don’t  believe  that  the  veterinarians  believe  it  now;  but  I believe 
they  did  the  right  thing  in  putting  them  under  the  ground  and  put- 
ting on  a quarantine  which  was  temporary ; but  I do  not  believe  that  we 
who  are  30  or  40  or  50  miles  away,  or  at  least  30  miles  away  from  that 
case  should  have  come  under  quarantine.  That  quarantine  should 
stop  5 miles  west,  even  if  it  had  to  step  over  the  State  line  of  Iowa  and 
put  these  fellows  under  the  same  restrictions  that  we  30  miles  to  the 
east  were  put  under.  I do  not  believe  that  these  carriers  carry  geo- 
graphical maps  with  them  to  stop  at  imaginary  State  lines.  It  may 
be  that  they  do,  but  I don’t  believe  it.  I want  to  say  on  behalf  of  most 
of  the  stockmen  that  I come  in  contact  with  that  we  are  willing  to 
support  the  veterinary  department,  National  and  State.  We  are  will- 
ing to  do  anything  within  reason,  if  predicated  upon  two  things: 
First,  pay  for  the  stuff  you  destroy;  and,  second,  make  the  quarantine 
rational  and  reasonable.  I would  like  to  have  Dr.  Gibson  answer  me 
on  these  two  points. 

Senator  White.  Will  you  include  stuff  directly  and  indirectly 
damaged? 

Mr.  T.  Williams.  Yes.  I would  quote  one  instance  in  Whiteside 
County,  which  most  of  us  believe  was  not  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
A man  was  thrashing  on  his  farm,  and  a little  fellow  drove  in  and 
said.  “ You  can’t  go  on  thrashing.”  He  said,  “ Let  us  go  on  and 
finish.”  The  other  fellow  said,  “ Nothing  doing.”  It  rained  on  that 
man’s  wheat  and  it  was  ruined,  and  he  should  have  been  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Graff.  Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  much 
amused  and  much  pleased  to  discover  early  in  this  conference  that 
we  had  a chairman  that  was  a chairman.  [Applause.]  This  morn- 
ing, the  meeting  seems  to  have  developed  into  a meeting  of  giving 
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our  experiences,  and  I wish  to  give  mine  in  connection  with  this 
work.  My  experiences  along  this  line  within  the  past  year  are  worth 
something  to  you.  They  have  been  to  me.  I am  a breeder  of  live 
stcck.  At  the  present  time  I am  president  of  the  American  Bed 
Polled  Cattle  Club.  I am  here  to-day  representing  the  Nebraska 
Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  the  breeders  of  improved  live  stock  have 
read  more  or  less  about  the  organization  calling  itself  the  United 
States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association.  I noticed  yesterday  morn- 
ing that  these  big  posters  were  stuck  up  back  of  the  chairman.  A 
great  many  people  in  this  country  think — and  they  do  not  know  any 
better  to  this  day — that  this  organization  is  a branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  The  president 
of  a big  State  live-stock  sanitary  association  until  the  last  few  months 
was  unaware  but  what  that  association  represented  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  this  country.  [Laughter.]  The  veterinarians 
in  that  bunch  have  manipulated  this  meeting  up  to  this  time.  If  I 
am  not  sure  about  that,  I am  not  sure  about  anything.  [Laughter.] 
I object  to  the  methods  of  this  organization.  They  use  the  word  co- 
operation, but  I can’t  see  that  that  association  is  trying  to  cooperate 
at  any  time  with  the  breeders  and  stockmen  of  this  country.  They 
are  a closed  organization,  as  I found  out.  There  are  good  fellows  in 
that  organization — I know  quite  a few  of  them,  and  they  are  big,  able 
men ; but  I am  afraid  that  they  have  not  got  control  of  that  organiza- 
tion. I put  in  my  application  to  become  a member  after  these  men 
said,  “ Why,  we  want  you,  Graff.  We  want  you  breeders  in.”  I 
paid  my  fee,  and  had  a membership  button  pinned  on  me,  and  I sat 
there  for  three  days  trying  to  find  a live-stock  breeder  as  a member 
of  that  organization.  I failed  to  do  it.  Upon  the  last  day,  when  I 
got  courage  enough  to  take  the  floor,  I asked  them  to  give  the  live- 
stock breeder  and  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  this  proposition,  and 
implored  and  begged  them  to  cooperate  with  these  men  in  anything 
that  they  took  up  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  I saw  long 
before  I quit  speaking  that  it  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  at  a 
funeral.  I was  anxious  that  they  get  up  and  tear  my  argument  to 
pieces.  There  was  nothing  done.  Following  that,  a resolution  was 
introduced  which  would  put  such  fellows  as  me  in  the  “nigger 
heaven”  in  that  organization.  That  resolution  is  now  before  the 
executive  committee  of  that  organization,  and  I understand  will  be 
disposed  of  within  the  next  few  days.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  what 
they  do  with  it.  It  was  immaterial  to  me  what  they  did  with  me,  so 
I will  have  to  tell  you  that.  I made  a report  of  my  findings  at  that 
meeting,  and  there  was  some  objection  to  that  report.  The  executive 
committee  got  together  in  a hurry  and  they  fired  me  out  of  that  or- 
ganization. I have  read  the  by-laws  of  that  organization,  but  I can 
not  find  wherein  it  states  that  a member  should  not  have  at  least  a 
right  to  a hearing  before  he  should  be  put  on  a midnight  flier  with 
a muffler  in  good  working  order  and  railroaded  out  of  that  organi- 
zation. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen,  I know  there  are  some  of  you  here  that  belong  to  this 
organization.  I know  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  who  are  here  now  were  here  last  year.  They  were 
members  the  same  as  I was  then ; but  I have  noticed  all  through  the 
session,  as  one  gentleman  said  to  me  yesterday,  “ I don’t  know,  Graff ; 
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there  is  some  undercurrent;  there  is  something  wrong  here.”  Why, 
of  course,  there  is  something  wrong.  The  farmer,  the  stockman,  the 
improved-live-stock  breeder,  in  fact,  the  men  actually  identified  and 
seriously  interested  in  agriculture  and  live  stock,  whom  this  meeting 
was  called  for,  have  had  little  to  say.  I notice  a few  of  those  old 
hayseeds  like  myself  that  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to 
stand  up  and  tell  their  troubles.  You  men  in  Illinois  have  my 
sympathy. 

I wish  to  say  that  I have  nothing  to  criticize  in  what  our  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  has  done.  I have  been  identified  in  a local  way 
in  politics.  I know  how  a great  many  of  these  things  are  done ; and 
the  criticism  that  is  raised  against  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  in  fighting  this  foot-and-mouth  disease,  I believe,  is 
largely  brought  about  by  those  that  are  now  out  and  would  like  to 
be  in.  [Applause.]  I feel,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  the  men  in  this 
country  that  are  qualified.  We  have  them  all  over  this  country; 
even  in  Nebraska  we  have  them.  We  have  been  able  to  keep  out  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  by  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry ; but  I do  hate  to  hear  anyone  reflect  upon  the  dishonorable, 
dishonest  stock  breeder  and  farmer.  I admit  the  average  stock 
breeder  is  not  as  well  posted  on  these  questions  as  he  would  like  to 
be  and  should  be,  but  I am  glad  that  the  department  has  called  this 
meeting  for  these  few  farmers  and  stockmen  that  had  the  gumption 
to  come  here,  as  I did,  and  has  given  them  a hearing.  I was  tickled 
to  death  yesterday  when  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  told  them 
emphatically  that  no  resolutions  would  be  made.  No  man  on  earth 
believes  more  in  having  cooperation  than  myself,  and  I again  ask 
these  men,  in  anything  they  put  up  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, that  they  first  consult  and  have  the  consent  of  the  breeders 
of  this  country.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Vrooman.  A couple  of  questions  were  addressed  to  Dr.  Gib- 
son. I should  like  to  have  the  doctor  respond. 

Dr.  Gibson.  The  first  was  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Sterling,  111.,  as  to 
why  we  made  some  exceptions  in  our  dealings  with  Illinois.  In  the 
first  place,  all  our  regulations  are  formulated  by  the  commission  of 
animal  health  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  consisting  of  two  veterinarians  of 
the  live-stock  commission  and  the  State  veterinarian,  and  these 
regulations  must  be  approved  by  the  executive  council,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  auditor  of  state.  Every- 
thing that  has  been  done  has  been  approved  and  everything  that  has 
been  done  by  the  animal  health  commission  has  been  done  by  unani- 
mous vote,  except  the  bringing  home  of  the  two  herds  from  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  They  voted  2 to  2 to  say  whether  to  per- 
mit these  cattle  to  return  to  Iowa,  and  I cast  the  deciding  vote 
that  they  should  permit  them  to  return  to  Iowa.  The  conditions  in 
Illinois  led  our  commission  to  do  what  we  did.  Mr.  Graff  has  spoken 
about  an  undercurrent.  There  is  an  undercurrent  to  almost  every 
stream,  and  there  was  some  undercurrent  information  about  some 
things  going  on  in  Illinois  not  satisfactory  to  our  commission  and  not 
for  the  best  of  the  people  in  Iowa.  The  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s 
back  was  the  last  injunction.  We  then  took  action,  not  against  any 
part  of  Illinois,  but  against  Illinois  until  Illinois  got  to  going  right. 
I admit  that  they  have  done  wonderfully  well,  and  I wish  to  say  that 
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the  various  embargoes  helped  the  bureau  and  helped  the  sanitary 
commission  of  Illinois  and  the  State  veterinarian  of  Illinois,  and 
helped  to  stamp  out  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Illinois.  I expect 
you  are  going  to  stamp  it  out,  but  I don’t  think  you  were  going  in 
the  right  direction  until  the  States  placed  this  embargo. 

Some  time  ago  I wrote  to  Dr.  Dyson  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  commission  would  be  with  me  and  glad  to  consult  with 
him  at  this  meeting.  I believe  Illinois  has  got  in  safe  condition.  I 
believe  we  can  deal  with  them  with  a reasonable  degree  of  safety. 
There  was  a time,  however,  that  things  did  not  go  to  suit  us.  The 
main  thing  is  that  when  you  have  cooperation  between  the  bureau 
and  State  authorities,  that  won’t  do.  The  people  must  cooperate  or 
we  can  never  stamp  out  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  any  State.  I 
believe  the  people  of  Illinois  realize  that  they  must  cooperate. 

Some  one  to-day  made  the  remark  about  my  visiting  the  Marsh 
herd.  I guess  most  of  you  admit  that  they  are  the  best  herd  of 
Guernsey  cattle  on  earth.  I don’t  think  I ever  saw  anything  to  equal 
them.  I visited  that  herd  and  also  Col.  French’s  herd  just  before 
the  90- day  period  was  up.  I did  not  disinfect  myself.  We  were 
coming  to  the  close  of  the  quarantine  that  we  thought  was  proper, 
and  I saw  no  reason  for  disinfecting  myself  on  leaving  the  Marsh 
farm  for  Col.  French’s.  When  I went  to  Col.  French’s  they  had 
been  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  placed  under 
secondary  State  quarantine.  The  milk  was  fed  to  pigs  and  calves, 
and  they  did  splendidly,  and  I am  glad  they  came  out  that  way, 
and  I am  glad  tor  the  owners.  I am  glad  for  the  State  of  Iowa  that 
they  did  not  carry  any  infection  there.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry did  net  make  any  suggestion  to  the  States  that  they  should 
hold  cattle  for  a longer  period  of  time,  but  I believe  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  approved  the  secondary  State  quarantine  placed 
on  these  show  herds.  Col.  French  and  Senator  White  are  personal 
friends,  and  personally  we  are  on  the  very  best  of  terms.  It  is  just 
a little  difference  of  opinion.  We  tried  to  do  our  duty,  and  you 
know  there  have  been  objections  to  what  we  considered  our  duty  in 
the  various  States  in  connection  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Col.  French  said  something  about  special  privileges,  and  I would 
ask  the  colonel  to  furnish  me  an  instance  where  any  special  privi- 
leges were  granted  covering  the  movement  of  live  stock  from  any 
quarantined  area.  There  was  a time  when  we  did,  in  cooperation 
with  the  bureau,  permit  the  movement  of  bona  fide  tenant  farmers 
upon  inspection  and  affidavit  by  the  owner  that  no  reshipment  would 
be  made  to  the  county  from  which  they  originated.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  shipment  of  100  hogs  from  the  corner  of  Senator  White’s 
county.  A man  had  100  hogs  threatened  with  hog  cholera.  Serum 
plants  were  closed,  and  we  inspected  the  hogs.  That  one  special 
privilege  became  known  all  over  the  quarantined  area  within  24 
hours,  and  I said  a That  is  the  last  special  privilege.”  We  have 
tried  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  cooperate  absolutely  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  I think  the  bureau  will  back  us  up  in  that 
statement.  I think  I was  a little  more  particular  in  the  holding  of 
some  public  sales  than  the  bureau  required  me  to  be,  but  our  aim  was, 
as  I put  it : “ I will  play  the  second  violin  as  harmoniously  as  I can. 
Please  lead.”  That  was  the  basis  upon  which  we  worked  in  Iowa. 
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Mr.  Vrooman.  I want  to  call  on  a gentleman  here  this  morning, 
before  the  last  paper  is  read,  to  discuss  a problem  which  we  discussed 
last  night  until  we  had  to  stop  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
Dean  Moore  has  consented  to  talk  on  the  origin  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  topic  of  the  cause  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  brought  up  last  evening,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  made 
the  statement  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  know  something  about  the 
cause,  and  that  he  had  hoped  to  learn  something  about  it  at  this  meet- 
ing, but  that  it  had  been  rather  systematically  left  out.  In  some  of 
those  remarks  last  evening  the  question  was  raised  as  to  why  work 
had  not  been  done  on  this  disease  during  these  outbreaks.  I do  not 
know  that  I have  anything  to  say  that  will  help  us  in  that  respect, 
but  I do  think  that  we  can  understand  one  or  two  things  that  those 
who  are  not  technically  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  animal  dis- 
eases do  not  seem  fully  to  appreciate. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  dealing  in  this  case  with  an  infectious 
disease  new  to  many  of  us  in  this  country,  but  old  as  the  centuries 
so  far  as  the  disease  is  concerned.  We  know  that  plagues  like  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  came  into  civilized  Europe  a long  time  ago.  We 
do  not  know  from  whence  they  came  exactly,  but  we  do  know  that 
they  came  into  Europe  through  the  importation  of  animals  from 
Asia  and  perhaps  Africa.  We  know  that  150  years  ago  or  so  they 
were  serious,  that  the  dealers  in  cattle  were  unable  to  do  anything 
with  them,  and  for  that  reason  the  Governments  of  Europe  estab- 
lished veterinary  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  to  take 
charge  of  that  kind  of  work.  But  the  nature  of  these  diseases  was 
not  known,  and  investigations  went  on,  and  little  by  little  men 
learned  about  these  diseases.  We  got  the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  of 
glanders,  and  of  many  others.  These  could  be  studied  and  experi- 
mented with ; but  after  that  was  done,  there  were  still  other  diseases 
that  were  unknown.  Texas  fever,  for  example;  the  nature  of  it  was 
unknown.  And  then  new  methods  were  developed ; and  they  studied 
the  blood,  and  they  studied  another  group  of  organisms — the  pro- 
tozoa ; and  the  specific  cause  of  another  group  of  diseases  was  made 
known.  Then  still  there  were  many  diseases,  not  only  of  animals, 
but  of  men.  And  so  during  these  last  50  years  a great  army  of  the 
most  devoted,  of  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  scientists  in  the  world 
have  been  studying  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  these  epizootics,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  they  have  yet  failed  to  find  the  particular 
organism.  We  don’t  know  anything  about  the  cause  of  smallpox,  or 
scarlatina,  or  measles,  or  chickenpox  as  yet,  so  far  as  definite  organ- 
isms are  concerned.  We  don’t  know  anything  about  the  cause  of 
rinderpest  except  that  there  is  something  in  the  tissues  and  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body  of  those  animals  that  will  transmit  the  disease 
to  others.  And  so  by  elimination  we  have  come  to  know  that  cer- 
tain diseases,  certain  phenomena  of  nature,  are  due  to  something  that 
as  yet  God  Almighty  has  not  allowed  man  to  define,  and  it  is  no 
disgrace. 

We  have  been  working  at  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Some  day 
somebody  will  write  the  story  of  the  disease  and  will  tell  us  the 
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length  and  breadth  and  the  property  of  the  particular  living  force  in 
nature  that  is  the  cause  of  it;  but  until  somebody  can  wrench  this 
secret  from  nature  no  man  can  describe  it.  But  we  have  learned,  as 
I tried  to  state  briefly  yesterdaj^,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
vesicles  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  when  it  gets  into  the  bodies 
of  susceptible  animals — and  nearly  all  of  them  are  susceptible — will 
produce  this  disease.  It  appears  in  the  mouth;  it  appears  on  the 
udder;  it  appears  on  the  feet  mostly;  it  appears  sometimes  in  the 
digestive  tract.  It  is  selective ; it  somehow  has  to  be  that  in  order  to 
escape.  It  would  seem  that  the  cause  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has 
a hard  struggle  to  perpetuate  itself  under  natural  conditions.  It  is 
found  that  this  thing  will  pass  through  the  finest  filter,  and  it  is 
called  a filterable  virus ; but  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  a definite  organ- 
ism, whether  it  belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  or  the  animal  king- 
dom we  do  not  know.  As  Dr.  Vaughan  says,  it  isn’t  necessary  that  it 
belong  to  either.  It  isn’t  necessary  that  it  is  a particular  piece  of 
protein  at  all.  We  don’t  know  about  those  things,  and  it  seems  un- 
fair to  think  that  when  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  occurs  we  should 
tell  at  once  the  cause  of  it.  The  best  men  in  the  world  for  half  a 
century  have  been  trying  to  find  out,  and  they  have  failed ; and  they 
have  not  only  failed  in  this  instance,  they  have  failed  in  rinderpest, 
in  smallpox,  and  in  scarlet  fever.  In  this  very  city  there  is  a mag- 
nificent institution  for  the  study  of  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever,  with 
the  best  medical  brains  in  the  world  working  at  it,  and  they  have 
been  at  it  for  years,  and  they  can’t  get  up  here  and  tell  us  the  cause 
any  more  than  we  can  tell  the  cause  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  But 
we  know  that  it  is  something  that  is  transmitted  to  the  susceptible 
animal  that  will  reproduce  this  phenomenon.  And  that  is  all,  un- 
fortunately, that  we  know  about  it. 

Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  was  a disease  that  came  to  this 
country.  Seme  of  you  may  know  much  more  about  it  than  I.  It  got 
as  far  west  as  Chicago.  That  noble  man.  Dr.  Melvin’s  predecessor 
as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  who 
organized  the  bureau  knew  from  the  experience  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  that  the  only  wav  to  keep  that  fearful  disease  out  of  America, 
and  to  save  the  live-stock  interests  of  this  country,  was  to  eradicate ; 
and  he  secured  authority  from  Congress  to  do  it;  and  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  was  eradicated  by  the  slaughter  of  the  diseased 
and  exposed  animals.  And  it  has  been  kept  out  of  this  country 
ever  since.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  came  in  1902,  and  Dr.  Salmon, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  bureau,  said,  “ We  can’t  work  with  that  dis- 
ease in  this  country.”  I was  one  of  a few  men  who  consulted  Dr.  Sal- 
mon for  the  privilege  of  making  some  investigations  on  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  He  said,  “ This  is  merely  an  accident  that  has  come 
here.  This  disease  is  here,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wipe  it  out.” 
And  they  did  it.  And  they  did  it  again  in  1908.  Now  we  go  back  to 
the  experience  in  Europe.  They  undertook  to  do  this  in  Germany. 
Loeffler  and  others  were  working  with  this,  working  with  it  in  labo- 
ratories, working  with  it  in  restricted  areas  as  best  they  could.  What 
happened?  The  disease  got  away  from  them.  Two  or  three  out- 
breaks resulted  from  infection  from  these  places  where  they  were 
studying  it.  It  cost  the  German  Government  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  marks  for  the  losses  it  caused,  and  the  Government  said  “No.” 
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That  good  scientific  conservative  spirit  of  Germany  said  “No,  we 
won’t  investigate  this  where  there  is  danger  of  infection.  Here  is  a 
thing  we  don’t  know  anything  about.  We  will  put  Loeffler  and  these 
fellows  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  let  them  work  with  it 
there.”  And  they  did  work  with  it  there.  I am  told  it  cost  the 
German  Government  $5,000,000  for  the  work  they  did  in  this  par- 
ticular disease  in  order  to  find  out  these  things  that  we  want  to 
know  about  the  cause. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  investigational  work  has  not  been  done 
here,  as  I understand  it;  and  if  I am  not  right  Dr.  Melvin  will 
correct  me. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  helped  a great  deal  in  its  spread. 
We  look  back  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  came  very 
slowly  from  Asia  into  Europe.  Why?  Because  the  cattle  were 
driven  by  the  herdsmen.  They  only  came  a little  way  each  year, 
and  the  diseased  animals  died  out.  Now,  when  it  gets  into  a country 
like  this,  with  cattle  being  shipped  from  coast  to  coast,  and  not  a 
day’s  unnecessary  delay  allowed  in  shipment,  we  are  shipping  these 
cattle  all  over  the  country,  and  we  are  simply  spreading  the  virus 
of  this  disease.  The  disease  isn’t  responsible  for  that.  It  is  the 
artificial  conditions  under  which  it  got  away.  The  question  is,  Does 
this  country,  does  this  Government,  does  any  State,  want  to  put 
up  the  millions  of  dollars  that  it  will  cost  in  the  end  to  take  some 
island  somewhere  and  make  some  investigations  of  this  disease,  and 
determine  just  how  long  hides  and  muscle,  etc.,  are  going  to  be  in- 
fected ; or  should  we  organize  a system  that  will  keep  it  out,  as  we 
have  succeeded  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  ? Those  are  the 
questions  that  are  before  us.  I wish  I could  tell  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  Some  day  somebody  probably  will,  and  then  we  shall  know 
exactly  what  to  do,  just  as  we  know  what  to  do  with  tuberculosis 
and  with  glanders.  But  the  cause  of  it  is  known  as  a filtrable  virus. 
It  is  in  the  liquid  in  the  vesicles,  and  it  will  pass  through  a filter, 
and  when  it  is  carried  to  susceptible  animals  they  will  reproduce  the 
disease.  Unfortunately  that  is  all  that  I can  say.  I hope  that  we 
will  understand,  however,  that  it  isn’t  an  easy  thing  to  find  out. 
[Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Favill.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a favorable 
time,  when  Dr.  Moore  is.  here  and  talking  on  this  subject,  to  clear 
up  what  has  seemed  to  me  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  pos- 
sibly, upon  one  question.  A good  deal  has  been  said  in  reference  to 
the  experiments  a few  years  ago  by  Prof.  Loeffler  on  the  subject  of 
immunizing  serum.  A good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  because  it  had  taken  no 
official  cognizance  of  that  and  had  done  nothing  with  it  as  a practical 
thing.  I think  I know  what  Dr.  Moore  would  think  and  say  about 
that  as  a practical  proposition ; but  I would  like,  as  a matter  of  in- 
formation, to  know  what  Dr.  Moore  in  his  own  sound  judgment, 
which  we  respect,  thinks  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  existence  or  the 
possibility  of  production  of  an  immunizing  serum. 

Dr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a particular  phase  of  the  subject 
about  which  I have  experienced  nothing.  That  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  connection  with  the  disease  that  if  understood  might  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject.  After  I state  a few  things  I am  going 
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to  ask  the  chairman  if  he  will  ask  Dr.  Eichhorn,  who  is  more  familiar 
with  Dr.  Loeffler’s  work  on  this  particular  point,  to  tell  you.  The 
point  I want  to  bring  out  is  this : With  a great  many  infectious  dis- 
eases, when  the  individual  recovers  from  an  attack,  it  is  immune 
to  subsequent  attack;  but  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  very 
little  immunity  from  it.  There  may  be  some.  It  is  a debated  ques- 
tion in  the  literature  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  not  very  much  im- 
munity conferred.  Consequently,  we  can  not  hope  to  get  a serum 
that  will  be  very  effective  in  the  immunizing  of  these  animals.  As 
I understand  it,  Loeffler  did  succeed  in  immunizing  animals  to  a 
small  extent,  but  he  took  a very  large  amount  of  serum,  so  large  it 
was  impracticable. 

Dr.  Eichhorn.  The  serum  immunization  against  foot-and-mouth 
disease  is  nothing  new.  The  German  Government  appointed  a com- 
mission several  years  ago — I believe  in  1898 — to  work  out  a satis- 
factory method  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  combat  the  disease 
if  it  occurred  in  certain  localities,  and  in  that  way  check  it  before  it 
became  spread  and  endangered  the  entire  country.  The  best  workers 
in  this  line  were  selected,  and  they  studied  every  method  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  immunize  the  susceptible  animals  and  prevent 
their  contraction  of  the  disease.  Loeffler  and  Frosch  were  the  first 
two  men  to  undertake  this  great  work,  and  they  found  that  animals 
which  have  recovered  from  this  disease  possess  certain  natural  im- 
munity against  subsequent  attacks,  but  this  immunity  is  not  perma- 
nent; as  a rule,  they  said,  it  lasts  a year;  in  some  instances  longer. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  duration  of  this  immunity  is  only  several 
weeks.  They  injected  the  blood  of  such  immune  animals  into  sus- 
ceptible animals,  and  tried  to  find  if  they  possessed  any  resistance. 
They  found  they  had  some  little  resistance,  but  not  enough  to  guard 
them  against  natural  infection.  They  tried  to  reinforce  this  natural 
immunity  by  giving  them  the  infection  collected  from  the  vesicles  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  thereby,  just  as  in  hog-cholera  serum 
production,  produced  a hyperimmunity — excessive  immunity — in 
these  animals.  In  taking  this  serum  from  these  animals,  they  found 
that  when  it  was  injected  into  susceptible  animals  they  succeeded  in 
producing  considerably  more  immunity,  and  in  such  cases  the  animals 
showed  a resistance  even  if  the  natural  outbreak  of  disease  should 
occur  on  the  farms  where  they  were. 

For  practical  application  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  useless. 
In  order  to  produce  a serum  for  this  immunization,  it  was  necessary 
to  propagate  the  disease  in  the  most  susceptible  animals ; that  is,  the 
animals  giving  the  strongest  virus.  They  had  to  inoculate  hogs  with 
the  disease  in  order  to  collect  that  small  amount  of  infective  virus 
which  collects  in  the  vesicles  during  the  disease.  Those  of  you  wrho 
have  seen  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  hogs  or  in  cattle  know  that  these 
vesicles  do  not  contain  a great  amount  of  this  infective  material 
that  is  used  in  order  to  get  hyperimmunity  for  serum  production. 
It  is  necessary  to  infect  about  20  hogs  to  get  the  necessary  material 
to  hyperimmunize  a single  large  animal  for  serum  purposes.  Such 
an  animal  is  then  bled,  and  the  serum  is  taken  and  used  for  the  im- 
munization of  susceptible  animals.  It  does  confer  immunity  almost 
in  all  instances,  but  it  requires  a large  number  of  infected  hogs  to 
produce  this  serum  in  one  cow,  and  such  an  animal  only  produces  a 
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limited  quantity  of  serum ; so  that  in  order  to  produce  enough  serum 
to  get  immunity  in  the  susceptible  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  inject 
150  to  200  cubic  centimeters  of  serum,  and  not  only  once,  but  this  has 
to  be  reinforqpd  by  two  subsequent  injections,  necessitating  about  300 
cubic  centimeters  and  three  or  four  injections  to  confer  immunity  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  guard  the  animal  against  disease.  They  tested  this 
method  of  immunizing  on  a practical  scale,  and  found  that  it  might 
be  applied  under  restrictions  in  localities  with  some  satisfaction;  but 
propagation  of  the  virus  must  be  continued  in  order  to  get  the  serum, 
and  a large  number  of  hogs  must  be  all  the  time  infected  to  get  virus 
for  hyperimmunization;  and,  of  course,  a large  number  of  cattle 
could  not  be  vaccinated  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a sufficient 
amount  of  serum.  We  figure  that  the  amount  of  serum  produced  in 
a single  large  animal,  say  a cow,  adter  hyperimmunization,  would  not 
be  more  than  about  4 quarts,  and  4 quarts  divided  into  the  300  centi- 
meters necessary  to  immunize  an  animal  would  be  enough  for  the 
immunization  of  12  to  15  animals.  Or,  in  order  to  get  sufficient  serum 
to  vaccinate  15  animals,  we  would  have  to  sacrifice  20  hogs,  propa- 
gate foot-and-mouth  virus  in  20  hogs,  and  then  also  get  the  cattle 
which  will  produce  the  immune  serum.  Such  a procedure  on  a large 
scale  is  almost  impossible,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  decided 
even  by  the  Prussian  Government  that  for  practical  purposes  the 
present  method  of  producing  a serum  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  not  practicable.  They  might  use  it  in  rare 
instances  where  disease  is  prevalent  all  the  time,  possibly  for  pure- 
bred cattle  to  guard  them  against  the  infection,  but  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  it  is  not  practicable,  and  this  is  recognized  by 
every  country  where  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  study  serum 
immunization  as  developed  by  Prof.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  Munn.  May  I ask  the  doctor  a question?  You  say  that  im- 
munization may  run  for  a year  or  possibly  longer;  am  I correct  in 
that? 

Dr.  Eichhorn.  The  natural  immunity  is  about  a year  or  longer; 
that  is  the  average.  I may  say  that  there  are  exceptions.  There  have 
been  cases  recorded  in  which  the  natural  immunity  after  recovery  of 
the  disease  persisted  only  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Munn.  What  is  the  average  immunity  of  animals  that  have 
had  it? 

Dr.  Eichhorn.  I believe  the  average  is  between  a year  and  two 
years. 

Mr.  Munn.  I have  read  from  the  report  of  the  royal  veterinarian 
of  Denmark  that  a natural  immunity  in  most  cases  is  full  and  com- 
plete. 

Dr.  Eichhorn.  No;  I don’t  think  they  agree  on  that.  This  refer- 
ence which  you  probably  have  is  obtained  from  an  article  of  Prof. 
Bang,  which  was  prepared  for  a popular  address  before  laymen.  I 
can  quote  from  Prof.  Bang’s  personal  communications  and  also  from 
his  writings  that  in  most  instances  it  will  last  two  years,  but  there 
are  some  exceptions  and,  of  course,  they  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Munn.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  take  some  of 
these  animals  which  have  gone  through  the  disease  and  have  recov- 
ered for  something  over  a year,  and  test  the  matter  out  with  those  ani- 
mals and  see  what  we  can  learn  from  them?  In  other  words,  it  is 
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rather  difficult  to  get  animals  that  have  been  through  the  disease  and 
have  lived  for  a year  or  a year  and  a half  to  work  on,  but  we  have  got 
some.  Wouldn’t  it  be  constructive  work  to  begin  on  those  and  find 
out  more  about  it? 

Dr.  Eichhorn.  If  we  would  attempt  to  find  out  how  long  immu- 
nity would  persist  we  would  have  to  use  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  on  these  animals,  and  that  would  be  a very  dangerous  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  Munn.  You  can  always  control  it. 

Dr.  Eichhorn.  Prof.  Moore,  in  his  remarks,  stated  that  in  the  in- 
vestigations Prof.  Loeffler  had  taken  all  precautions  to  guard  against 
the  spread  of  the  virus  from  his  laboratories.  Nevertheless,  the 
German  Government  was  forced  on  three  occasions  to  pay  damages 
because  of  outbreaks  which  resulted  from  the  spread  of  the  disease 
from  these  laboratories,  and  for  this  reason  the  German  Government 
provided  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea  for  the  study  of  the  disease.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the  immunity  with  the 
serum  which  is  produced  is  a passing  immunity ; that  is,  it  lasts  only 
a limited  time,  from  a few  weeks  to  about  two  months  at  the  longest. 
Of  course  such  a short  immunity  is  not  very  satisfactory  where  you 
have  the  disease  constantly  spreading. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  now  will  pass  to  our  paper  of  the  morning.  We 
have  a very  interesting  subject,  involving  a looking  at  the  problem  be- 
fore us  from  a little  different  angle — ■“  The  importance  of  speedy 
eradication  of  contagious  live-stock  diseases  as  affecting  live-stock 
loans.”  We  have  speaking  on  this  subject  Mr.  B.  F.  Harris,  the 
farmer-banker,  of  Illinois. 

DISEASE  ERADICATION  AND  LIVE-STOCK  LOANS. 

By  B.  F.  Harris,  Champaign , III. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I didn’t  have  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  in  this  conference  yesterday.  I have  understood  that  you 
had  very  much  of  interest,  as  you  have  had  this  morning  the  hour  or 
so  that  I have  been  here. 

I want  to  say,  before  it  gets  off  my  mind  and  I get  to  my  subject, 
that  although  it  costs  me  a good  deal  of  money,  I want  to  indorse 
what  Dr.  Gibson  said  of  Iowa’s  cooperating  with  Illinois  in  making  a 
- quarantine  against  Illinois.  We  talk  a good  deal  about  cooperation, 
as  Mr.  Graff  said  this  morning;  but  we  don’t  realize  sometimes  that 
cooperation  of  that  kind  against  is  just  as  favorable  and  more  favor- 
able in  some  respects  than  cooperating  with.  I am  glad  that  the 
action  of  Iowa  and  some  of  the  other  States  brought  Illinois  to  her 
senses. 

One  of  the  best  loans  that  any  banker  can  make  to  a farmer — and 
I don’t  know  of  a loan  that  a banker  can  make  to  anybody  that  is 
better  than  a loan  to  a farmer — is  on  live  stock  or  in  connection  with 
live  stock.  That  is  on  the  basis,  of  course,  of  the  farmer’s  being  pre- 
pared with  his  buildings  and  his  feeding,  knowing  something  about 
live  stock ; because  under  those  conditions  where  the  live  stock  is  well 
bought  it  is  getting  more  valuable  every  day,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
liquid  assets  that  we  have,  provided  we  don’t  have  to  contend  with 
disease.  Very  fortunately  in  this  country  we  haven’t  any  disease 
among  cattle  that  is  very  serious,  or  is  able  to  spread  over  any  ex- 
tended territory,  except  this  new  disease  that  we  are  just  getting 
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acquainted  with,  and  that  we  made  more  acquaintance  with,  it  seems 
to  me,  than  we  ought  to  have  made. 

I told  Secretary  Yrooman  that  I didn’t  want  to  be  put  on  the 
formal  program,  but  that  I was  very  glad  to  come  up  here  as  a 
farmer  and  stockman,  and  lend  my  moral  support  by  what  few  words 
I might  say  to  a movement  that  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
stop  this  disease  in  its  inception. 

1 believe  that  it  is  a Federal  matter  very  largely.  Mr.  Williams 
brought  out  the  question  of  State  lines  and  imaginary  lines.  I want 
to  hold  up  the  hands  of  any  authorities  that  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  stamp  out  this  disease  in  its  inception.  In  this  country 
we  are  just  beginning  the  work  of  real  agriculture,  the  new  methods 
of  farming,  and  the  country  is  being  aroused  in  a wonderful  way.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  have  seen  most  of  it  feel,  especially  when  we 
study  the  agriculture  of  Europe,  that  no  sound  system  of  agriculture 
that  will  maintain  the  soil  and  build  up  its  fertility  and  make  all- 
around  farmers  can  be  based  on  any  other  than  a live-stock  basis. 
And  so,  just  as  we  are  getting  interest  aroused  in  these  better 
methods,  to  have  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  come  in  and  have  ife 
spread  as  it  has — and  where  it  hasn’t  spread,  it  has  cut  olf  markets 
and  reduced  the  opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  get  the  profit  that 
he  should — it  is  discouraging  to  these  very  people  that  we  are  en- 
couraging to  go  into  the  live-stock  business.  When  we  have  this 
disease  to  contend  with,  loaning  to  men  who  are  feeding  live  stock 
is  a gamble,  just  as  it  is  a gamble  for  a farmer  to  try  to  feed  cattle. 

My  people  have  been  in  the  live-stock  business,  feeding  cattle  in 
the  central  part  of  Illinois,  for  85  years,  and  this  is  the  first  year 
that  we  haven’t  had  cattle  on  our  farms.  With  all  the  things  we 
have  to  contend  with,  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  markets  here  in  Chicago  and  a number  of  other  things, 
together  with  the  splendid  profits  that  come  from  sheep  and  from 
hogs — well,  just  lately  we  haven’t  had  any  cattle  on  our  farms.  I 
say  that  with  a good  deal  of  regret,  because  I believe  in  the  cattle 
business.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I am  here  to  say  as  a live- 
stock man— even  where  it  has  cost  money,  as  the  quarantine  of  Iowa 
against  Illinois  cost  me  money  with  the  hogs  that  I could  have  sent 
to  an  Indianapolis  market  where  I get  more  money  invariably  than 
I do  from  Chicago — that  I am  for  anything  that  is  going  to  shut  off 
this  trouble  at  its  inception. 

I don’t  want  to  say,  without  thinking  of  my  adjectives  a little 
carefully,  just  what  I think  of  the  way  it  was  handled  here  in  Chicago, 
or  in  this  general  neighborhood — dillydallying  as  we  did ; and  I want 
to  hold  up  the  hands  of  all  the  authorities  that  do  as  they  should  do  in 
these  circumstances.  And  while  they  are  at  it,  they  might  just  as 
well  go  down  the  line  with  tuberculosis  and  hog  cholera  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

I believe  the  bankers  are  appreciating  more  and  more  all  the  while 
the  value  of  live-stock  loans,  especially  if  too  many  of  these  cattle 
loan  companies  are  not  too  careless  with  their  people.  But  in  these 
days,  when  the  banks  are  loaded  with  money,  they  are  going  to  do,  if 
they  are  not  careful,  just  what  the  brokers  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  the  other  centers  did  with  commercial  paper  when  we  were  flush 
a few  years  ago.  They  were  trying  to  induce  all  the  manufacturers 
and  the  large  jobbers  and  other  users  of  money  to  come  in— the  water 
was  fine,  money  was  cheap — and  get  them  to  expand.  That  is  just  the 
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trouble  right  now.  The  banks  have  more  money  on  hand  than  they 
have  had  in  some  time,  and  while  the  war  conditions  and  many  other 
conditions  have  made  them  fairly  careful  so  far  there  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  everybody  to  get  into  the  live-stock  business.  Loans 
are  made  in  the  West  at  6,  7,  8,  and  10  per  cent  and  brought  down 
here  to  Chicago  and  sold  in  Chicago  banks  at  and  5 per  cent. 
There  is  a disposition  to  extend  that  a little  more  than  we  should.  If 
we  don’t  look  out  this  country  is  in  for  a tremendous  expansion,  and 
we  don’t  know  what  the  situation  may  be  when  the  war  is  over.  As  I 
say,  the  feeling  of  the  banker  is  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  live- 
stock business  and  loans  to  farmers  for  that  purpose.  But  I don’t 
know  of  anything  that  will  create  a greater  shock  than  this  awful 
scourge,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  except  an  epidemic  in  the  human 
family.  We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  stamp  it  out  and  stamp  it 
out  promptly.  [Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Does  anybody  care  to  discuss  the  talk  of  Mr.  Harris  ? 

Mr.  Bussell.  Bankers  and  loan  companies  are  an  absolute  necessity 
for  carrying  on  a cattle  business,  and,  as  the  gentleman  just  said,  when 
a disease  such  as  this  breaks  out  it  creates  a panic.  We  should  stop 
that  panic.  How  are  we  going  to  do  that  I do  not  know,  but  I have  a 
suggestion.  I think  a gentleman  from  Illinois  said  that  one  of  the 
prime  things  is  to  pay  the  live-stock  men  for  the  cattle  they  may  have 
to  kill.  If  we  could  in  some  way  build  up  a fund  whereby  this  money 
is  available  we  would  take  two  steps  forward — we  are  preventing  the 
possibility  of  the  panic  and  we  have  insured  the  killing  of  the  cattle 
and  the  elimination  of  the  disease.  In  our  State  of  Nebraska  we  have 
a bank  guaranty  law.  Personally  I never  saw  the  wisdom  of  it — 
where  one  conservative  fellow  pays  the  losses  of  the  wildcat  fellow. 
I believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  people  to  pay  for  these  losses,  but 
how  are  you  going  to  get  the  legislature  to  make  appropriations  ? We 
have  not  had  foot-and-mouth  disease.  We  asked  for  a $50,000  appro- 
priation, and  they  reduced  it  ; and  after  very  hard  pressure  we  got 
the  governor  to  approve  it,  and  the  law  is  now  in  effect  in  Nebraska. 
I believe  it  would  be  well  to  lay  a small  tax  on  the  live  stock  owned 
by  each  man  in  the  State — 1,  2,  or  3 cents — and  create  a reserve  fund 
to  be  used  in  cases  of  this  kind.  While  I do  not  think  it  is  absolutely 
just,  and  I don’t  think  our  bank  guaranty  law  is  absolutely  just,  it 
might  be  worked  to  advantage. 

Mr.  McLean.  I am  from  the  county  that  has  suffered  worst,  and 
the  great  problem  with  us  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  farmer 
who  is  quarantined.  I wish  somebody  would  inform  me.  We  have 
a county  quarantine  on  one-half  of  our  county;  8,000  out  of  16,000 
have  never  had  the  disease.  These  men  are  miles  away.  They  tried 
to  get  out,  but  they  had  difficulty  in  doing  it.  How  are  we  going 
to  take  care  of  these  men?  One  of  my  friends  came  to  me  and  said, 
u What  am  I to  do  ? My  friend  is  all  right ; his  cattle  are  dead. 
What  am  I to  do  with  my  fat  hogs?  ” I would  like  a suggestion. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Skinner.  I think  this  paper  of  Dr.  Gibson’s  should  be 
indorsed.  It  may  have  to  be  changed  in  a few  States,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  constructive.  I want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  two 
points.  One  is  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  should  be  put  before  the 
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people.  The  other  point  is  the  absolute  quarantining  of  premises. 
These  two  points  are  very  important  in  getting  the  proper  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Swigart.  In  regard  to  getting  rid  of  the  trouble  in  McDon- 
ough County,  my  opinion  is  that  when  the  unit  of  quarantine  has 
been  changed  to  miles  instead  of  townships,  counties,  or  States,  and 
whenever  the  doctors  can  agree  on  how  many  miles  is  safe,  a quar- 
antine should  be  established  around  that  and  properly  kept.  I give 
Dr.  Gibson  credit  for  acting.  I know  of  one  doctor  oi  another  State 
who  came  over  to  a herd  of  175  pure-bred  cattle  to  investigate,  when 
the  doctors  were  just  establishing  the  lines,  and  he  happened  to  at- 
tend a meeting  to  have  them  agree  upon  what  kind  of  quarantine 
they  should  establish.  Some  wanted  the  whole  State,  some  the 
county,  some  the  township ; and  the  Government  men  really  quaran- 
tined the  county  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  county  of  Berrien,  Michigan. 
The  live-stock  men  were  there,  and  the  farmers  and  the  doctors  were 
just  about  to  decide,  when  some  one  got  up  and  said  they  ought  not 
to  establish  a close  quarantine  around  that  area  if  not  dangerous. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  the  close  quarantine  except  around  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  disease.  They  quarantined  the  whole 
county.  Within  a very  short  time  the  officials  of  the  two  States  and 
the  United  States  cooperating  stamped  out  the  first  outbreak.  By 
esablishing  a certain  local  area  that  you  can  properly  control  you 
will  do  much  better  than  to  quarantine  the  county,  State,  or  the 
United  States.  You  might  as  well  quarantine  the  United  States  as 
a State  or  a big  county  that  is  50  miles  across.  Just  that  particular 
center  of  infection  should  be  quarantined,  and  have  the  doctors  decide 
how  close  that  should  be ; then  you  relieve  all  these  men  20  or  30  or 
40  miles  away. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  If  there  are  no  further  remarks,  we  will  adjourn 
to  meet  at  2.15  sharp. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Gentlemen,  this  is  our  last  session.  We  have  two 
papers  this  afternoon  of  very  great  interest  to  us  all ; the  first  being 
by  the  dean  of  the  agricultural  editors  of  the  United  States,  Henry 
Wallace,  on  the  topic,  “How  can  the  agricultural  press  do  the  most 
for  eradicating  foot-and-mouth  disease?  ” I take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  Henry  Wallace.  [Applause.] 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  AND  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

By  Henry  Wallace, 

Editor  Wallace's  Farmer. 

I have  been  asked  to  speak  on  how  the  agricultural  press  can  help 
most  in  the  matter  of  eradicating  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  agricultural  press  is,  or  should  be,  the  educator  and  adviser 
in  matters  agricultural.  It  should  be  the  purveyor  of  practical  and 
scientific  information  on  crop  growing,  live-stock  breeding  and 
feeding,  and  other  farm  operations.  It  should  establish  such  rela- 
tions with  its  readers  that  they  will  look  to  it  for  safe  advice  on  all 
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matters  in  which  their  interests  are  involved.  Agricultural  editors, 
therefore,  should  take  pains  to  inform  themselves  thoroughly  con- 
cerning such  matters,  that  their  advice  may  be  good  advice  and  their 
counsel  wise  counsel. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  last  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease spread  and  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  handling  it  were  due 
largely  to  incompetence,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  organization.  The 
infrequency  with  which  we  have  to  deal  with  this  disease  in  this 
country  no  doubt  makes  it  very  difficult  to  diagnose.  A very  large 
percentage  of  our  veterinarians  never  saw  a case  of  it.  The  fact 
that  the  disease  got  so  well  away  from  the  point  of  origin  and  spread 
so  rapidly  seems  to  have  been  due  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  that  profession  who  were  in  places  of 
responsibility. 

We  have  not  had  to  deal  with  such  serious  epidemics  and  did  not 
have  well-organized  quarantine  methods.  Consequently,  as  the  disease 
spread  it  became  necessary  to  extend  quarantines  very  rapidly  and  over 
larger  territory  than  would  have  been  necessary  under  a well-worked- 
out  system.  If  the  disease  broke  out  in  a county,  that  county  was  quar- 
antined. This  resulted  in  great  inconvenience  and  great  financial  losses 
to  all  of  the  farmers  in  that  county,  although  the  herds  affected 
might  be,  and  often  were,  located  in  one  corner  and  much  nearer  to 
adjoining  counties  which  were  not  quarantined.  Many  veterinarians 
were  careless  in  handling  diseased  animals  and  unquestionably  aided 
much  in  spreading  the  infection.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  disso- 
lute habits  and  failed  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  either  as  to  their  professional  ability  or  moral  responsibility. 

The  fact  that  a very  small  percentage  of  affected  animals  die,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  disease  is  very  common  in  some  foreign 
countries  gave  rise  to  wrong  notions  as  to  its  serious  character. 
Scattered  throughout  the  corn  belt  are  farmers  who  came  from 
Europe  and  who  remembered  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  there. 
They  were  eagerly  listened  to  as  they  aired  their  supposed  knowledge 
to  their  neighbors.  The  news  that  the  dairy  cattle  in  Chicago  were 
in  quarantine  and  would  not  be  killed  became  generally  known,  and 
the  man  in  the  country  whose  cattle  were  attacked  at  once  inquired 
why  his  cattle  also  could  not  be  kept  in  quarantine  and  saved.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  this  disease  was  about  like  measles  in  human 
beings. 

Ambitious  politicians  saw  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  they  were 
the  real  simon-pure  friends  of  the  farmer,  and  they  became  active 
in  trying  to  bring  political  pressure  on  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. They  spent  weeks  at  some  of  the  State  general  assemblies, 
interfering  seriously  with  intelligent  legislation.  They  made 
speeches  in  the  country  where  farmers  were  losing  heavily  because  of 
the  quarantine  abolished,  and  stirred  up  a lot  of  dissatisfaction  and 
made  a lot  of  trouble  for  the  authorities  who  were  doing  their  best 
to  stamp  out  the  plague. 

The  conditions  which  I have  described  developed  very  quickly. 
Editors  of  agricultural  papers,  knowing  of  the  success  which  had 
followed  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  dealing  with 
previous  outbreaks  of  this  disease,  had  been  contenting  themselves 
with  giving  readers  the  news  and  information  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease.  All  at  once  they  came  to  see  that  the  live-stock 
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industry  of  the  entire  country  was  in  imminent  danger;  that  if  the 
disease  should  once  get  loose  in  the  country  our  system  of  handling 
live  stock  would  be  completely  disorganized,  and  our  pure  bred  in- 
terests might  possibty  be  wiped  out,  and  we  would  lose  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  through  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  Wallace’s  Farmer  very  promptly 
adopted  a definite  policy,  to  which  it  has  adhered.  With  the  full 
realization  that  some  of  our  veterinarians  had  bungled,  and  that 
probabty  there  was  incompetence  in  places  of  responsibility,  and  that 
the  method  of  establishing  quarantine  was  illogical  and  worked  great 
hardships  on  thousands  of  innocent  farmers,  nevertheless  it  seemed 
to  us  imperative  that  the  veterinary  authorities  should  be  sustained, 
that  the  policy  of  stamping  out  the  disease  by  the  destruction  of  in- 
fected animals  might  be  vigorously  pursued. 

When  the  prairie  fire  is  sweeping  down  on  the  home  is  no  time  to 
call  folks  together  to  ascertain  who  started  it.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  put  out  the  fire,  obeying  the  orders  of  the  men  who  seem  to  know 
best  how  to  fight  it.  No  time  should  be  wasted  in  listening  to  med- 
dlesome fellows  who  run  about  shouting,  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
men  who  are  throwing  up  the  fire  guards  and  wielding  the  wet  sacks. 

We  felt  that  the  time  to  settle  with  incompetence  was  after  the 
disease  had  been  stamped  out;  and  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
impress  upon  the  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  country  the  magni- 
tude of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  We  think  it  fair  to  as- 
sume that  most  errors  which  have  been  made  have  been  errors  of 
judgment,  to  which  all  men  are  liable.  It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that 
incompetent  men  will  be  weeded  out,  that  more  effective  methods  of 
handling  the  disease  will  be  developed,  and  that  the  public  will  in 
the  future  be  effectually  guarded  against  such  outbreaks. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  agricultural  press  should 
unitedly  oppose  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  State  or  Federal 
veterinarians  by  injunction  or  otherwise.  Interference  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  methods  which  have  been  found  best  to  follow  in 
stamping  out  this  disease  must  naturally  compel  the  people  to 
undergo  verjr  great  and  severe  losses.  There  has  been  much  talk  of 
incompetent  veterinarians.  Many  of  them  have  been  accused  of 
charging  exorbitant  fees.  Without  passing  on  the  merits  of  such 
criticism,  it  must  be  clear  to  any  man  who  will  think  about  it  that  the 
more  we  trifle  with  the  disease  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  in- 
competence and  graft.  The  delays  in  the  work  of  eradication  caused 
by  court  injunctions  secured  at  different  times  have  cost  the  entire 
live-stock  industry  millions  of  dollars.  The  agricultural  press  should 
endeavor  to  create  a sentiment  which  will  make  it  impossible  to  delay 
the  work  of  eradication  by  appeal  to  the  courts. 

And  this  work  of  eradication  will  be  delayed  by  injunction  or 
otherwise  unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to  pay  the  whole  value 
of  the  animals  which  it  sacrifices  for  the  public  welfare.  There  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  full  value  of  feeding  cattle  or 
of  the  ordinary  dairy  and  young  stock  on  the  farm.  There  will  be 
difficulty  in  determining  the  full  value  of  pure-bred  herds;  but  this 
can  safely  be  left  to  a committee  of  three,  one  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  one  the  State  authorities,  and  the  other 
the  owner  of  the  herd.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  whole  live- 
stock industry  and  the  community  at  large  if  they  had  paid  two  or 
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even  three  times  the  actual  value  of  the  animals  rather  than  have 
the  work  delayed  by  injunction  or  otherwise. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  an  emergency  fund  be  created, 
both  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  various  State  govern- 
ments, to  be  used  only  on  an  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Farmers  are 
often  not  willing  to  take  the  promise  to  pay  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. They  would  be  much  more  willing  to  see  their  herds  sacrificed 
if  they  knew  the  money  was  in  the  Treasury  and  could  be  paid  on  the 
spot. 

It  may  cost  the  agricultural  paper  something  and  sometimes  a 
good  deal  to  take  this  stand  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  of  the  regulations  of  the  departments  of  State  and  Nation.  It 
may  haA7e  subscribers  and  advertisers  who  feel  that  this  attitude 
tends  to  involve  them  in  great  financial  loss,  and  often  at  a time 
when  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  the  business  of  growing  hogs  or 
feeding  cattle.  If,  however,  the  paper  has  been  so  conducted  as  to 
Avin  the  confidence  of  the  subscriber  and  the  adA7ertiser  in  the  honesty, 
integrity,  and  ability  of  its  management,  and  if  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  a sympathetic  way  aiid  in  view  of  the  effect  on  the  entire 
community,  the  correctness  of  its  course  will  be  in  time  vindicated. 
First,  last,  and  all  the  time  an  agricultural  paper,  to  succeed,  must 
be  conducted  in  the  iuterest  of  the  farm  folk  as  a whole  and  not  of 
particular  individuals  or  classes  of  individuals. 

While  the  agricultural  press,  as  I haATe  said,  should  stand  squarely 
for  the  policy  of  eradicating  this  disease,  and  should  support  firmly 
the  authorities  who  have  this  work  in  charge,  it  should  insist,  once 
we  ha\7e  this  outbreak  stamped  out,  that  there  be  a very  thorough 
cleaning  out  of  the  incompetents  in  both  Federal  and  State  veterinary 
departments.  It  should  insist  further  that  methods  shall  be  per- 
fected now  that  will  enable  the  authorities,  in  case  of  future  out- 
breaks, to  handle  them  more  Augorously  and  with  less  inconA^enience 
and  loss  to  those  whose  cattle  are  healthy.  A quarantine  system 
should  be  devised  which  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  take  in  such 
large  areas,  and  which  will  make  it  possible  to  enforce  a real  quaran- 
tine about  the  infected  farms.  We  should  oppose  any  effort  to  fix 
by  law  the  size  of  quarantine  areas.  In  some  cases  a satisfactory 
quarantine  could  be  established  about  the  farm  on  which  the  disease 
exists.  In  other  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  quarantine  for  a radius 
of  3 to  5 miles  about  the  place;  while  under  still  other  conditions, 
a much  larger  area  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the 
disease  getting  away.  This  is  a matter  which  can  best  be  determined 
by  veterinary  authorities.  The  agricultural  press  should  endeavor 
to  create  a sentiment  in  the  country  which  will  result  in  the  people 
of  the  community  cooperating  Avith  the  authorities  in  making  such 
quarantine  really  effective.  We  must  try  to  bring  about  a feeling 
of  confidence  between  the  veterinarians  and  the  farmers  and  stock- 
men,  and  wipe  out  the  feeling  of  antagonism  which  existed  in  so 
many  places,  and  which  added  so  much  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
during  the  past  outbreak. 

The  agricultural  press  is  neither  infallible  nor  omniscient,  nor  free 
from  bias  or  prejudice.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to  keep  an  open  mind 
on  questions  of  this  sort,  and  publish  with  courage  what  it  believes 
to  be  the  truth,  haAfing  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
the  exact  truth.  [Applause.] 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  desires 
to  speak  on  this  subject  cf  the  agricultural  press. 

Mr.  Horine.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  purpose  of  this  meeting, 
which  is  a campaign  of  education,  would  fail,  almost,  without  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  agricultural  press.  There  are  two  factors 
in  this  country  that  can  do  the  most  in  the  defense  of  the  live-stock 
industry  in  such  epidemics  as  this  country  has  passed  through  this 
year  and  last  year.  These  are,  in  the  main,  the  country  bankers  and 
the  editors  of  the  agricultural  press.  If  these  men  at  the  head  of  the 
banks  and  the  local  agricultural  papers  can  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  situation  and  lend  their  help,  a campaign  of  education  can  be 
instituted  that  will  accomplish  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  their  representatives  are  attempting  to  accomplish.  Without 
that  help  the  results  are  well  nigh  impossible.  Whatever  can  be 
directed,  then,  to  the  editors  of  the  agricultural  and  local  press  that 
will  help  them  in  the  work  of  pushing  this  campaign  of  education 
will  be  of  the  most  value  to  the  entire  industry  of  the  Nation,  and 
those  who  can  help  by  offering  facts,  figures,  or  suggestions  or  advice 
of  any  kind  that  may  be  useful  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  & Transit  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  realized 
the  fact  that  a campaign  of  education  is  vitally  necessary  in  order 
that  authorities  may  accomplish  their  work,  and  we  have  put  out  over 
the  country  over  300,000  pieces  of  mail  matter  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I believe  in  publicity.  When  the  cards  were  dealt  I 
drew  the  editorship  of  the  Farmer’s  Review.  I want  to  say  that  we 
have  insisted  most  persistently  that  this  foot-and-mouth  disease 
be  cleaned  up.  We  have  realized  that  our  only  dependence  in  this 
country  to  clean  it  up  has  been  the  veterinarian.  So  long  as  they 
have  been  fighting  our  fight,  we  shall  stand  by  them.  When  the 
job  is  done,  if  there  is  incompetence  shown,  we  shall  be  as  ready  as 
any  to  condemn  it.  I happened  into  Dr.  Jenison’s  office  one  day  a few 
weeks  ago,  and  I said  to  Dr.  Jenison : “ I am  going  down  State. 
The  farmers  are  going  to  ask  me  about  the  quarantine  regulations 
you  have  been  imposing.  What  am  I going  to  tell  them  for  you  ? ” 
He  saw  my  point  and  got  out  his  map  and  showed  me  step  by  step 
what  the  Federal  officers  had  done,  and  he  had  a logical  reason  for 
everything  they  had  done.  I grew  enthusiastic,  and  I said,  “ Dr. 
Jenison,  why  don’t  you  Federal  people  go  out  and  tell  the  farmers  of 
Illinois  exactly  what  you  have  told  me  here  to-day  ? ” If  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  could  have  seen  its  way  to  do  that,  to  do 
more  than  make  regulations — to  explain  them — t am  sure  that  this 
conference  would  not  be  held  here  to-day. 

Mr.  McLean.  In  connection  with  what  the  last  speaker  has  said, 
I want  to  mention  an  instance  in  our  experience.  This  infection 
started  with  us  when  the  hog  serum  was  used,  and  spread  very 
rapidly  in  certain  parts  of  our  county.  Parts  of  our  county  adopted 
drastic  means  of  themselves  for  quarantine  purposes.  . Other  parts 
were  not  so  good,  and  the  infection  spread  more  rapidly.  It  had 
been  confined  practically  to  the  northern  portion  of  our  county,  but 
it  got  to  such  proportions  that  we  called  a meeting  of  the  local 
bankers  of  our  county  and  appointed  a committee  to  work  with  the 
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authorities  at  Washington.  When  we  got  there  we  were  received 
by  Dr.  Melvin  in  the  finest  possible  way.  They  took  pains  to  explain 
patiently  to  us  why  McDonough  County  was  not  the  only  county  on 
the  map,  and  they  had  some  good  reasons.  We  were  objecting 
seriously  to  the  county  quarantine.  I still  believe  that  they  might 
be  modified  somewhat,  but  in  talking  with  Dr.  Melvin  and  his  asso- 
ciates, they  conceded  a great  many  arguments  we  offered,  and  finally, 
as  a partial  release,  they  told  us  that  we  could  ship  from  the  8 unin- 
fected townships  on  condition  that  we  should  not  ship  out  of  the 
State,  because,  as  they  stated,  no  other  quarantine  officer  would  allow 
that,  and  we  could  not  go  through  any  public  stockyard.  In  other 
words,  they  showed  us  they  were  there  to  help  us  as  much  as  they 
could  without  running  the  risk  of  spreading  that  infection  farther. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  unable  to  have  the  packers  take 
our  goods;  we  hope  we  can  before  we  get  through.  After  all  the 
courtesy  extended  by  the  department,  they  even  went  further.  They 
have  been  calling  meetings  all  through  our  county,  and  their  men 
have  been  talking  to  the  quarantine  officers,  and  I believe  it  has 
done  more  good  than  anything  we  had  down  there  in  dissipating 
prejudice  against  quarantine.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Bayard.  I am  in  hearty  accord  with  everything  Mr.  Wallace 
said.  I found  in  my  editorial  duties  I was  going  to  have  to  say 
something  about  foot-and-mouth  disease.  I had  been  through  the 
1908  outbreak  and  knew  the  policy  in  that  outbreak.  But  I wanted 
to  know  more  about  it,  so  I went  and  got  on  a rubber  suit,  and  the 
boys  gave  me  a degree  of  Ph.  D.,  or  D.  Ph.,  or  something,  and  I 
went  out  to  help  kill  these  cattle  and  get  some  experience.  Well,  I 
got  all  I wanted.  Gentlemen,  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  war,  and 
you  know  what  war  is.  I refer  you  to  the  late  Gen.  Sherman.  I 
helped  to  kill  quite  a few  cattle.  I got  some  experience  that  way,  and 
I thought  I knew  something  about  it.  Mr.  Wallace  referred  a while 
ago  to  something  that  struck  us  very  strongly.  We  lost  thousands 
of  dollars  in  advertising;  more  perhaps  than  the  others,  because 
they  were  not  in  the  heart  of  the  outbreak  as  we  were.  We  couldn’t 
ship  from  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia.  Our  live-stock  advertising 
went  down.  There  was  very  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear,  not 
only  by  advertisers  but  by  subscribers,  to  back  up  on  this  question 
and  go  the  other  way.  But,  gentlemen,  it  doesn’t  pay  for  any  man 
who  is  a man  to  back  up  when  he  knows  he  is  right.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  wrong;  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  going  to  pay.  Thou- 
sands of  cattle  in  Ohio  had  to  come  to  market.  Lots  of  breeders  had 
to  ship  across  State  lines,  and  I think  Dr.  Melvin  will  assure  you 
that  I tried  to  do  my  best  to  get  them  to  ship  across  State  lines. 
Selfish,  as  we  all  are  in  this  thing,  I thought  at  one  time  I was  going 
to  get  this  stock  across  the  State  line,  and  just  about  that  time  a 
case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  came  into  the  Pittsburgh  market  by 
express  and  knocked  me  into  a cocked  hat.  They  all  “ cussed  ” me ; 
my  readers  cussed;  and  I got  enough  letters  cussing  me  to  bed  a 
mule.  The  more  I came  in  contact  with  these  veterinarians  and 
asked  them,  and  went  to  them  in  the  right  spirit,  the  more  I saw 
that  they  had  a good  reason  for  the  things  they  were  doing.  And 
I believe  if  all  of  us,  instead  of  standing  away  off  and  cussing  the 
veterinarians,  would  go  to  them  in  the  right  spirit  and  ask  them  why 
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thus  and  so,  why  these  regulations,  that  we  would  be  more  patient 
with  such  things  as  quarantines  and  restrictions.  I know  we  had 
lots  of  them,  and  at  first  I though  too  many  of  them;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a good  reason  for  all  of  them.  The  real  problem  is  not 
to  get  rid  of  quarantines  and  restrictions  right  away,  but  to  get  rid 
of  the  disease  right  away ; then  you  will  get  rid  of  your  restrictions. 
I appeal  to  all  of  you,  editors,  common  folks,  whatever  you  are,  to 
try  to  find  out  the  facts  and  the  truth  about  this  matter  and  the  rea- 
son for  these  quarantines  and  understand  them,  and  you  will  have 
more  patience  with  those  who  are  dealing  with  them.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Gregory.  When  the  disease  broke  out  here  in  Illinois  a little 
over  a year  ago  the  sentiment  among  our  farmers  was  very  pro- 
nounced against  the  entire  policy  of  killing  cattle.  It  was  a new 
thing.  The  farmers  could  hardly  believe  that  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  State  live-stock  commission  would  kill 
valuable  cattle  by  the  hundreds,  by  the  thousands,  and  bury  them. 
They  couldn’t  understand  it.  They  couldn’t  realize  that  such  a thing 
could  possibly  be  necessary — that  that  was  the  only  way  to  control 
the  disease.  We  have  a great  many  foreign  farmers,  especially  in 
the  territory  that  was  first  infected.  As  Mr.  Wallace  has  told  you, 
they  told  a great  many  stories  about  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  their  wrnrd  was  accepted 
and  believed  by  their  neighbors.  They  said  the  disease  wasn’t  serious, 
that  it  was  about  like  pink  eye,  and  their  neighbors  believed  them. 
At  the  time  the  first  work  of  eradication  started,  I don’t  believe  that 
in  the  infected  districts  there  was  one  farmer  out  of  ten  who  would 
support  the  policy  of  the  Government,  who  believed  that  the  slaugh- 
ter policy  was  necessary.  And  I firmly  believe  at  this  time  that  if  it 
had  not  been  that  the  farm  papers  in  this  section  circulating 
among  these  farmers  had  unanimously  backed  up  the  Government 
and  the  State  in  this  slaughter  policy — I don’t  believe  they  could  have 
made  that  work  successful,  because  they  would  have  met  with  united 
opposition.  It  took  a good  deal  of  explaining,  a good  deal  of  a kind 
of  explaining  that  the  veterinary  inspectors  did  not  have  to  do,  and 
that  a good  many  of  them  did  not  have  the  tact  nor  the  diplomacy 
to  do,  to  induce  these  farmers  to  keep  their  hands  off.  The  farm 
papers  in  this  territory  have  been  unanimous  in  upholding  the 
slaughter  policy  of  the  bureau  and  of  the  live-stock  commission,  and 
I believe  that  their  work  in  upholding  that  policy  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  gaining  the  local  cooperation  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  controlling  this  disease. 

Another  important  thing  that  the  farm  papers  in  this  territory 
have  done  has  been  the  encouragement  of  local  organizations.  The 
community  in  Illinois  that  was  most  successful  in  getting  rid  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  was  Sugar  Grove  Township,  in  Kane  County, 
where  the  people  got  together  and  enforced  quarantines  of  their  own 
five  times  as  strict  as  the  Federal  officials  or  State  officials  could  pos- 
sibly enforce.  These  farmers  barred  up  the  roads.  They  didn’t  care 
what  the  law  was.  They  had  no  authority  from  law  to  hire  guards, 
to  put  them  around  these  farms,  but  they  did  it.  They  didn’t  stop 
for  law  or  authority.  They  did  things  that  the  State  and  Govern- 
ment said  they  didn’t  have  authority  to  do.  The  farm  papers  en- 
couraged this,  told  what  the  people  in  that  township  and  in  other 
localities  were  doing,  and  were  instrumental  in  encouraging  farmers 
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in  other  localities  to  do  the  same  thing  to  bring  about  the  degree  of 
local  cooperation  necessary  to  control  this  disease. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  State  and  Federal  authorities  on 
the  part  of  papers  here.  I do  not  entirely  agree  with  some  of  the 
speakers  who  say  that  all  criticism  should  be  suspended  until  after 
the  disease  is  entirely  cleaned  up.  I am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  it  would  have  been  a mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  a farm 
paper  in  this  Territory  to  back  up  everything  done  by  State  and 
Federal  authorities.  I am  satisfied  that  it  would  have  been  a mistaken 
policy  to  have  told  our  readers,  our  farmers,  that  everything  done  by 
State  and  Federal  men  was  right  simply  because  the}^  were  sanitary 
authorities,  educated  veterinarians,  when  we  knew  absolutely  that 
a great  many  things  they  did  were  not  right.  Had  we  put  ourselves 
in  that  position  we  would  have  been  taken  among  our  intelligent 
readers  as  simply  mouthpieces  of  the  veterinarians,  of  the  authorities. 
Our  influence,  our  standing  among  farmers,  would  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  that,  because  the  farmers  would  have  known  absolutely 
that  we  were  not  telling  the  truth.  One  function  of  any  kind  of  a 
paper  is  to  tell  the  news,  to  tell  all  the  truth ; and  in  following  that 
policy,  in  pointing  out  at  the  time  some  of  the  mistakes  that  were 
being  made,  we  gained  the  confidence  of  farmers  much  more  than  if 
we  had  covered  up  those  things.  It  encouraged  our  readers  to  believe 
that  we  were  telling  the  truth  when  we  told  them  that  the  way  to 
conquer  this  disease  was  to  kill  and  bury  the  cattle.  When  we  told 
them  of  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made,  were  unsparing  in  our  con- 
demnations of  the  officials  who  made  those  mistakes,  the  farmers  be- 
lieved much  more  readily  that  we  were  telling  the  truth  when  we 
told  them  they  must  back  up  the  officials  to  the  limit  in  killing, 
slaughtering,  and  quarantining. 

For  that  reason  I believe  that  a certain  amount  of  criticism  at  the 
time  criticism  is  due  is  wrorth  ten  times  as  much  as  it  is  after  the 
thing  is  over.  Criticism  is  much  more  effective  at  such  a time.  And 
while,  as  I say,  the  Prairie  Farmer  has  been  at  times  severe  in  its 
criticism,  I have  no  apologies  to  make  for  that  criticism.  I believed 
at  the  time,  and  still  believe,  that  the  criticism  made  was  just,  that 
it  was  necessary,  that  there  was  a place  for  it  at  that  time,  that  it  did 
a good  deal  of  good,  and  that  the  good  we  were  able  to  do  in  backing 
up  the  policy  of  eradicating  the  disease  was  greater,  that  we  attained 
the  victory  much  more  thoroughly  by  telling  the  whole  truth.  I 
believe  that  should  be  done  at  all  times.  I think  that  is  the  primary 
function  of  a public  organ,  of  a paper  that  comes  to  the  ear  of  the 
public,  to  bring  out  those  things,  telling  the  whole  truth,  telling  the 
truth  about  quarantines  that  are  unscientific,  that  are  not  based  on 
common  sense.  You  can’t  go  out  and  explain  to  a farmer  that  a man 
3 miles  from  the  State  or  county  line  should  be  absolutely  tied  up, 
while  a man  the  other  side  of  the  State  line  should  be  free.  You 
can’t  tell  him  that  that  is  based  on  common  sense.  You  can’t  defend 
the  action  of  authorities  in  defending  that  kind  of  a quarantine.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  try.  If  you  try  it  the  readers  won’t  believe  anything 
you  say.  Criticize  where  criticism  is  due,  and  the  end  will  be  gained 
a good  deal  quicker,  and  the  purpose  of  all  of  us — getting  rid  of  this 
disease — will  be  gained,  not  by  covering  up  everything,  not  by  cover- 
ing up  anjdhing,  but  bv  thrashing  these  things  out  in  public;  and 
when  I say  “ in  public  ” I don’t  mean  in  a gathering  of  this  kind, 
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which  is  only  a small  part  of  the  public,  but  by  printing  those  things, 
letting  farmers  discuss  them.  Our  farmers  are  intelligent;  we  don’t 
need  to  keep  the  truth  from  them.  If  the  whole  situation  is  placed 
before  them  their  decision  will  be  all  right,  and  I believe  the  right 
policy  for  a farm  paper  to  pursue  is  to  put  the  whole  truth  before  its 
readers,  all  the  information  that  the  resources  of  that  publication 
can  get,  and  let  them  judge  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Lispie.  I happened  to  be  one  of  the  fortunates  or  unfortunates 
quarantined  in  that  first  outbreak.  The  Federal  men,  and  also  the 
State  men,  acted  the  perfect  gentlemen  all  the  way  through.  I think 
the  farmers  have  been  unjustly  criticized  by  persons  who  did  not 
know  all  about  it.  My  hogs  were  vaccinated  two  weeks  before  with 
Chicago  serum.  It  was  all  over  the  county  that  my  stock  were  vac- 
cinated with  this  serum.  This  place  was  about  2 miles  from  where 
I lived.  I saw  these  hogs  had  a very  severe  case  of  the  cholera.  I 
had  2 calves,  2 sows,  and  65  head  of  fall  shoats.  I was  on  the  place 
every  day  until  quarantined,  and  when  they  found  it  and  decided  it 
was  foot-and-mouth  disease  they  quarantined  the  premises.  I said, 
“ That  is  peculiar.  Why,  these  hogs  are  all  getting  better.”  Our 
State  veterinarian  said,  “ You  are  quarantined,”  and  I said  “All 
right.  I will  abide  by  the  quarantine.  I am  quarantined,  all  right.” 
It  was  three  or  four  weeks  before  they  came  and  killed  that  stuff  and 
disinfected  the  place,  and  we  maintained  a quarantine  as  much  as  we 
possibly  could.  My  man  never  went  off  the  farm,  and  I never  went 
on  the  farm.  Of  course,  the  roads  were  not  shut  up.  But  the  thing 
that  I could  not  understand  is  that  if  this  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
so  awfully  contagious,  why  I did  not  carry  that  disease  home  ? It  is 
a hard  proposition  for  us  farmers  to  understand  that.  Even  after 
we  were  quarantined,  I condemned  the  Federal  people  for  not  coming 
and  doing  this  work.  I raised  a racket  with  the  assistant  State 
veterinarian  at  the  time,  and  he  said  “ I can  not  get  the  Federal  men. 
They  are  too  busy.”  It  was  two  weeks  before  they  killed  the  stuff, 
and  another  two  weeks  before  they  got  the  place  disinfected.  How 
can  you  blame  the  farmer  under  these  conditions  for  kicking  about 
them  ? I think  the  Federal  men  have  treated  me  fine  and  have  done 
all  that  could  be  done,  and  our  assistant  State  veterinarian  did  all 
that  could  be  done,  and  maybe  I didn’t  do  the  thing  just  right.  I 
did  all  that  the  law  said.  It  was  a kind  of  a bitter  pill.  The  direc- 
tions said  take  it,  and  I took  it.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  D.  A.  Wallace.  I would  like  to  say  a word  about  a little 
experience  we  have  had  in  Minnesota.  I believe  that  in  that  experi- 
ence there  is  a suggestion  to  this  conference.  Some  of  you  know 
that  Minnesota  has  been  the  pioneer  in  live-stock  sanitary  work  and 
has  had  a very  efficient  sanitary  corps  for  some  11  or  12  years.  We 
have  had  a little  experience  with  infectious  diseases  in  Minnesota, 
especially  tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  other  infectious  diseases;  and 
on  looking  over  the  report  of  our  sanitary  board  I was  surprised  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  our  pure-bred  cattle  are  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Glanders  has  practically  been  eliminated,  although  we  previously 
had  a lot  of  it.  As  you  know,  Minnesota  was  surrounded  by  States 
which  were  infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  A carload  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  cattle  came  across  the  State,  and  the  disease 
came  very  close  to  the  borders  of  the  State  at  that  time ; but  we  had 
no  infection  until  last  August,  when  a shipment  of  serum  came  into 
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the  southern  part  of  Minnesota  and  was  supposed  to  infect  a herd 
in  Dodge  County.  It  is  this  experience  in  Dodge  County  which  I 
would  like  to  state  to  this  audience.  When  this  outbreak  occurred, 
the  cooperation  between  the  State  officials  and  the  farmers  was  per- 
fect, and  in  all  of  our  experience  I have  never  heard  one  complaint 
from  the  farmers  about  the  work  of  the  veterinarians,  either  State 
or  Federal.  In  fact,  it  was  the  most  thorough  sort  of  cooperation, 
and  they  assisted  the  State  in  every  possible  way.  We  are  proud  to 
say  that  that  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  confined  to  the 
original  farm  where  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  I believe  I am  safe 
in  saying  that  this  is  the  only  case  on  record  of  its  kind,  confining 
the  outbreak  to  the  original  farm ; and  we  are  proud  of  that  record. 
We  must  have  cooperation  when  we  have  an  infectious  disease  of  this 
sort,  and  we  feel  from  our  experiences  in  Minnesota  that  with  the 
same  sort  of  cooperation  we  had  last  August  we  will  be  in  a position 
where  we  do  not  have  to  fear  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  any  other 
thing. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  attend  this  meeting  simply 
as  a listener.  I heard  a few  remarks  that  I want  to  reply  to.  I 
don’t  want  to  tell  you  all  I know  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  be- 
cause I am  afraid  you  would  throw  me  out  of  the  meeting.  Unfor- 
tunately I was  elected  to  Congress  on  the  3d  of  November.  On  the 
4th  of  November  I found  myself  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
quarantine  for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  I remained  in  quarantine 
for  seven  months.  Now,  I am  a law-abiding  citizen,  and  I want 
those  who  enforce  the  law  to  be  law-abiding  themselves.  I don’t 
know  whether  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  paper  referred  to  me,  but  he  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  and  I take  this  means  of  replying  to  one  of  his 
remarks.  He  said  that  politicians  took  up  a great  deal  of  their 
time  in  going  to  the  legislature  and  inciting  the  farmers  to  agitation. 
I was  elected  to  represent  the  second  district  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I have  done  it  properly  or  not,  but  I have  tried 
to  do  it.  I was  within  a mile  of  the  so-called  first  case  in  Iowa 
County,  and  I had  a very  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  methods 
that  they  took  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  My  whole  attitude  for  sev- 
eral weeks  was  to  advise  the  farmers  to  obey  the  State  authorities. 
I never  changed  that  attitude  all  through  the  lamentable  experience 
that  the  second  congressional  district  underwent.  I found  that  in- 
stead of  stamping  the  disease  out  the  methods  thejr  pursued  were 
spreading  the  disease.  I went  to  the  veterinarians  and  practically 
on  my  knees  asked  them  to  change  their  methods,  and  I was  not  the 
only  one,  but  we  got  nothing  as  a result.  I looked  up  the  law,  and, 
gentlemen,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  know  that  you  live  under  a 
dual  form  of  government  and  there  is  no  law  for  a State  quarantine 
except  the  State  law.  The  rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
do  not  constitute  a law.  The  rules  that  were  enforced  upon  the 
people  of  the  second  congressional  district  of  Iowa  resulted  in  my 
people  losing  $250,000  worth  of  cholera  hogs.  I thought  that  they 
were  entitled  to  be  paid  for  them  as  well  as  the  man  who  had  his 
herd  slaughtered.  They  were  not  allowed  to  sell  these  hogs,  although 
ready  and  fit  to  be  sold. 

I went  to  the  legislature  and  tried  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
make  some  provision  for  that.  Then  I went  to  the  executive  council, 
which  is  the  real  power  in  the  State  of  Iowa  behind  the  quarantine, 
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and  I found  there  that  they  were  operating,  or  should  have  been 
operating,  under  a law  passed,  I think,  four  years  ago,  and  that  law 
is  still  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  has  never  been 
enforced  as  far  as  quarantine  matters  are  concerned.  I contended 
that  that  law  should  be  the  one  that  we  should  operate  under,  but 
they  were  enforcing  something  radically  different.  They  said  “ This 
law  is  indefinite,”  and  to  some  extent  I admitted  it,  and  said,  “ Gen- 
tlemen, we  should  have  a definite  law,”  and  the  legislature  said, 
“ That  is  what  we  want.”  I went  before  the  executive  council  and 
the  senate  and  house  committees  and  debated  the  thing  and  asked 
them  to  draw  up  a law.  There  are  no  politics  in  the  second  district. 
Every  man  that  was  a representative  in  the  house  or  senate,  Demo- 
crat as  well  as  Republican,  stood  solidly  behind  me.  This  morning 
you  heard  the  Democratic  senator  from  my  county  talk,  and  he  is 
with  me,  and  I am  with  him,  although  I am  a Republican.  Before 
going  to  the  legislature  I went  to  Washington  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  talked  with  the  highest  authorities  I could  get  to 
and  showed  them  the  proposed  bill,  and  they  found  no  objection 
to  it.  I went  back  home  and  laid  it  down  to  the  senate  committee, 
and  Senator  Doran  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  in- 
closed the  bill,  and  the  only  objection  coming  back  was  that  it  should 
be  3 miles  instead  of  1.  It  was  changed  to  conform  to  that  standard. 
That  bill  was  passed,  as  the  senator  has  said  this  morning,  by  a 
practically  unanimous  vote.  I think  there  were  nine  votes  in  both 
houses  against  it.  After  it  was  passed  it  was  vetoed  by  the  governor 
because  the  veterinary  department  of  the  State  of  Iowa  objected  to 
the  bill.  And  to-day  you  have  a law  on  your  statute  books  that  no 
man  knows  anything  about.  If  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to-morrow,  I venture  the 
assertion  that  there  would  be  an  injunction  at  once  on  the  officers 
enforcing  the  law,  and  I call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all 
that  lamentable  experience  there  was  not  an  injunction  served  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  We  went  through  it  and  took  our  losses  and  don’t 
like  to  be  called  not  law-abiding.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Munn.  I wish  to  emphasize  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
of  Minnesota.  If  those  who  are  interested  in  the  enforcement  of 
these  quarantine  regulations  would  let  the  people  understand  the 
reason  why  and  the  nature  of  such  enforcement,  as  Dr.  Ward,  of 
Minnesota,  always  does,  these  men  would  have  less  trouble.  We  have 
splendid  cooperation  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Wallace  says  our  pure-bred 
herds  are  almost  free  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  because  we  trust  the 
man  in  charge.  He  is  efficient  and  competent,  and  it  is  because  we 
have  given  him  the  sole  supervision  of  our  pure-bred  herds.  I know 
I have,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  he  has  inspected  mv  herd  and 
given  me  a certificate.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  breeders 
do  not  cooperate  with  the  veterinarians.  Of  course,  cooperation 
means  not  the  obedience,  on  one  side,  without  suggestion,  to  what  is 
demanded  or  required  on  the  other;  it  means  the  getting  together 
and  agreeing  upon  the  application  of  the  law  and  submitting  to  it 
and  aiding  in  its  enforcement;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
breeders  did  not  do  that. 

I want  to  put  a letter  in  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
just  what  the  attitude  of  the  breeders  is.  This  is  a letter  written  to 
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the  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Live  Stock  Commission  by  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Council.  This  is  not  a representa- 
tive body  of  dairymen,  but  a representative  body  of  all  breeders. 
When  this  second  outbreak  came  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
acting  for  all  these  breeders,  called  upon  the  officials  of  Illinois  and 
offered  the  services  of  this  association  and  its  influence  in  carrying 
out  the  quarantine  necessary  to  eradicate  the  disease  and  to  bring 
about  cooperation  between  the  breeders  and  the  officials. 


Chicago,  October  7,  1915. 


Hon.  B.  J.  Shanley, 

Chairman  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners, 

State  Building,  130  North  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


My  Dear  Sir:  Following  our  conversation  of  last  Monday  evening  on  the 
subject  of  your  lack  of  finance  for  the  board  to  forward  as  strong  a campaign 
for  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  as  they  would  like  to,  I desire  to 
correct  a statement  that  I made  to  you  at  that  time,  that  Mr.  J.  K.  Dering  some 
three  weeks  ago  had  proffered  to  Mr.  Patterson  and  Dr.  Brown  the  help  of 
the  cattlemen  to  your  board  for  a forceful  eradication  campaign  of  the  disease. 
I should  have  said  Mr.  Patterson  and  Dr.  Dyson. 

As  outlined  to  you  on  Monday,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  bring  together  the 
live-stock  breeders  of  each  county  wherein  the  disease  exists,  and  have  them 
organize  a cordon  of  guards  to  enforce  quarantine  or  such  other  work  as  your 
board  may  want  them  to  perform  under  your  direction.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  detail  in  this  communication,  as  that  can  be  gone  over  if  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  utilize  this  character  of  help  in  the  work.  The  question  of  police 
power  to  be  given  these  men  can  be  discussed  also  when  you  are  ready. 

I would  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  the  value  of  an  organization  of 
this  kind  coming  from  the  breeders  whose  investment  in  live  stock  is  perma- 
nent. They  are  engaged  in  a line  of  business  which  they  are  unable  to  unload 
at  a moment’s  notice  upon  the  public  market,  and  very  naturally  would  be 
keener  than  a commercial  cattleman  to  safeguard  every  possible  avenue  of 
chance  of  infection  to  their  herds  and  flocks ; and,  as  their  labor  would  be  of 
personal  interest,  the  question  of  your  financial  condition  would  be  of  no 
moment. 

As  I gave  you«a  copy  of  our  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  disease,  and 
showed  you  other  literature  we  are  getting  out,  I am  sure  you  must  realize  that 
the  breeders  who  are  members  of  the  organization  have  a deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  prompt  and  permanent  eradication  of  this  disease. 

Will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  up  this  question  at  your  own  convenience. 

Yours,  very  truly, 


W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary. 


This  same  organization  sent  out  50,000  copies  to  breeders  inform- 
ing them  of  the  importance  of  communicating  at  once  with  the 
authorities  in  charge  when  anything  suspicious  appeared.  I put  this 
in  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  breeders  are  not 
antagonistic,  but  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

A Member.  You  spoke  of  your  methods  of  handling  tuberculosis 
in  your  State.  Will  you  please  state  what  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Munn.  Dr.  Ward  is  here  and  can  tell  you  better  than  I can. 

Dr.  Ward.  We  have  a statute  in  Minnesota  which  requires  the 
breeder  to  give  to  the  purchaser  a certificate  of  health  for  every  pure- 
bred animal  which  is  sold,  which  certificate  of  health  is  good  for  one 
year.  The  result  has  been  that  the  majority  of  the  breeders  have 
their  herds  tested  annually,  and  certificates  of  health  are  issued  for 
anything  which  they  may  desire  to  sell  within  that  period  of  time. 
This  statute  was  enacted  at  a meeting  of  the  legislature  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  when  a commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  test,  and  it  was  shown  that  tuberculosis  was  spread  through  the 
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pure-bred  cattle  and  that  farmers  had  frequently  found  pure-bred 
cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis  and  in  that  way  disease  spread.  It 
was  thought  that  a statute  of  that  kind  would  assist  materially  in 
controlling  the  disease. 

Mr.  Swift.  Everybody  here  is  trying  to  hide  behind  the  law.  In 
other  words,  there  is  nobody  but  what  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  There  must  be  some  little  fire  somewhere 
to  have  caused  the  smoke,  and  let  me  tell  you  something  of  what  that 
fire  is  and  why  it  is.  Surrounding  the  city  of  Chicago,  furnishing 
milk  to  this  city,  are  60,000  farms.  Of  that  number  65  per  cent  are 
tenant  farms.  Of  that  65  per  cent  of  tenant  farmers  80  per  cent  are 
foreigners.  A great  many  of  them  have  come  from  foreign  countries 
where  this  disease  has  been  prevalent.  A dairy  herd  is  not  an  article 
of  commodity.  It  is  not  the  thing  that  the  man  buys  and  sells.  It 
is  his  tool  of  trade.  It  is  the  hammer  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  that 
drives  the  nail.  In  other  words,  the  dairy  cow  is  the  means  by  which 
the  dairyman  makes  a living.  He  makes  a living  by  the  work  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  children  from  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  to  9 
o’clock  at  night,  and  it  is  a poor  living,  too.  He  sees  the  tools  of  his 
trade  confiscated  under  his  nose.  He  asks  where  the  money  is  coming 
from.  Do  you  wonder  he  asks  it?  I don’t.  I have  been  in  sympathy 
with  that  foreign  neighbor  of  mine  and  with  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren ever  since  the  day  the  cattle  were  taken  off  his  farm  and  his 
occupation  taken  away  from  him.  He  has  no  occupation.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  paid  him  a little  money — half  of  the 
value  of  his  cattle.  He  had  nothing  to  do.  They  went  to  town.  The 
children  had  no  work.  Pretty  soon  that  money  was  spent.  The 
State  didn’t  pay  him ; hasn’t  paid  him  yet ; will  pay  him,  I think,  in 
time.  But  in  the  meantime  he  is  living  and  he  is  going  into  debt,  and 
he  has  nothing  to  pay  the  bills  with.  When  he  gets  that  money  from 
the  State  it  is  used  to  pay  his  bills.  He  has  no  more' tools  to  go  for- 
ward with  his  occupation.  Do  you  wonder  that  he  objects  to  the 
tools  being  confiscated,  and  that  he  hides  that  disease  just  as  long  as 
he  can  ? What  is  the  remedy  ? The  remedy  is  that  when  those  cattle 
are  taken  the  money  is  there  to  pay  for  them,  their  full  value,  and 
that  he  may  understand  that  within  a reasonable  time  he  can  go  for- 
ward with  his  employment;  that  he  and  his  wife  and  children  can 
again  go  to  work  with  the  tools  of  trade. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  That  is  a very  excellent  suggestion,  and  I hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  If  Dr.  Kiernan  is  here  I should  like  to 
hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Kiernan.  I wish  to  concur  in  and  reiterate  the  sent,  men  t 
expressed  that  every  veterinarian  and  every  inspector  who  has  taken 
a part  in  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  wishes  to  cooper- 
ate. For  I see  very  plainly,  not  only  in  the  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  other  diseases  of  live  stock,  but  in  every  pursuit 
of  life  where  the  public  is  involved,  that  cooperation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  success.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers  and 
business  men  and  bankers  and  citizens  the  work  of  eradicating  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  would  be  drawn  out  to  great  length.  With  their 
cooperation,  the  disease  can  be  quickly  checked  and  soon  eradicated. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  only  for  the  past  three  weeks  to  be 
associated  with  the  farmers  and  the  State  officials  in  McDonough 
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County,  111.,  in  the  eradication  of  this  disease.  McDonough  County 
has  probably  suffered  as  much  if  not  more  from  the  disease  than 
any  community  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  In  all  there  have 
been  about  200  herds  destroyed  on  168  premises  in  that  compara- 
tively small  county.  Everybody  is  interested  to  know  how  this 
disease  has  been  spread  so  widely.  To  that  end  an  investigation  was 
made  for  two  weeks,  and  I have  some  data  that  will  give  some 
enlightenment  on  the  subject.  This  information  was  obtained  by 
bureau  inspectors  directly  from  the  farmers  and  of  the  herds  which 
were  destroyed.  They  were  questioned  as  to  all  the  information  they 
had  as  to  how  the  disease  reached  their  herds,  and  their  answers  were 
put  down  in  memorandum  books  and  later  compiled. 

There  are  in  McDonough  County  11  townships.  In  Blandinsville 
Township  there  were  but  2 infected  herds,  in  Bushnell  26,  in  Macomb 
26,  and  in  Walnut  Grove  37 ; a total  of  162  premises  in  McDonough, 
and  6 premises  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Fulton.  Of  these  35 
herds  were  destroyed  on  account  of  the  infection  being  spread  by 
the  close  community  of  the  herds,  as  we  have  termed  it — where  there 
was  simply  a wire  fence  between  the  herds.  F orty-eight  cases  were 
carried  by  the  visiting  of  farmers  and  in  the  exchange  of  work. 
Thirty-three  cases  were  carried  by  dogs.  Twelve  cases  were  carried 
by  thrashing  crews.  Four  cases  were  carried  by  nut  gatherers. 
Thirteen  were  probably  carried  by  chickens,  turkeys,  and  birds. 
Four  were  probably  carried  by  contaminated  streams;  2 by  contami- 
nated hog-cholera  serum ; 2 probably  by  cats.  The  manner  in  which 
the  disease  was  carried  in  9 cases  is  unknown. 

As  one  of  the  speakers  has  said,  the  disease  is  most  frequently 
spread  before  the  affected  case  is  found.  In  order  to  combat  this 
disease  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  the  spreading  of  the  infec- 
tion ; and  if  48  farmers  spread  the  disease  around  to  48  farms,  isn’t 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  their  cooperation  by  remaining  at 
home  if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  through  with  the  disease  at  all? 
If  33  cases  are  spread  by  dogs,  isn’t  it  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
dogs  be  kept  at  home,  be  confined,  or  chained  so  that  they  can  not 
go  out? 

In  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  people,  we  thought  of  holding 
some  meetings  in  the  district  where  the  infection  was  great,  but 
outside  of  the  infected  area.  We  considered  the  danger  of  the  spread 
of  the  infection  by  gathering  the  farmers  together  at  meetings,  but 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  cooperation  seemed  to  more  than 
outweigh  the  danger  incident  to  gathering  them  together.  In  a period 
of  two  weeks  15  meetings  were  held  in  McDonough  and  Fulton 
Counties.  In  all  there  were  3,000  farmers  present.  At  the  meeting 
at  Macomb  we  had  as  large  a gathering  as  there  is  here  to-day.  After 
explaining  to  those  present  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  spread,  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  to  the  farmers, 
and  we  answered  questions.  At  each  meeting  we  provided  a large 
washtub  that  contained  about  3 inches  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  solu- 
tion, 1 to  500,  and  we  asked  them  as  a manifestation  of  their  cooper- 
ation that  before  leaving  the  meeting  hall  each  person  dip  his  soles 
into  that  bichlorid  solution.  At  every  meeting  we  had  splendid 
cooperation.  Numerous  questions  were  asked,  and  we  answered  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  told  them  frankly  and  freely  that  we 
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did  not  possess  all  the  information  regarding  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease; that  we  could  not  explain  to  them  the  exact  virus  or  bacteria 
or  organism  that  was  carrying  the  disease,  but  we  knew  that  it  was 
of  an  infectious  nature,  and  that  it  spread  rapidly;  and  that 
seemed  to  satisfy  those  present.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  disease  having  been  carried  away  from  any  of 
those  meetings;  and  further,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  up 
to  the  present  time  no  new  cases  have  appeared  in  either  one  of  those 
counties  outside  of  those  radii  where  the  disease  existed  at  that  time. 
The  farmers  are  cooperating.  They  are  staying  at  home,  and  to  a 
large  extent  they  are  keeping  their  dogs  there. 

At  the  outset  of  the  disease,  as  I am  told,  requests  were  made  upon 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  sheriff  of  that  county  to  cooperate. 
The  sheriff  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  do  his  duty  providing  the 
county  or  the  State  would  pay  him  his  fees.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  such  arrangement  has  been  made.  But  I believe  that  if  McDon- 
ough County  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  again  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  the  State  would  obtain  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  all  its  people.  It  is  up  to  us,  State  and  Federal  forces,  to 
inform  the  public  fully  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  we 
are  attacking. 

In  the  work  in  which  I am  regularly  employed,  the  eradication 
of  the  cattle  tick,  there  was  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  several 
years  ago.  We  had  regulations  in  order  to  eradicate  the  ticks,  and 
we  made  feeble  efforts  to  get  the  cooperation  of  local  authorities  and 
State  authorities ; but  when  our  efforts  were  directed  to  put  the  work 
into  operation  in  the  country  we  found  that  the  farmers  did  not  un- 
derstand what  we  were  trying  to  do.  And  then  we  started  at  the 
other  end.  We  went  out  into  the  country  and  worked  back  to  the 
city,  to  the  supervisors  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners;  and 
we  found  that  when  the  people  were  apprised  of  the  ideas  and  the 
methods  that  we  were  going  to  employ,  and  were  fully  informed  of 
the  objects  of  our  work,  we  obtained  their  hearty  cooperation.  And 
in  our  territory  now,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  opposition  of  the 
farmers,  when  the  matter  of  tick  eradication  is  put  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  as  it  has  been  in  a number  of  States  this  year,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Alabama  counties,  it  is  frequently  carried  by  more  than 
10  to  1. 

It  is  true  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  they  have  not  all 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  Everyone — the  farmers,  the 
railroads,  possibly  the  stockyards,  and  perhaps  the  breeders,  too — has 
made  mistakes.  And  it  is  the  object  of  this  conference  that  we  might 
get  together  in  a friendly  way  to  suggest  changes  that  can  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  at  large,  so  that  if  again  perchance  we 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a foreign  infectious  disease  such  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease  invade  our  shores  we  will  be  in  a position  to 
combat  it  and  defeat  it.  And  after  this  conference  is  over  there  is  no 
doubt  that  State  officials  and  Government  officials  will  get  together 
and  frame  up  regulations  that  will  be  ready  to  be  put  in  force  that 
will  govern  the  campaign  of  eradication  next  time. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  extent  of  the  area  that  should  be 
quarantined.  I have  here  a map  of  McDonough  County,  on  which  I 
have  drawn  in  circles  a five-mile  radius  around  the  infected  farms.  I 
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didn't  put  down  the  200  farms,  but  I put  down  the  farthest  east  ana 
farthest  north,  the  farthest  southwest  and  the  farthest  west.  If  at  the 
outset  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  McDonough  County  the 
policy  had  been  to  quarantine  only  a five-mile  radius  the  circles  show 
that  up  to  the  present  time  all  of  the  county  would  be  in  a quarantine 
with  the  exception  of  two  townships  down  in  the  southeastern  part, 
Now.  if,  instead  of  placing  the  entire  county  in  quarantine,  the  quar- 
antine were  confined  to  the  5-mile  radius  and  animals  were  permitted 
to  move  promiscuously  around  the  county  there  is  a strong  proba* 
bilitv  that  from  this  area  that  to-day  was  supposed  to  be  free  and  to- 
morrow  found  diseased,  animals  would  have  been  moved  into  sur- 
rounding  counties,  and  instead  of  the  quarantine  being  restricted  to 
the  confines  of  McDonough  County  we  would  have  had  several  coun- 
ties in  quarantine. 

Another  feature  that  I want  to  take  up  is  the  slaughtering  of  ani= 
mals  in  the  quarantined  areas  so  as  to  save  the  meat.  I believe  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  in  this  way  in  handling  fat  hogs  and  perhaps 
fat  steers.  When  the  bankers’  committee  of  McDonough  County  went 
to  Washington  and  conferred  with  the  department  officials  they  were 
advised  and  it  was  recommended  that  if  arrangements  could  be  made 
in  the  quarantined  area  for  the  construction  of  little  shacks  and 
trenches  dug  so  the  offal  could  be  deposited  in  them  many  hogs  and 
cattle  could  be  slaughtered  and  the  meat  shipped  off  to  the  packing 
houses  or  to  Water  Street  or  some  of  the  retail  markets,  provided  that 
the  farmers  could  find  their  own  markets.  Ten  or  twelve  days  ago 
the  quarantine  on  McDonough  County  was  modified  so  that  part  of 
the  western  half  of  the  county  and  part  of  the  southern  tier  of 
townships  were  placed  in  the  ,4  exposed”  area,  and  the  regulations 
permit  the  shipment  of  hogs  to  slaughtering  establishments  where 
Federal  inspection  was  maintained  and  where  they  had  trackage 
direct  to  those  slaughterhouses.  The  regulations  provided  that  the 
hogs  should  be  inspected  and  certified  to,  and  to  that  end  inspectors 
were  placed  around  at  the  different  stations  so  that  they  might  aid 
in  the  shipping  out  of  these  hogs.  A tentative  arrangement  was  made 
with  one  packing  house,  but  when  everything  was  ready  to  start  the 
hogs  to  market,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  operations  were  sus^ 
pended  and  that  house  refused  to  take  the  hogs,  probably  because 
there  was  such  a large  influx  of  hogs  to  the  market  at  that  time.  But 
at  the  present  time  a packing  house  at  Peoria  is  aiding  in  a small  way, 
probably  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  marketing  a few  hogs  from 
that  section.  But  there  are  yet  people  in  that  exposed  section  of 
the  county  who  have  fat  cattle  ready  to  go  to  market,  and  it  would  be 
a great  manifestation  of  cooperation  if  some  of  the  packing  houses 
who  have  facilities  for  handling  fat  cattle  and  fat  hogs  would  assist 
the  farmers  in  getting  the  market,  as  they  are  Christmas  cattle  and 
are  ready  to  go  now. 

Mr.  Farlow.  I am  tied  to  McDonough  County.  No  set  of  men 
could  have  brought  more  destruction  upon  any  set  of  people  than  the 
assistant  State  veterinarians  of  the  State  of  Illinois  have  brought 
upon  McDonough  and  Hancock  Counties.  I am  here  with  two  loads 
of  cattle  that  should  have  been  brought  here  90  days  ago.  This  set 
of  veterinarians  spread  this  disease,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Ivier- 
nan  has  said.  I have  traded  throughout  this  country  and  know,  and 
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there  was  no  contamination.  Go  down  to  that  county  and  you  will 
End  80  men  on  the  pay  roll  that  this  State  has  to  pay,  where  there  is 
not  need  for  a dozen.  The  cattlemen  will  get  along  if  you  take  half 
of  the  veterinarians  away  and  the  cattlemen  can  bring  in  the  proper 
help.  There  were  7 or  8 cases  passed  by  Dr.  Pfeffer,  and  he  said 
it  was  mycotic  stomatitis.  I have  been  a drover  since  I was  a boy. 
J believe  it  has  cost  the  State  of  Illinois  $20,000,000.  We  have  been 
forced  to  sit  there  in  Augusta  Township,  of  Hancock  County,  5 miles 
away  from  any  infection,  and  hold  our  stock  away  from  market, 
f consulted  a veterinarian  and  he  charged  me  $10,  and  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  a sick  hog.  The  inspection  is  a farce.  I took 
Dx\  Pfeffer  around  in  my  car  on  the  2d  of  November.  He  did  not 
ask  me  to  disinfect.  He  took  me  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
disease,  I suppose.  Dr.  Kiernan’s  remarks  have  been  made  to  mold 
sentiment.  Anybody  knows  that  this  is  not  a contagious  disease,  but 
has  been  made  so  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a lot  of  men  on  the  pay 
roll  for  the  State  of  Illinois  to  have  to  pay.  I looked  at  Mr.  Joseph 
Wiley’s  cattle  in  McDonough  County  and  then  went  among  my  cattle, 
and  the  next  week  they  killed  them.  They  did  that  the  day  they 
killed  Wiley’s  pure-bred  herd.  They  did  not  do  any  disinfection. 
Half  of  the  township  stood  there,  and  went  to  their  homes,  and  there 
was  no  contamination.  This  disease  is  magnified  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a lot  of  young  veterinarians  on  the  pay  roll  of  our  State  that 
we  are  to  be  taxed  for.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Newman.  I thought  I had  spoken  all  at  this  meeting  that  I 
was  entitled  to  say,  but  the  gentleman  who  has  just  made  a speech 
has  absolutely  convinced  me  that  my  statement  yesterday  morning 
was  right;  and  the  gentlemen  who  applauded  in  this  audience  have 
convinced  me  that  I was  right  when  I said  that  nothing  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  would  come  into  Kentucky  until  every  hoof  of  every 
animal  infected  with  the  disease  is  buried  here  in  Illinois.  [Ap- 
plause.] When  Illinois  cattle  are  dead — when  you  pursue  the  policy 
indicated  here,  and  the  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  goats  of  Illinois  are 
all  gone,  we  wall  have  some  good  stock  to  sell  you  people  to  start  over 
again  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  full  wel  1 in  Kentucky  that  your  de- 
partment at  Washington  only  has  the  power  to  quarantine  the  State 
bf  Kentucky.  I,  as  chairman  of  the  live-stock  sanitary  board,  had 
power  to  quarantine  any  county  or  any  section  of  a county;  but 
knowing  full  well  that  we  must  cooperate  wdth  you  in  order  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease,  we  said  to  your  men,  “ Come  vdth  us,  and  what  is 
good  for  you  is  good  for  us,  and  if  you  want  to  make  it  a 5-mile 
radius  or  a county  territory  we  will  do  so.”  Somebody  said  a wdiile 
ago  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  confine  the  disease  to  the  farm 
where  it  originally  broke  out  except  in  Minnesota.  Of  11  counties 
|n  Kentucky  where  infection  w as  introduced  from  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards,  directly  or  indirectly,  there  were  6 of  these  counties  in  which 
|he  disease  was  kept  on  the  farms  on  which  it  broke  out,  and  nobody 
else  in  the  county  contracted  it. 

Kentucky  is  going  to  stop  products  from  Illinois  until  von  eradi- 
cate this  disease,  and  the  other  States  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing. 
1 am  in  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  officials  and  live-stock  owners 

of  Illinois.  I have  lost  more  through  this  foot-and-mouth  disease — 

and  the  people  in  Kentucky  will  tell  you  that  I have — than  any  other 
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man  here  in  this  audience.  It  is  utterly  impossibe  to  stamp  out  such 
a disease  as  long  as  men  will  talk  over  the  country  like  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  preceded  me.  [Applause.]  We  are  not  safe  in  any  part 
of  the  country  as  long  as  there  is  a diseased  animal  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  not  a day  but  that  there  is  a request  of 
me  for  some  live  stock  to  go  from  Illinois  into  Kentucky,  and  God 
knows  I would  be  glad  if  they  could  come  and  come  safely ; but  they 
can  not  come  safely,  because  there  is  no  living  veterinarian  that  can 
tell  where  this  disease  is.  I have  seen  it  jump  25  miles  in  my  own 
State  without  any  apparent  cause  for  it,  and  we  can  not  trace  it.  I 
have  heard  it  jumped  in  these  other  States  150  miles,  simply 
from  a man  attending  a funeral,  where  he  had  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease on  his  own  farm  and  went  to  see  a friend  buried  150  miles  away. 
We  know  we  are  not  safe  down  there.  We  are  here  pleading  with 
you  gentlemen  to  realize  the  situation.  You  need  to  educate  the 
people  of  this  State  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  method  except  ex- 
terminating the  disease.  There  is  no  middle  course.  All  this  talk 
about  salvage  is  nonsense.  I would  rather  be  guilty  of  killing  99 
well  herds  in  my  State  and  take  the  chance  on  the  Government  and 
State  paying  for  it  than  to  let  one  infected  herd  escape.  [Loud 
Applause.]  You  can  not  afford  to  take  chances. 

I state,  furthermore,  to  the  gentleman  who  talked  a moment  ago, 
that  you  have  recently  had  brought  to  your  county  Dr.  A.  J.  Payne, 
the  Federal  man  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Kentucky; 
and  a more  conservative,  sensible,  reasonable  man  does  not  live  in 
these  United  States.  [Applause.]  Hear  the  stockyards  men  from 
Louisville  cheering  the  statement  that  I make?  He  was  with  us  in 
Kentucky  when  we  eradicated  sheep  scab  three  years  ago,  and  when 
we  were  quarantined,  and  when  we  eradicated  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease; and  we  have  not  had  a case  over  there  since  the  23d  of  March. 
He  has  come  into  your  county,  sir,  to  help  you,  and  not  for  a job. 
Any  time  Dr.  Payne  wants  a job  he  can  get  one  in  Kentucky,  and 
not  from  the  Federal  Government  either.  He  is  sent  there  to  save 
you  from  self-destruction  [applause],  and  you  won’t  listen  to  him. 
So  long  as  there  is  an  element  in  this  State  that  will  talk  at  the  cross- 
roads or  in  meetings  or  go  out  and  say  that  the  effort  to  eradicate 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  veteri- 
narians positions,  and  that  they  are  carrying  this  disease  around  to 
hold  on  to  jobs,  you  are  a dangerous  neighbor.  I do  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  you.  I am  just  trying  to  impress  upon  you  the  absolute 
necessity  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  everybody. 

One  point  more.  I hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  will  be  able  to  remove  the  limit  on  the 
prices  that  are  paid  for  cattle  destroyed  in  the  United  States.  Let  us 
pay  everybody  what  their  cattle  are  worth,  whether  they  be  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cattle,  purebreds,  or  what  not.  [Applause.]  In  my 
judgment,  whenever  the  time  comes  when  a man  knows  he  is  going  to 
be  paid  for  his  cattle,  either  from  the  Federal  or  State  Governments, 
there  will  not  be  any  three  weeks’  time  elapse  from  the  time  they  were 
found  until  buried. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I want  to  abuse  Illinois ; not  so.  But  I want 
to  impress  upon  you  that  the  people  that  are  free  wTant  to  stay  free ; 
and  I hope  that  you  will  soon  be  free  and  that  we  can  resume  business 
with  you. 
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Mr.  Farlow.  I think  from  his  statements  he  has  been  sent  here. 
I did  not  know  who  was  here.  I have  heard  that  Dr.  Dyson  is  here, 
but  that  does  not  make  any  difference.  I think  that  gentleman  was 
put  in  the  audience  to  mold  sentiment. 

Mr.  Newman.  I hope  I can  succeed,  gentlemen.  [Loud  applause.] 
Mr.  Vrooman.  It  is  a perfectly  legitimate  matter  to  mold  sentiment. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  have  sane  and  sound  ideas  in  the  heads  of 
the  farmers  as  to  eradicate  pathological  conditions  from  the  bodies 
of  the  animals.  We  have  discovered  that  where  the  farmers’  minds 
are  clear  it  is  easy  to  eradicate  this  and  other  disease,  and  where  they 
have  wrong  ideas  it  is  impossible  for  any  department  or  State  sani- 
tarv  board  to  eradicate  animal  disease.  [Applause.] 

The  next  paper  is  the  paper  which  was  to  have  been  read  yesterday 
by  Dr.  Balser,  the  assistant  State  veterinarian  of  Indiana,  and  his 
topic  is,  “ In  what  particular  respects  is  uniformity  in  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  most  essential  for  successful  cooperation 
between  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  for  control  and  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  how  may  such  uniformity  be  most 
certainly  attained  ?” 

UNIFORMITY  IN  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

By  Dr.  F.  A.  Balsee, 

Assistant  State  veterinarian  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  Balser.  In  what  particular  respect  is  uniformity  in  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  regulations  most  essential  for  successful  cooper- 
ation between  the  State  and  Federal  agents  for  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  how  may  such  uniformity  be 
most  certainly  attained?  The  most  essential  thing  in  uniformity  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  for  successful  cooperation  is 
in  the  diplomatic  enforcement  of  the  same  in  every  respect.  Quar- 
antine, slaughter  of  all  exposed  animals,  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
premises,  all  must  be  executed  quickly.  Without  uniformity  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  foot-and-mouth  disease  eradication.  Without  uniformity  we  can 
not  expect  the  support  of  those  who  are  interested. 

The  most  essential  points  in  foot-and-mouth  eradication  are  the 
support  of  the  press  and  the  courts  of  the  country,  bankers,  dairymen, 
stockmen,  and  professional  gentlemen.  Successful  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies  can  not  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary 
without  a uniformity  and  support  by  all  concerned,  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  without  a cooperative  or- 
ganization. The  people  must  be  enlightened  and  given  a clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  trouble  and  a clear  understanding  of  what  it 
means  for  anyone  in  any  way  to  obstruct  enforcement  of  uniform 
rules  and  regulations.  The  press  can  do  a great  deal  in  bringing 
about  cooperative  organization  and  support;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
can  poison  the  minds  of  people  who  do  not  have  a clear  understand- 
ing as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  right  of  injunction  can  not  be  denied,  but  with  uniformity  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations,  their  enforcement  in  a dip- 
lomatic manner,  and  the  organization  of  counties  that  are  unfortu- 
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nate  enough  to  have  the  trouble,  the  danger  of  injunction  proceed- 
ings can  be  eliminated  to  a large  degree.  You  will  also  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  press,  stockmen,  and  people  generally.  Uniformity  also 
eliminates  political  and  selfish  interests.  These  two,  next  to  the  press, 
can  be  a very  great  handicap  to  eradication. 

The  laws  in  every  State  should  be  elastic  enough  to  allow  State 
officials  to  draft  rules  and  regulations  conforming  to  Federal  rules 
and  regulations.  You  can  not  favor  a few.  There  can  not  be  any 
personal  privileges  granted.  Uniformity  in  our  work  will  convince 
those  who  have  opposed  us  in  our  efforts  that  we  are  honestly  striv- 
ing to  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  the  United  States. 

In  Indiana  we  have  organized  our  counties  where  we  had  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  by  calling  meetings  and  inviting  all  county  officials — 
auditor,  sheriff,  county  commissioners,  and  county  council.  Stock- 
men,  bankers,  farmers,  dairymen,  and  professional  men  were  invited 
to  attend.  Our  rules  and  regulations  conformed  to  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  we  would  explain  to  all.  All  were  invited 
to  cooperate  with  us;  all  were  given  to  understand  what  it  meant  to 
our  State  and  Nation  if  we  failed  in  our  efforts.  We  asked  the 
assistance  of  those  who  were  forced  to  stand  a financial  loss  because 
of  enforcement  of  quarantine.  We  always  enlisted  support  of  the 
county  press.  We  put  the  responsibility  up  to  the  people.  By  this 
cooperative  work  we  were  not  compelled  to  make  a single  arrest  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  the  violation  of  our  rules  and  regulations.  We 
had  the  support  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  Indiana  to  a man. 
We  had  the  support  of  the  live-stock  exchange,  of  the  commission 
men.  We  had  the  support  of  the  live-stock  organizations.  We  had 
the  support  of  the  State  press,  and  State  and  county  officials  from  the 
governor  down.  We  had  not  only  a uniformity  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, but  a uniformity  of  efforts  in  Indiana,  for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful. Without  a united  and  cooperative  effort  we  could  not  have  ac- 
complished what  we  did.  Our  State  and  Federal  men  were  always  in 
harmony.  If  anyone  strayed  from  our  plan,  he  was  at  once  notified 
to  get  in  line.  A united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  and  State 
officials  brought  to  us  the  support  of  practically  the  entire  State  of 
Indiana. 

In  support  of  cooperative  work  there  was  published  in  the  Breed- 
ers’ Gazette  of  this  city,  November  18,  1915,  an  article  coming  from 
the  Live  Stock  Exchange  National  Bank  of  this  city  that  was  one 
of  the  most  commendable  communications  that  I have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  It  was  to  the  point.  If  every  dairyman,  stock- 
man,  and  farmer  could  be  made  to  understand  the  importance  of  co- 
operation with  Federal  and  State  officials,  we  would  soon  be  free  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  There  was  one  sentence  that  I want  to  call 
your  attention  to : 

There  is  no  more  important  question  before  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
United  States  to-day  than  whether  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  shall  be 
upheld  by  the  farmers,  stockmen,  and  country  bankers  in  their  efforts  to  stamp 
out  this  disease,  and  they  certainly  will  not  receive  all  the  cooperation  they 
will  need  to  accomplish  their  purpose  unless  there  is  a larger  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  situation  by  farmers,  dairymen,  and  stock  raisers  generally. 

Hence  the  most  necessary  thing  in  bringing  about  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  is  to  educate 
the  people.  Heads  of  dairy  associations,  professional  men,  live-stock 
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organizations  of  every  description,  farmers,  business  men,  the  press, 
railroad  corporations,  all  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  part 
they  play  in  foot-and-mouth  eradication.  I know  Federal  and  State 
men  have  appreciated  their  cooperation  and  given  credit  where  credit 
belongs.  If  for  personal  interests  they  have  obstructed  enforcement 
of  rules  and  regulations,  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  their 
acts  by  the  Nation. 

discussion  . 

Mr.  Vrooman.  Does  anyone  care  to  discuss  the  paper  which  has 
just  been  read?  • 

A Member.  I want  to  say  a word  on  cooperation.  I come  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Within  two  days  after  the  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  Pittsburgh  stockyards,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Berkshire  Association  held  a meet- 
ing and  decided  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion of  the  disease  and  the  methods  of  recognizing  it,  and  that  infor- 
mation along  that  line  should  be  sent  to  every  stockman.  Within 
10  days  of  that  time  that  association  sent  out  over  1,200  posters 
with  a picture  of  an  animal  that  had  foot-and-mouth  disease,  describ- 
ing the  methods  of  recognizing  it,  and  stating  the  importance  of  re- 
porting to  the  local  veterinarian  as  well  as  to  the  State  authorities. 
A letter  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Berkshire  association,  and 
to  stockmen,  with  the  request  that  they  give  a list  of  small  country 
post  offices  and  stores  in  their  neighborhood  where  these  could  be 
placed.  In  all  3,500  posters  of  that  sort  have  been  sent  out.  We  have 
no  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Every  man  within  a very  short  time  fell 
in  with  the  plan  of  work  laid  out  by  the  State  veterinarian.  We 
did  have  some  earnest,  honest,  but  misguided  dealers  who  felt  very 
much  like  the  dealer  who  spoke  here  to-day.  In  the  course  of  a short 
time,  after  they  had  been  allowed  to  observe  things  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, the  sentiment  entirely  changed. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Williams.  I must  confess  that  I am  somewhat  akin 
to  Kentucky,  coming  from  that  Big  Sandy  River  section  down  there, 
and  the  people  who  live  along  that  Big  Sandy  River  are  somewhat 
all  akin.  I want  to  express  my  feelings  in  reference  to  the  methods 
of  cooperation.  I am  not  a veterinarian.  We  occupied  a very  embar- 
rassing position  up  until  the  month  of  March  of  this  year.  We  were 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  diseased  animals  and  filth  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  We  had  no  live-stock  sanitary  law  of  any  kind 
when  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  last  summer  a year  ago. 
The  governor  issued  a proclamation  and  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture issued  a quarantine  notice,  under  a very  weak  law  that  had  been 
on  the  statute  books  in  West  Virginia  for  a number  of  years.  It 
was  purely  a matter  of  bluff,  for  none  of  us  had  any  authority  if 
we  had  been  brought  into  the  courts  to  defend  our  rights.  We 
succeeded  admirably  well  until  along  about  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary. At  the  establishment  of  this  quarantine  we  sent  out  posters 
and  circulars  to  every  veterinarian,  every  justice  of  the  peace,  every 
constable,  every  postmaster,  and  every  newspaper  in  West  Virginia, 
calling  attention  to  this  dread  disease  and  to  its  existence  and  to  the 
danger  of  its  coming  into  West  Virginia,  and  asking  them  if  they 
knew  of  any  disease  similar  to  the  one  described,  where  animals 
were  affected  with  sore  feet  or  sore  mouths  or  showed  anything  of 
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that  kind,  to  notify  the  department  of  agriculture  by  wire  immedb 
ately. 

Along  about  the  latter  part  of  January  the  foot-and-mouth  di^ 
ease  broke  out  in  Ohio  County.  We  have  not  to  this  day  learned  its 
cause.  Inside  of  36  hours  after  it  was  discovered  in  a herd  of  dairy 
cows  the  herd  was  under  the  ground,  notwithstanding  that  the  owner 
was  at  that  time  visiting  the  exposition  in  San  Francisco  and  we  had 
to  communicate  with  him  by  wire  to  have  him  appoint  a representa- 
tive. This  was  a pure-bred  Guernsey  herd,  and  a good  one,  too,  being 
imported  animals.  A few  days  later  foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
discovered  in  Berkeley  County,  which  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  We  have  no  absolute  knowledge  of  the  source  of  infection 
there,  but  with  the  evidence  that  we  have  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  both  of  these  outbreaks  of  disease  came  from  a live-stock  train 
passing  through  West  Virginia  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore.  The 
disease  was  70  miles  away  from  either  of  these  outbreaks.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  positive  source  of  infection.  No  persons 
traveled  from  that  section  of  the  country,  and  no  animals  were 
brought  in.  The  owner  of  the  herd  in  which  the  disease  was  dis^ 
covered  lived  along  the  railroad  track  in  a somewhat  isolated  section-. 
He  advertised  a sale  for  a certain  day.  No  one  was  called  down  to 
investigate  it,  because  we  knew  of  no  disease  within  70  miles  of  this 
place.  The  day  of  the  sale,  however,  one  of  our  veterinarians  hap- 
pened to  be  there.  Along  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sale  was  prac- 
tically over,  he  discovered  what  he  thought  was  foot-and-mouth  dis* 
ease.  He  wired  me  immediately.  The  next  morning  we  had  a vet- 
erinarian from  Washington  there  to  investigate — all  done  by  wire. 
Inside  of  four  days  they  were  under  the  ground.  This  sale  distrib- 
uted these  diseased  animals  to  14  farms.  These  animals  had  been 
driven  over  the  public  highways,  through  Berkeley  County  and  on 
into  the  State  of  Virginia.  When  the  disease  spread,  every  man^ 
woman,  and  child  in  that  section  of  the  country  was  placed  under 
quarantine.  Guards  were  stationed  along  the  public  highways,  and 
a good  many  dogs  were  killed,  and  every  cat  that  stuck  its  head  out. 
All  the  birds  and  rats  in  that  county  that  could  be  gotten  hold  of  were 
destroyed.  We  had  no  injunction,  and  in  14  days  the  entire  14  herds 
were  put  in  the  ground.  I speak  of  that  in  connection  with  your 
cooperation. 

Dr.  Butlek.  We  in  Montana  have  the  distinction  of  being  probably 
the  only  State  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  ever  was  on  the  open 
range.  We  are  law-abiding  citizens,  or  at  least  we  think  we  are  most 
of  the  time.  But  when  we  have  a national  calamity  or  a State 
calamity,  we  figure  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  We  didn’t  go 
to  the  courts,  and  we  didn’t  go  to  the  attorney  general  and  ask  him 
if  we  had  a right  to  do  certain  things;  we  went  and  did  them. 
Although  the  disease  was  on  the  open  range,  it  was  stamped  out  iru 
side  of  30  days.  It  took  a lot  of  hard  work  and  a lot  of  riding.  At 
one  time  the  temperature  was  something  like  30  below  zero,  yet  the 
men  worked  hard.  I envy  those  gentlemen  who  come  from  the  States 
where  they  had  no  difficulties.  When  you  are  taking  away  property 
you  have  certain  difficulties,  but  our  difficulties  were  not  very  long 
lasting,  and  we  got  rid  of  them.  Some  speakers  have  talked  of  im- 
mediate compensation.  Mr.  Swift  talked  of  the  dairymen  and  of 
taking  away  their  tools.  I wonder  if  he  realizes  what  the  feeling 
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of  the  sanitarian  is  who  has  to  go  to  that  man’s  place  and  destroy 
his  cattle  for  the  good  of  the  community.  And  I wonder  if  he  thinks 
that  the  legislature  and  the  stockmen  treat  the  sanitarians  right  by 
not  giving  them  an  adequate  appropriation. 

In  Montana  we  have  a law,  or  a way  of  compensating  people  for 
animals  destroyed,  which  I think  no  other  State  in  the  Union  has. 
We  have  a direct  tax  on  live  stock  not  to  exceed  1-|  mills,  out  of 
which  we  have  a reserve  fund  of  $50,000,  which  can  only  be  drawn 
upon  when  there  is  an  emergency.  Out  of  this  lj-mill  tax  we  don’t 
always  ask  for  the  limit;  we  simply  ask  for  that  portion  which  we 
think  we  will  need.  A mill  and  a half  will  bring  us  probably  $70,000 
or  $80,000  at  the  present  time.  We  pay  a man  immediately,  and  we 
pay  him  the  full  assessed  valuation.  Our  assessors’  list  closes  on  the 
1st  of  March,  I think  it  is,  and  the  man  is  supposed  to  turn  in  the 
full  assessed  valuation,  not  50  per  cent,  not  70  per  cent.  And  if  he 
says  his  animals  are  worth  $60,  or  if  he  says  his  animals  are  worth 
$200  or  $1,000,  and  if  he  is  paying  taxes  on  that  amount,  we  pay  him 
that  amount.  The  stockmen  pay  that  money  themselves.  They  know 
the  fickleness  of  a legislature  and  the  uncertainty  of  politics,  and  they 
have  said : “We  will  make  a compulsory  insurance  to  protect  our- 
selves against  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  We  will  not  ask 
the  legislature  to  come  and  pay  us  this  money.”  We  also  have  a 
direct  tax  for  the  extermination  of  predatory  animals — wolves  and 
coyotes  and  the  other  ones — and  we  also  have  other  direct  taxes,  the 
total  amount  of  which  shall  not  exceed  4 mills  for  all  this  work.  It 
is  l\  mills  for  the  live-stock  sanitary  board,  1J  mills  to  the  bounty 
fund,  \ mill  to  the  board  of  stock  commissioners,  and  \ mill  to  the 
board  of  sheep  commissioners.  I do  not  know  how  that  may  work 
in  other  States,  but  in  Montana  we  regard  it  as  a fair  way  to  do 
business — to  pay  a man  what  he  has  said  his  stock  is  worth,  and  pay 
him  immediately,  and  not  wait  for  two  months,  or  three  months,  or 
six  months,  or  on  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  or  whoever  it  may  be. 

Dr.  Nelson.  I hear  statements,  especially  from  Minnesota,  about 
not  having  a secondary  outbreak.  In  only  10  cases  in  Indiana  was 
there  secondary  infection  that  spread  to  adjoining  farms.  In  the 
original  outbreak,  the  original  lines,  as  drawn  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler 
and  myself,  the  officials  at  Washington  thought  were  too  small. 
There  never  was  a case  ever  got  out  of  that  area,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  shipments  from  the  Chicago  stockyards  the  outbreak  would 
have  been  confined  to  the  original  area.  One  man  that  worked  on  an 
infected  farm  carried  infection  18  miles. 

Many  things  have  been  said  here,  but  I,  as  a veterinarian,  feel  that 
there  is  no  need  to  get  up  and  defend  the  veterinary  profession.  But 
I do  owe  the  veterinary  profession  in  the  State  of  Indiana  a debt. 
We  had  365  shipments  of  Chicago  live  stock  scattered  over  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Those  cattle  were  scattered  over  38  counties.  We  had 
no  money,  only  our  original  little  $5,000  appropriation  for  all  ex- 
penses. I notified  the  local  veterinarians  in  each  locality ; in  fact,  ex- 
pended about  $200  in  telephone  bills  in  one  month.  They  visited 
these  herds  and  revisited  them.  We  and  the  Government  men  got 
to  them  as  quickly  as  we  could.  All  these  inspectors  realized  that 
if  a shipment  had  just  arrived  and  he  got  the  notice  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  revisit  those  premises  at  least  every  two  or  three  days  for 
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a period  of  three  weeks  at  least.  No  charge  that  a veterinarian  car- 
ried infection  from  one  farm  to  another  in  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
ever  brought  up  by  a farmer.  That  speaks  pretty  well  for  the  vet- 
erinary profession  in  Indiana.  They  weren’t  trying  to  spread  the 
disease  in  order  to  get  a job.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  of  the 
counties  the  county  commissioners  said  to  the  veterinarian,  “ Go 
ahead,  we  will  pay  you  for  making  these  inspections,”  and  the 
county  attorney  says  there  is  no  legal  way  to  do  this.  For  that 
reason  there  are  hundreds  of  dollars  due  veterinarians  for  inspections 
for  which  they  have  never  received  and  never  will  receive  a dollar. 
But  they  feel  pretty  jolly  over  it.  I haven’t  heard  a man  kick  much. 
They  say  it  is  all  in  the  game,  and  a man  has  to  do  something  in  sup- 
port of  the  live-stock  industry. 

With  all  this  talk  that  I have  sat  and  listened  to,  not  a man  who 
has  assailed  the  methods  has  proposed  a new  method.  Where  is 
your  proposition?  I will  say  candidly  that  the  sanitary  board  and 
the  State  veterinarian  of  the  State  of  Illinois  have 'never  in  any  way 
tried  to  put  anything  over  on  the  State  of  Indiana.  When  violations 
have  been  made,  and  they  have  become  aware  of  them,  they  have 
immediately  notified  us.  This  has  resulted  in  at  least  two  cases  of 
arrest  of  men  for  violating  the  State  quarantine.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  officials  of  the  State  of  Indiana  has  been 
nothing  but  the  best.  1 feel  that  this  audience  will  not  take  the  ex- 
pression of  one  man  as  representing  the  sentiment  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  I feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  would  be  per- 
fectly justifiable  if  he  thought  the  citizens  of  Illinois  were  repre- 
sented by  this  one  man;  but  I am  glad  to  see  that  he  doesn’t  believe 
any  such  thing  as  that  about  the  citizens  of  Illinois.  They  are  too 
much  like  the  citizens  of  Indiana  ; they  are  a good  set  of  fellows. 
[Applause.] 

A Member.  I also  was  one  of  the  men  who  spoke  of  the  cattle  of 
Illinois  being  a menace.  I don’t  want  anybody  to  think  that  I think 
that  the  gentleman  who  was  opposed  to  any  method  of  stamping 
out  this  disease  represents  the  State.  But  I do  think,  and  I think  you 
will  bear  me  out  in  my  opinion,  that  when  a man,  earnest  and  honest 
as  that  man  obviously  was,  can  not  be  convinced  of  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  when  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  I have  heard  to-day,  there 
exists  a large  quantity  of  cholera  serum  which  the  Government  has 
not  passed  and  the  sale  of  which  can  not  be  controlled,  I do  say  that 
outside  States  must  regard  your  cattle  as  a menace.  If  I am  mis- 
informed, I would  like  to  be  corrected.  But  I have  heard  to-day  of 
the  serum,  and  I heard  this  gentleman  speak,  and  I ask  you.  Is  not 
my  opinion  justified  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  permitting  cattle  from 
your  State  to  go  into  a State  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  ? And 
will  not  such  a condition  continue  to  exist  until  every  infected  ani- 
mal has  been  underground  for  a considerable  time? 

Mr.  Horine.  As  I understand  it,  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  to 
provide  for  the  future  practical  suggestions  that  will  lead  to  proper 
preparation  in  order  that  should  another  infection  of  the  country 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  occur,  it  can  be  properly  met  and 
promptly  disposed  of.  I take  it  that  practical  suggestions  are  in 
order.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  for,  three  cardinal 
things  are  necessary:  First,  a campaign  of  education;  second,  local 
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organization  of  live-stock  interests  of  all  kinds;  and  third,  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  and  Federal  authorities.  As  a means  of  reaching 
the  first  of  those  propositions,  which  is  vital  to  the  others,  I wish  to 
make  a practical  suggestion.  There  are  now  at  the  service  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  two  departments  which,  if  they  will  co- 
operate and  work  together,  can  accomplish  that  first  and  most  vital 
factor.  I speak  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  spoke  of  having 
sent  out  3,500  posters  to  instruct  the  people  of  the  localities  where 
they  went  concerning  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  what  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  to  avoid  a further  spread.  That  was  magnificent  work. 
But  that  was  done  at  private  expense.  Why  should  it  be  done  at 
private  expense?  Why  should  it  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government?  The  Government  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  furnish  the  information,  and  it  has  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
furnish  the  distribution.  Why  should  not  those  posters  be  placed  in 
every  post  office  of  the  United  States,  where  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  can  read  can  examine  and  read  what  they  are  there  for? 
Along  with  those  illustrated  posters  could  be  distributed  beneath 
them  a mass  of  literature  to  be  taken  home  and  read  at  leisure ; and 
over  it  could  be  put  the  words  “Take  one.”  I make  this  as  a prac- 
tical suggestion  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  meeting,  and  if  it 
meets  with  your  favor,  I hope  that  you  will  do  everything  possible 
to  encourage  and  demand  of  both  of  those  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment such  action  as  will  comply  with  that  idea. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Skinner.  Dr.  Nelson,  our  State  veterinarian,  who  just 
spoke  to  you.  has  spoken  of  the  splendid  cooperation  which  we  had 
in  Indiana  among  the  veterinarians.  Pie  said  that  when  we  began 
the  work  we  had  no  money,  which  is  a fact.  I want  to  indorse  what 
Dr.  Nelson  said,  and  I also  want  to  say  that  the  various  live-stock 
associations  of  our  State  cooperated  in  cleaning  up  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  our  State. 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  get  some  suggestions  here  which  are 
going  to  be  helpful  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  horse  that  was  stolen  and  the  stable  that  was  locked 
afterwards  in  a good  many  cases.  One  of  the  things  that  we  did 
in  Indiana  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  to  organize  be- 
forehand the  counties  in  which  there  was  no  disease.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  quite  an  important  thing  to  arouse  an  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject before  the  disease  reaches  the  people.  Various  methods  of 
organization  were  used  in  this  connection.  Following  the  suggestion 
made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  post  office,  in  one  county  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  which  almost  every  county  has,  took  the  initiative  in 
getting  a local  organization.  The  disease  broke  out  in  one  case  in  this 
county,  and  this  was  a county  in  which  there  was  no  reinfection  at  all. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  met  every  night  for  a week.  We  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  men  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  we 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  men  from  the  State;  and  we  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  inspectors.  After  this  case  broke  out  the  county 
was  quarantined.  The  farmers  in  the  southern  end  of  the  county — - 
and  it  happened  that  my  father  lived  in  this  end  of  the  county — 
were  very  much  opposed  to  this.  I own  a farm  in  the  east  part  of  the 
county,  which  was  near  the  outbreak,  and  so  I was  in  a rather  diffi- 
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cult  position  We  suggested  the  idea  of  putting  into  the  post  office  a 
little  sheet  giving  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  in  regard  to  the  carriers  of  the  disease,  and  in  regard  to  the 
things  that  should  be  done  to  prevent  any  further  contagion  in  the 
count}7.  On  a certain  day  these  went  to  every  farmer  in  the  county 
who  was  on  a rural  route.  The  information  went  red-hot,  first  hand, 
and  that  was  followed  by  editorials  and  other  articles  in  our  local 
newspapers.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a very  effective  way  of  get- 
ting information  before  the  people.  From  this  point  we  send  men 
out  to  the  various  counties  in  several  directions  of  the  State  so  as  to 
head  off  another  infection  from  the  northern  section,  which  was  the 
infected  area ; and  I believe  we  very  successfully  did  it  by  organizing 
those  counties  in  advance.  In  other  words,  we  got  the  cooperation  of 
the  farmers  before  they  were  hurt.  They  understood  the  dangers 
of  this  disease,  and  they  were  willing  to  cooperate  in  order  to  protect 
their  interests. 

I went  into  the  county  of  White,  which  is  the  county  north  of  the 
case  which  I referred  to,  and  the  county  which  handles  more  feeding 
cattle  and  feeds  fat  cattle  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  county 
in  our  State.  There  was  a suspicious  case  in  that  county.  The  Fed- 
eral inspector  had  thrown  a temporary  quarantine  around  this  herd. 
I went  into  the  courthouse  that  morning,  and  there  were  500  farmers. 
Many  of  those  men  were  personally  acquainted  with  me.  They  knew 
that  I had  a Federal  inspector  with  me.  We  went  into  the  meeting, 
and  you  could  hear  the  roar  when  I walked  up  to  the  platform. 
However,  they  gave  us  a most  courteous  hearing.  We  discussed  the 
disease  from  its  various  angles.  The  Federal  man  was  called  upon 
for  his  statement,  and  the  farmers  were  given  the  privilege  of  asking 
any  questions  that  they  might  desire.  We  went  away  from  that 
meeting  with  a $500  appropriation  made  by  the  county  council  and 
the  count}7  commissioners  with  which  to  carry  on  the  inspection  of 
each  car  of  cattle  that  had  gone  into  that  county  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  there  were  a large  number.  They  didn’t  have  a case  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  county,  but  they  did  get  through  that 
means  the  cooperation  of  every  cattleman  in  the  county.  Up  to  this 
day  there  has  not  been  a case  in  that  county.  The  farmers  began 
to  protect  themselves.  They  knew  how.  They  gave  their  best  co- 
operation. 

When  it  came  to  getting  the  funds,  our  governor  in  Indiana  said, 
“We  are  in  a pretty  bad  way.  Dr.  Nelson  had  $5,000,  but  if  you 
live-stock  men  will  get  back  of  the  proposition,  I will  stand  for  the 
appropriation,  and  I will  agree  to  do  all  I can  to  get  the  appropria- 
tion necessary  to  pay  the  expense  of  killing  these  cattle.”  The  live- 
stock organizations,  working  with  Dr.  Nelson,  went  before  the  legis- 
lature and  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  this  appropriation. 
But  the  best  part  of  all  of  this  trouble  that  we  had  come  out  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  able  to  pass  a law  in  the  State  which  provided  for 
county  veterinarians  in  every  county,  appointed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners with  the  approval  of  the  State  veterinarian,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  compensation  of  those  men.  We  also  got  an  appropria- 
tion which  we  thought  sufficient— and  it  has  been  up  to  date — of 
$50,000  as  an  emergency  fund.  And  I may  say  on  the  inside  that 
Indiana  hasn’t  any  too  much  cash  in  its  treasury  either.  We  had  no 
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difficulty  in  getting  those  things  through,  all  because  of  the  fine  co- 
operation and  the  fine  spirit  which  was  brought  about  among  the 
farmers  and  among  the  veterinarians. 

We  have  heard  both  sides  of  this  story.  The  session  is  coming  to  a 
close;  but  if  we  go  away  from  this  meeting  with  the  idea  that  here 
are  the  veterinarians  on  one  side  trying  to  tear  down  and  here  are  the 
farmers  and  the  breeders  on  the  other  side  trying  to  build  up,  we  are 
going  away  with  a very  wrong  impression — we  are  going  away  with 
something  in  our  minds  that  is  not  going  to  make  for  constructive 
work  in  the  future.  There  are  possibly  crooked  veterinarians,  there 
are  possibly  incompetent  veterinarians ; there  are,  if  you  please,  some 
crooked  farmers — and  we  have  got  all  those  things  to  contend  with. 
But  the  only  way  that  we  can  ever  do  anything  in  preventing  this 
disease  in  this  country  is  to  build  up  a friendty  feeling  between  the 
veterinarians,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  all  the  forces  that 
are  actively  at  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try, and  all  work  together.  I do  hope  that  some  of  these  gentlemen 
who  seem  to  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  some  States  will  not  con- 
demn the  veterinarians  and  will  not  condemn  the  farmer.  We  have 
got  to  understand  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  about  some  of  these 
diseases.  I am  one  of  those  men  who  believes  that  we  have  got  to  go 
deeper  into  our  problems — that  we  have  got  to  educate  our  people. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  farmer  needs  to-day  it  is  a fine 
appreciation  of  the  danger  of  disease  among  his  live  stock,  and  I may 
say  among  the  human  family.  You  go  out  into  the  country  districts 
and  find  out  what  the  attitude  is  toward  hog  cholera.  The  farmer 
isn’t  afraid  of  hog  cholera  until  he  gets  it  on  his  farm.  That  is  the 
reason  he  has  it.  The  farmer  has  not  been  aroused,  until  this  out- 
break of  disease,  to  the  danger  that  he  is  confronted  with  on  every 
hand.  All  these  matters  should  be  brought  before  the  farmer  in  a 
systematic  way,  not  after  the  disease  comes  to  him,  but  before  it 
comes  again.  And  I do  hope  that  we  may  go  away  from  this  meet- 
ing with  the  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  work  together;  that  we 
are  going  to  eradicate  our  troubles ; that  we  are  going  to  build  up  in 
this  country  the  greatest  live-stock  industry  in  the  world  through 
cooperation.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Adkins.  I have  listened  to  the  various  arguments  that  have 
been  made  regarding  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  I am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  rid 
our  country  of  this  disease.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some  mis- 
takes, from  what  has  been  said  on  all  sides,  by  the  veterinarians  and 
by  the  farmers.  But  with  all  that,  it  is  a human  agency,  and  we  can 
not  expect  too  much. 

A Member.  I am  a farmer  with  a veterinary  education.  I have 
had  a large  experience  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  because  I have  ob- 
served five  outbreaks — two  in  Germany,  one  in  England,  two  in  Ar- 
gentina, and  now  I come  into  your  foot-and-mouth  disease  storm. 
Gentlemen,  I mustn’t  say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  slaughter 
infected  cattle.  That  is  up  to  you.  But  I feel  very  well  assured  that 
the  veterinarians  have  injected  into  the  American  farmer  the  idea 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  a poison  which  can  be  destroyed  just 
by  being  buried.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  didn’t  know  anything  about 
the  science  of  disinfection  and  of  isolation.  Once  I bought  cattle 
in  my  infected  neighborhood  and  I did  not  know  from  where  they 
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had  come,  but  I disinfected  them,  and  after  three  days  I took  themr 
and  I never  had  an  infection.  This  is  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Gregory.  I want  to  correct  the  mistaken  impression  that  is  evi- 
dently held  by  the  gentleman  back  here  who  spoke  a moment  ago  in 
regard  to  the  hog-cholera  serum  now  held  in  Illinois,  because  it  does 
not  come  up  to  standard.  As  I understood  Dr.  Melvin  last  evening, 
that  serum  is  under  no  suspicion  whatever  of  being  contaminated 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  was  not  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  potency.  Is  that 
correct,  Dr.  Melvin? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gregory.  So  don’t  hold  anything  against  us  on  account  of 
that  serum.  It  has  no  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  it.  And  even 
though  it  might  unfortunately  be  distributed,  it  won’t  cause  any 
trouble.  There  is  one  point  that  has  not  been  brought  out  in  all  this 
discussion,  and  I would  like  to  bring  that  out.  To  do  so,  I want  to 
ask  Dr.  Melvin  another  question.  When  you  declare  an  area  to  be 
free,  when  you  take  a certain  area  that  has  been  under  closed  or  re- 
stricted quarantine  and  declare  it  to  be  free  area,  you  do  that  because, 
in  your  judgment,  it  is  free  from  danger  of  the  disease  at  that  time — 
is  that  not  true? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gregory.  We  have  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time  a consider- 
able amount  of  free  area  that  has  been  declared  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  absolutely  free  as  far  as  regulations 
go.  Stock  from  it  can  be  shipped  all  over  the  United  States.  Yet  at 
this  time  the  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  will  not  accept  cattle 
for  sale  in  their  market  from  this  free  territory.  This  is  a good  deal 
of  a hardship  on  men  in  this  territory.  There  are  3,000  head  of  cattle 
and  hogs  in  this  free  territory  that  can  not  be  marketed.  The  stock- 
yard  officials  tell  me  that  they  dare  not  accept  that  stock,  because  of 
the  regulations  of  Eastern  States,  notably  Pennsylvania.  I would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Pennsylvania,  if  he  would  impose  any 
restrictions  on  the  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  for  accepting  stock 
from  the  free  area  in  Illinois. 

Dr.  Marshall.  We  accept  live  stock  from  Federal  free  territory,, 
but  as  long  as  the  stockyards  are  Federal  restricted  we  can  not  accept 
anything  from  them.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  where  they 
came  from. 

Mr.  Gregory.  You  allow  stock  from  St.  Louis? 

Dr.  Marshall.  Yes.  We  accept  stock  from  the  Federal  free  sec- 
tion of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gregory.  You  allow  stock  to  go  through  Pennsylvania  to  the 
packers  ? 

Dr.  Marshall.  We  allow  them  to  go  into  Pennsylvania  for  imme- 
diate slaughter  from  the  Chicago  stockyards,  to  houses  under  Federal 
inspection,  where  they'  can  run  directly  into  the  slaughtering  house. 
Fourteen  houses  now  receive  shipments  from  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

Mr.  Gregory.  This  is  an  important  matter  for  several  hundred 
farmers,  because  they  have  free  stock  in  infected  territory,  and  this 
works  a hardship  on  these  men.  The  Federal  Government  has  placed 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  this  stock,  and  I wanted  to  find  out  just 
what  the  facts  were  of  these  restrictions. 
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Mr.  Vrooman.  I think  this  meeting  has  been  a very  interesting 
one  to  us  all.  If  it  goes  on  much  longer  it  will  turn  from  a confer- 
ence into  an  endurance  test.  This  meeting  is  merely  a start  in  the 
right  direction.  We  have  met  together  here,  people  of  adverse  views 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  exchanged  our  views  and 
exchanged  information,  and  I think  we  have  all  learned  something. 
If  the  thing  stopped  here  the  effect  would  be  a little  vague  and  in- 
definite ; hence  in  order  to  have  our  facts  more  precise  the  F ederal 
department  is  expecting  to  receive  memorials  from  each  stock  asso- 
ciation or  other  association,  or  from  individuals  who  have  definite 
and  concise  information  to  place  before  us  on  the  various  problems 
under  discussion  here,  or  other  problems  vitally  connected  with  the 
live-stock  interests  of  this  country.  Anyone  having  information  of 
this  character  should  send  it  to  us.  It  will  be  carefully  gone  over  and 
considered.  And  if  any  of  the  live-stock  or  other  associations  desire 
to  appoint  committees  to  go  to  Washington  and  discuss  points  in  issue 
in  these  recommendations,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  such  committees 
and  go  over  the  matters  with  them.  This  is  merely  the  inauguration 
of  a new  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — a policy  which 
we  hope  will  be  fruitful  of  happy  results.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  are 
able  to  get  together  and  discuss  these  problems  from  different  points 
of  view  with  the  best  of  feeling  all  around — with  a certain  feeling 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  work  out  these  problems  to- 
gether. No  one  body  of  men  here  can  solve  them.  Providence  has 
placed  us  on  this  continent,  and  we  must  work  out  these  problems  to- 
gether, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  work  them  out  more  suc- 
cessfully if  we  work  them  out  in  this  way.  The  Federal  department 
bade  you  welcome  here  yesterday.  It  has  been  a pleasure  to  hear 
from  you.  We  have  imparted  information  to  you  and  we  have  re- 
ceived information  which  we  are  glad  to  get.  The  conference  is  now 
at  an  end. 


After  the  meeting  had  formally  adjourned,  Mr.  W.  R.  Goodwin 
rose  and  made  the  following  statement  : 

Mr.  Goodwin.  The  chairman  refused  to  entertain  any  resolutions. 
I ask  that  he  entertain  the  following. 

Mr.  Vrooman.  The  conference  being  finished,  those  present  are 
now  entitled  to  take  any  action  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Here  is  my  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  express  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  new 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  coming  face  to  face 
with  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I desire  to  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  The  motion  is  seconded.  All  in  favor  of  it  signify 
by  saying  “ aye.”  (After  the  vote:)  The  motion  is  carried. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  the  following  extract  from  an 
address  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  delivered  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  in 
August,  1915,  is  appended  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  because 
of  its  important  bearing  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  conference: 
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METHODS  OF  ERADICATING  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

By  John  R.  Mohlek, 

Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture. 

That  foot-and-mouth  disease  must  be  controlled  admits  of  no 
argument,  therefore  differences  of  opinion  hinge  solely  upon  the 
method  or  methods  to  be  adopted. 

The  methods  of  eradication  applicable  to  foot-and-mouth  disease 
include  (1)  immunization;  (2)  quarantine  and  disinfection;  (3) 
slaughter  and  disinfection.  Each  will  be  discussed  separately  in  the 
order  named. 


IMMUNIZATION. 

Immunization  in  the  present  outbreak  was  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  only  serum  thus  far  produced  gives  but  a passing  immunity  of 
only  several  weeks’  duration,  unstable  at  best,  and  impossible  to 
obtain  in  this  countiy  or  in  sufficient  quantities  in  any  country.  To 
Prof.  Loeffler  more  than  to  any  other  we  owe  our  present  knowledge 
relative  to  the  effects  of  serum  immunization  for  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. Ever  since  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  German  laborato- 
ries for  the  investigation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  we  have  carefully 
followed  his  work.  His  publications  on  the  subject,  and  particularly 
those  referring  to  immunization  against  the  disease,  have  appeared 
at  various  intervals  and  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  sev- 
eral international  veterinary  congresses.  While  his  work  on  the 
serum  treatment  of  this  disease  is  of  great  scientific  interest,  its 
practical  value  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

In  the  last  annual  veterinary  report  of  the  Prussian  Government 
(1914)  a detailed  description  is  given  of  a series  of  experiments  which 
were  undertaken  to  establish  the  value  of  the  serum  prepared  by 
Prof.  Loeffler’s  method  under  his  own  supervision  in  the  Government 
laboratories  on  the  island  of  Riems,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  experi- 
ments proved  that  the  serum  does  not  protect  animals  in  small  doses 
(20  to  30  cubic  centimeters),  but  large  doses  with  repeated  injections 
afforded  a protection  to  the  animals  and  might  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  eradication  work  when  control  of  the  disease  by  quar- 
antine measures  is  attempted.  In  the  partly  successful  experiments, 
animals  over  3 months  old  received  four  injections  of  serum  at 
intervals  of  10  to  14  days.  The  first  injection  consisted  of  200  c.  c. 
and  the  subsequent  injections  of  60,  30,  and  30  c.  c.,  respectively. 
Considering  that  the  preparation  of  a liter  (about  a quart)  of  serum 
costs  $25  in  Germany,  it  would  cost  over  $8  to  protect  every  animal 
over  3 months  old,  provided  the  hogs  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
virus  are  passed  for  food,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany;  otherwise,  the 
cost  of  the  serum  would  be  at  least  doubled.  It  should  also  be  con- 
sidered that  even  in  these  experiments  6 to  8 per  cent  of  failures 
occurred,  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  a country  like  the  United 
States  with  so  many  highly  susceptible  animals,  a single  failure  of 
protection  might  prove  to  be  the  source  of  a new  outbreak. 

The  impracticability  of  the  serum  immunization  is  further  aug- 
mented by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  serum;  and  particularly  on 
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account  of  this  disadvantage  the  method  could  not  be  utilized  satis- 
factorily in  countries  where  the  disease  is  not  prevalent  or  where  it 
occurs  only  as  a result  of  its  periodical  introduction.  Moreover,  the 
immunity  furnished  is  of  quite  short  duration,  lasting  only  a few 
weeks. 

The  preparation  of  the  serum  requires  a propagation  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  virus,  and  its  presence  in  this  country  would  be  a 
constant  menace  to  the  stock  industry,  even  with  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  precaution  and  care.  This  has  been  substantiated  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  Government  was  called  upon  to  pay  damages  for 
losses  from  outbreaks  resulting  from  the  escape  of  the  virus  from 
Prof.  Loeffler’s  laboratories. 

The  live-stock  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country  would  also 
make  the  serum  immunization  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
The  shipment  of  stock  over  long  distances,  particularly  the  shipments 
radiating  in  all  directions  from  stock  centers,  would  necessitate  the 
protection  of  a large  percentage  of  the  stock  in  the  country,  or  at 
least  in  an  extensive  area.  This,  with  Loeffler’s  method  of  serum 
production,  would  be  impossible. 

Protective  serum  can  not  be  kept  for  a period  of  years,  as  it  de- 
teriorates; therefore  the  preparation  of  such  serum  could  only  be 
considered  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  an  outbreak.  Consider- 
ing the  great  quantity  of  serum  required  for  the  immunization  of  a 
single  animal,  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  how  a sufficient  amount 
of  serum  could  be  produced  to  protect  the  stock  even  in  a single 
State.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vesicular  contents  of 
hogs  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  used  for  the  hyperim- 
munization of  the  cattle.  One  or  more  injections  of  100  c.  c.  of  such 
vesicular  fluid  are  made  into  each  of  the  cattle  which  produce  the 
protective  serum.  The  average  quantity  of  vesicular  fluid  obtained 
from  a sick  hog  is  about  5 c.  c. ; thus  for  each  injection  it  is  required 
to  have  about  20  hogs  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This 
fact  alone  clearly  suggests  the  impracticability  of  Prof.  Loeffler’s 
method. 

Prof.  Mettam,  in  his  report  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  for  the 
Tenth  International  Veterinary  Congress  at  London,  1914,  discussing 
the  value  of  the  serum  treatment,  said : 

It  must  be  admitted  that  serum  therapy,  as  far  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
concerned,  is  not  upon  a satisfactory  basis.  The  amount  of -serum  required  is 
large  and  is  costly ; its  action,  as  with  other  sera,  is  of  short  duration.  It  can 
only  give  protection  for  a few  weeks  at  the  most,  and  it  may  fail  in  its  effects, 
because  either  the  passive  immunity  established  is  of  a low  degree  or  because 
the  virulence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  virus  is  variable.  * * * The  time 

has  not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  accurately  appraise  the  value  of  serum  as  a 
preventive  against  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Leclainche  at  the  same  congress  stated : 

Up  to  the  present  attempts  to  immunize  animals  against  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease have  not  yielded  any  results  capable  of  practical  application.  Effectiveness 
does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  accomplishment  and  serum  therapy  has  not 
rendered  the  service  expected  of  it.  Experiments  carried  out  in  France,  in. 
which  repeated  injections  of  40  to  50  c.  c.  of  serum  were  administered,  show 
that  these  doses  only  exceptionally  confer  any  immunity.  The  use  of  large  doses 
is  hindered  by  considerable  practical  difficulties  and  it  would  be  too  expensive. 
Besides  the  conditions  under  which  serum  is  obtained  are  such  that  its  proper- 
ties are  very  inconstant.  It  is  impossible  to  standardize  it  before  use  and  the 
effects  of  the  treatment  can  not  be  depended  upon.  Serum  immunization,  there- 
fore, has  only  an  insignificant  prophylactic  value. 
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“ Further  investigations  in  this  connection  are  an  urgent  neces- 
sity ” was  the  conclusion  of  Neverman,  Germany’s  highest  veterinary 
official,  at  London,  in  1914. 

In  Hoare’s  System  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  volume  1,  1913,  under 
the  heading  of  “ Protective  inoculation,”  appears  the  following : 

Various  serums  have  been  tried  by  the  Continental  authorities,  but  it  can  not 
be  said  that  such  have  proved  of  practical  utility. 

The  English  translation  of  Hutyra  and  Marek,  volume  1,  page 
151,  in  referring  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  states : 

The  problem  of  general  immunization  is  not  solved  at  the  present  time. 

Not  until  a more  practical  method  of  immunization  has  been  dis- 
covered will  it  be  possible  to  utilize  it  for  the  successful  eradication 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in. the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 

QUARANTINE  AND  DISINFECTION. 

It  has  long  been  maintained  that  the  method  of  quarantine  with- 
out slaughter  is  a possible  means  of  eradication,  but  one  which  by 
its  very  nature  admits  of  a greater  spread  of  infection.  As  will  be 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been 
combated  by  quarantine  and  disinfection  in  certain  European  coun- 
tries for  many  years.  The  constant  recurrence  and  widespread  dis- 
semination of  the  infection  in  these  countries  prove  conclusively 
that  these  measures  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  fact,  Prof.  Loeffler, 
in  one  of  his  last  papers  on  foot-and-mouth  disease,  states : 

Likewise  the  second  means,  the  strict  carrying  out  of  police  and  veterinary 
restrictions,  while  very  frequently  it  had  brought  good  results,  has  not  pre- 
vented the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  necessity  for  an  absolute  quarantine  in  a disease  so  easily 
transmitted  is  apparent,  and  this  has  been  found  impossible,  even 
in  Germany,  where  military  support  is  given  to  the  best  organized 
veterinary  police  system  in  the  world.  Indeed,  every  European 
country  which  now  has  the  disease  hopelessly  fastened  upon  it  has 
permitted  the  conditions  to  exist  through  this  very  system  of  at- 
tempted eradication.  As  a result  the  infection  has  become  so  widely 
distributed  in  many  of  these  countries  that  the  authorities  are  forced 
to  accept  this  measure  of  control  as  the  only  available  and  economic 
method  under  the  present  conditions. 

The  infective  agent  may  be  spread  so  readily  that  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  its  dissemination  even  where  animals  are  confined  in  tight 
sanitar}^  buildings  with  the  most  careful  use  of  disinfectants  and  sur- 
rounded by  guards,  a method  entirely  impracticable  on  the  average 
farm,  and  nearly  always  much  more  expensive  than  the  value  of  the 
average  animal  so  quarantined.  Added  to  these  objections  is  the 
greater  one  of  known  failure  in  all  countries  where  this  method  has 
been  tried. 

In  the  outbreak  of  1902  there  were  about  100  herds  already  af- 
fected in  Massachusetts  when  the  department  began  operations  for 
eradicating  the  disease.  Before  all  these  herds  were  reported  or 
could  be  reached  the  animals  had  recovered  and  subsequently  were 
not  slaughtered  but  quarantined  and  the  premises  disinfected.  The 
difference  between  the  4,712  cattle  affected  in  the  1902  outbreak  and 
27340—16 10 
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the  3,872  slaughtered  represents  chiefly  those  that  made  a recovery, 
although  it  also  includes  a few  that  died  of  the  disease.  Some  of 
the  owners  of  the  recovered  animals  visited  the  bureau  office  subse- 
quently and  requested  that  their  herds  be  appraised  and  destroyed 
on  account  of  the  complications  which  had  developed,  involving  the 
udders  and  feet,  making  the  animals  unthrifty  and  unprofitable. 
Their  requests  were  complied  with,  and  after  the  commencement  of 
the  work  of  eradication  no  newly  affected  herds  were  allowed  to  be 
held  for  recovery. 

In  the  1908  outbreak  all  herds  that  became  infected  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  1914  outbreak,  with  the  exception 
of  one  herd,  which  was  on  exhibition  at  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
in  Chicago,  when  the  disease  broke  out  among  them  on  November  1. 
At  this  time  it  was  the  desire  of  the  department  to  slaughter  the 
first  few  animals  which  contracted  the  disease  and  to  limit  the  spread 
of  the  infection  to  others  by  establishing  hospital  conditions,  sepa- 
rating the  herd  into  small  units,  and  segregating  these  groups  by 
means  of  partitions  and  muslin  curtains  saturated  with  bichlorid  of 
mercury  solution  and  by  other  sanitary  methods.  While  the  latter 
plan  was  started  and  continued  for  a brief  period,  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned, as  certain  herdsmen,  with  the  approval  of  the  employer, 
adopted  the  German  method  of  directly  exposing  the  cattle  under 
their  supervision  in  order  that  the  disease  might  run  its  course  in 
all  the  animals  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  at  the 
request  of  a committee  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Exhibitors’  As- 
sociation, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  granted  permission  to  the 
owners  to  retain  their  cattle  under  absolute  quarantine  until  they 
had  fully  recovered  from  the  disease  and  were  not  disseminators  of 
the  virus,  which  should  be  determined  by  experiments  to  be  applied 
subsequently.  Before  starting  these  tests  it  was  the  desire  to  move 
the  cattle  farther  away  from  the  Chicago  stockyards,  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  removal  of  the  cattle  to  the  Hawthorne  race  track, 
near  Cicero,  111.,  were  completed  on  December  26.  An  inspection  of 
the  animals  at  that  time  revealed  no  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. Only  a few  cases  of  various  forms  of  ailments,  such  as  articular 
rheumatism,  pulmonary  disturbances,  and  metritis,  were  observed. 
Five  cases  of  metritis,  however,  still  persisted,  and  these,  together 
with  two  tuberculin  reactors,  were  destroyed  prior  to  the  moving 
of  the  cattle.  In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  virus  into 
the  new  quarters  so  far  as  possible,  it  was  decided  to  spray  and 
scrub  the  animals  with  a 3 per  cent  cresol  solution.  They  were  then 
taken  through  a foot  bath  into  a separate  stable  which  had  been 
previously  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  a 6 per  cent  solution  of 
cresol.  The  animals  were  then  dried  with  towels,  left  there  all  night, 
and  the  next  morning  loaded  into  special  box  cars,  in  which  they 
were  conveyed  directly  to  their  new  quarters  at  Hawthorne  Park. 
The  same  care  was  exercised  with  regard  to  the  attendants ; all  their 
belongings  and  clothes  were  disinfected  and  fumigated,  their  shoes 
disinfected,  and  the  men  themselves  required  to  bathe  and  change  to 
clean  linen.  At  Hawthorne  every  precaution  was  used  in  unloading 
in  order  that  no  infection  would  be  scattered,  and  the  grounds  were 
guarded  by  deputy  sheriffs  during  the  entire  period  of  quarantine. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  details  of  the  quarantine  of  the 
dairy  show  herd,  but  it  should  be  of  interest  to  record  at  this  time 
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the  experiment  which  proved  that  the  cattle  in  the  show  herd  had 
fully  recovered.  Since  the  publications  of  Loeffler  in  1904  it  has  been 
known  that  certain  animals  which  recover  from  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease may  act  as  carriers  of  the  virus  for  a considerable  period,  pre- 
cisely like  persons  who  act  as  bacillus  carriers  for  long  periods  after 
recovery  from  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  diphtheria.  Such  virus 
carriers  therefore  must  be  considered  a constant  menace  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  foot-and-mouth  disease  when  only  quarantine  measures  are 
adopted.  In  one  of  his  latest  papers,  previously  referred  to,  Prof. 
Loeffler  makes  this  statement  about  virus  carriers : 

After  recovering  from  the  disease  a few  animals,  more  especially  young  in- 
dividuals, harbor  living  and  virulent  disease  germs  for  a considerable  time 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  From  such  carriers  the  causal  agent 
may  be  transmitted  to  susceptible  animals  by  close  contact,  as,  for  example,  by 
licking. 

Prof.  Bang  in  a recent  personal  letter  (1915)  writes: 

I believe  that  recovered  cows  very  often  retain  the  virus — probably  in  clefts 
(fissures  or  crevices)  in  the  hoofs,  especially  in  the  large  flat  cavity  which 
often  has  been  formed  under  the  sole  and  where  infected  particles  of  manure 
can  be  retained  for  a long  time  and  be  freed  after  months,  when  the  hoof  is 
worn.  We  have  this  year  very  often  had  the  case  that  in  the  summer  time  the 
cows  in  the  stable  have  had  foot-and-mouth  disease,  while  heifers  and  calves 
were  on  grass  and  did  not  get  affected.  Late  in  the  autumn  they  were  put  into 
the  stable,  and  a month  or  two  later  the  disease  begun.  This  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a less  good  disinfection  of  the  stable,  but  it  seems  as  likely  that  the 
virus  comes  from  the  recovered  cows.  In  my  opinion  the  disinfection  of  the 
hoofs  ought  to  be  done  very  carefully,  but  that  is  indeed  very  difficult.  All 
loose  horn  ought  to  be  removed. 

Even  though  such  cases  are  rare,  it  has  been  the  exceptional  cases 
which  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  locate  and  eliminate.  It  has  been  the  exceptional  cases  that  have 
always  caused  trouble.  Those  exceptional  cases  which  act  as  virus 
carriers  have  been  held  responsible  by  a number  of  authorities,  in- 
cluding Loeffler,  for  the  recrudescence  of  the  disease  in  portions  of 
Germany ; and  in  the  eradication  of  this  disease  the  exceptional  cases 
must  not  be  ignored.  A single  instance  of  this  kind  may  prove  dis- 
astrous and  result  in  a new  outbreak  of  the  infection. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  any  such  virus  carriers  existed  among  the 
animals  of  the  National  Dairy  Show,  50  head  of  healthy  young 
cattle  which  had  been  secured  "for  this  purpose  were  placed  in  con- 
tact with  them  on  March  25.  These  test  animals  consisted  of  34 
steers  and  16  heifers,  ranging  in  age  from  1 year  to  18  months.  The 
tests,  which  were  conducted  by  veterinarians  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  included  inoculations  of  the  saliva,  feces,  urine, 
vaginal  discharges,  and  hoof  scrapings,  the  feeding  of  milk  and 
manure,  and  direct-exposure  tests.  In  the  exposure  tests  one  sus- 
ceptible animal  was  placed  between  two  recovered  show  cattle  and 
kept  there  for  48  to  64  hours,  then  changed  and  placed  between  two 
other  recovered  animals.  This  was  done  until  all  recovered  animals 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  infect  the  susceptible  animals,  and 
was  repeated  three  times,  so  that  each  recovered  animal  gave  144 
hours  of  exposure  to  the  test  animals.  At  the  same  time  the  re- 
covered herd  was  divided  into  48  groups  of  approximately  15  animals 
each.  From  every  animal  of  each  group  a small  quantity  of  feces 
was  collected,  mixed  with  water,  strained,  and  a cheesecloth  satu- 
rated with  the  strained  fluid.  This  cloth  was  then  rubbed  into  the 
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buccal  cavity  of  the  susceptible  animals.  If  in  the  following  seven 
days  no  indications  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  developed  in  any  of 
the  test  animals,  the  same  grouping  of  the  show  cattle  followed  for 
subsequent  tests,  which  were  undertaken  in  turn  with  saliva,  urine, 
vaginal  discharges,  milk,  and  scrapings  from  the  interdigital  space 
and  around  the  coronary  band  of  each  recovered  animal.  During 
the  execution  of  these  tests  it  was  considered  advisable  to  remove  only 
a sufficient  quantity  of  the  manure  and  litter  to  prevent  undue  ac- 
cumulation and  to  assure  satisfactory  sanitation,  the  object  being  to 
afford  the  susceptible  animals  an  opportunity  for  infection  with  the 
virus,  if  such  should  be  present  in  the  feces.  These  tests  continued 
until  May  9.  On  April  8,  50  hogs  were  placed  in  temporary  pens 
within  the  inclosure  and  fed  on  milk  from  the  show  cows,  and  also 
allowed  to  consume  the  leavings  and  droppings  from  the  cattle. 

As  a result  of  these  tests  no  lesions  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  were 
produced,  nor  were  any  of  the  dire  results  premised  by  some  appre- 
hensive individuals  witnessed,  such  as  the  production  of  tetanus, 
malignant  edema,  blackleg,  necrosis,  pyemia,  septicemia,  etc.  On 
May  31,  three  weeks  after  the  last  inoculation  test  and  seven  months 
after  the  show  cattle  had  been  placed  under  quarantine,  the  cattle 
were  released  by  the  Federal  Government  and  permitted  to  move 
interstate  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  States  at  destination.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  tests  on  March  25,  T4T  animals  were  included 
in  the  number  quarantined.  On  May  30,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment,  this  number  had  been  increased  to  752  by  the  addition 
of  a number  of  calves. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  show  cattle  were  kept,  and  the 
sanitary  quarters  in  which  they  were  confined  during  the  period  of 
quarantine,  would  be  almost  impossible  to  duplicate  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions,  while  the  great  number  of  animals  proportionately 
reduced  the  average  cost  of  quarantine.  Added  to  this,  conditions 
permitted  the  removal  of  these  animals  from  the  infected  barn  and 
surroundings  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  to  the  clean  and  sanitary 
quarters  at  Hawthorne  Park  at  a very  suitable  time.  That  no  virus 
carriers  were  demonstrated  to  exist  in  this  herd  is  a definitely  estab- 
lished fact,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  such  virus  carriers  would 
not  exist  in  other  herds  under  like  or  unlike  conditions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a source  of  gratification  to  this  department,  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  that  conditions  allowed  these  valuable  seed  animals  to  be 
preserved  by  the  methods  adopted. 

SLAUGHTER  AND  DISINFECTION. 

With  our  present  knowledge  slaughter  and  disinfection  is  the 
only  satisfactory  and  economic  measure  for  controlling  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  a country  like  the  United  States  where  the  infec- 
tion is  not  indigenous.  All  authorities  on  the  subject  agreed  on  this 
point  in  their  respective  reports  to  the  Tenth  International  Vet- 
erinary Congress  at  London,  September,  1914.  Thus  we  have  the 
report  of  Prof.  Mettam,  principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
of  Ireland,  who  states: 

Efforts  should  be  promptly  made  to  eradicate  the  infected  centers.  The 
animals  affected  and  those  which  have  been  directly  and  indirectly  in  con- 
tact and  which  must  be  considered  as  probably  infected,  are  slaughtered. 
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Prof.  Hemmelts,  of  Holland,  also  claims  that — 

Preference  must  by  far  be  given  to  the  immediate  removal  of  virus  by 
slaughtering  diseased  and  suspected  animals  than  to  any  other  measure. 

Leclainche,  a representative  of  the  French  Government  at  this 
congress,  likewise  advocates  the  slaughter  of  diseased  and  exposed 
animals  in  cases  where  the  infection  has  not  become  firmly  implanted 
and  where  natural  boundaries  are  present. 

Nevermann,  the  highest  veterinary  official  in  Germany,  states,  in 
his  conclusions,  that — 

The  slaughter  of  infected  herds  in  Germany  has  proved  an  advantageous 
method  of  fighting  the  disease  under  certain  conditions. 

Earlier  in  his  article  he  states: 

With  their  slaughter  newly  appearing  outbreaks  may  be  readily  controlled 
and  thereby  the  unpleasant  spread  from  such  outbreaks  may  be  avoided.  I 
desire  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  magnificent  results  of  this  method 
attained  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  paragraphs  159  and  160  of  the  latest  German  regu- 
lations, issued  in  1911,  specifically  provide  for  the  slaughter  of  all 
infected  or  suspected  cattle  when  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurs  in 
otherwise  healthy  or  noninfected  localities,  and  provisions  are  made 
covering  the  method  of  such  slaughter,  the  disposal  of  the  parts  of 
the  carcass,  hides,  and  horns,  the  manner  of  disinfecting  the  premises 
following  the  slaughter,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  disin- 
fecting those  taking  part  in  the  slaughter  before  they  leave  the  farm. 

An  article  by  the  venerable  Prof.  Guillebau,  in  the  Swiss  Veteri- 
nary Journal,  1915,  claims  that  eradication  by  slaughter  in  the  low- 
lands of  Switzerland  is  indicated,  but  not  so  in  the  mountains. 

Other  authorities  may  be  quoted,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  in  a locality  where  it  is  possible  to  control  the  disease  by 
slaughter,  this  method  should  be  given  preference  over  any  other. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  results  achieved  in  the  present  and 
former  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States,  can  anyone 
doubt  that  the  measures  pursued  in  this  country  were  not  the  most 
suitable  for  the  conditions,  especially  if  the  danger  from  virus  car- 
riers is  given  due  consideration? 

And  it  would  be  desirable  for  legislative  bodies  and  others  to 
reflect  that  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  checked  and  suppressed  one 
of  the  most  infectious  animal  diseases  in  the  world  can  be  used 
effectively  against  other  enemies  of  the  live-stock  industry. 
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